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MY BOOK HOUSE 
The Latch Key 


The Latch Key 


-TERE stands a house all built of thought, 
And full to overflowing 
Of treasures and of precious things, 
Of secrets for my knowing. 


Its windows look out far and wide 
From each of all its stories. 

Ill take the key and enter in; 
For me are all its glories. 
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Faust 


* JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE (German, 1749-1832) 


N CHRISTMAS Johann’s grandmother gave the children a 
puppet show. It was set up in the back room adjoining the 
front hall, where the little old lady lived and where the children 
delighted to play. A marvelous thing it seemed to the boy and his 
sister, Cornelia. They could make up their own plays, they could 
dress the puppets as they chose, they could manage the wires that 
moved them. Johann even invented new scenery out of paste- 
board—pretty summerhouses with pilasters and flights of steps and 
other decorations. The neighbors’ children were sometimes in- 
vited in to see the show, but the older ones were so noisy that 
their din often spoiled the performance and Johann soon barred 
them out admitting only tiny tots whom nursemaids could keep 
in order. 

Johann lived in an ancient wood and plaster house in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. Just beside the front door, and projecting on the 
street, was a Cage, a great square cage of wooden lattice. Cooped 
up in this, like two little birds, Johann and Cornelia often played. 
Once when Johann was very small, he threw a whole set of toy 
pots and mugs one by one out the lattice to hear them go smash 
on the pavement. From the rear, the house commanded a view 
over neighboring gardens to the walls of the city and far away 
over the fertile green plain beyond. On the second story was 
Johann’s favorite retreat, a room where he learned his lessons, 
watched thunderstorms and sunsets and his neighbors in their 
gardens, now tending flowers, now rolling skittleballs or playing 
games of nine-pins. 

Frankfort was a fine old town for Johann to roam about in. 
He loved the great bridge over the Main, the busy market places, 
the Jewish quarter teeming with alien faces, and the beautiful 


*Told chiefly from DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT (Poetry and Truth) Goethe’s Autobiography. 
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square of the Rémer, its ancient buildings finely carved of mee 
some weather stained a rich brown and others painted in vivid 
colors. On fair days when the city was crowded with people, he 
liked to creep into the Piper’s Court in the Town Hall, whither 
came deputies from Nurnberg, Worms and Bamberg, with gifts 
sent to gain for the merchants of those cities the right to sell 
wares at the fair without the paying of duty. Johann’s mother’s 
father was the Schultheiss or Imperial Magistrate and Johann 
was proud to see him sitting up high on a seat, a step higher 
than all the judges who occupied the benches running around 
the room. Suddenly music was heard. There came three pipers 
in cloaks of blue and gold, one playing a shawm, one a bassoon, 
and one a bombard or oboe. In their wake, the deputies fol- 
lowed, bearing their gifts, a handsomely turned wooden goblet 
filled with pepper, some antique silver coins, and a pair of gloves 
such as the Emperor might have worn. 

Later in the day the children never failed to visit their grand- 
father’s house. After Grandma had emptied the pepper into 
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the spice boxes, they might be 
given the goblet or one of the 
ancient coins. As to the gloves 
worthy of an Emperor, Grand- 
father wore these in the garden 
when he grafted roses or trained 
a peach tree to grow fan-shaped 
against a trellis. 

Such sights as Johann saw 
gave fire to his fancy and he 
Was great at making up stories. 
Once, he said, he dressed him- 
self up in his Sunday best 
breeches, and green coat with 
brass buttons, his buckled shoes 
on his feet and his hair all care- 
fully powdered. In such style, he insisted, he ran away in quest 
of an elfin dancer, who appeared for a moment on his hand and 
danced about in sprightly fashion from one finger-tip to another 
before she vanished from sight. He had been led, he said, through 
a marvelous gate in the town wall and over a bridge of golden 
spears into a marvelous garden. Here the dancing girl had ap- 
peared again and played at toy soldiers with him, till the little 
Greek warriors came to life and galloped away on horseback, with 
Achilles and the Queen of the Amazons at their head. This tale 
he told in so realistic a fashion that more than one of his comrades 
went off in search of the marvelous gate. 
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When Johann was ten years old, the King of Prussia, Frederick 
II, made war on the Emperor of Germany. The French came to 
the assistance of the Emperor and occupied Frankfort. Then 
there was great to-do in the town and a certain Frenchman, 
Count Thorane, was quartered in Johann’s house. For several 
years the French remained in Frankfort and Johann’s grand- 
father, the Schultheiss, gave the boy a free ticket to admit him to 
the French theatre. Here he learned French and saw the plays of 
Racine, Moliere and other famous French writers. He made 
acquaintance, too, with a lively French boy whose mother was 
an actress, and in his company he investigated all the ins and outs 
of the theatre. 

There were always plenty of sights, indeed, to be seen in Frank- 
fort, and a boy like Johann, lively and inquiring of spirit, eagerly 
investigating everything, wishing to experience all the fullness of 
life and loving its beauties, missed none of them. In Frankfort 
the imperial coronations were held, and when Johann was fifteen, 
he saw the son of Frances I and Maria Theresa crowned as heir 
to the Empire. He beheld the great procession enter the city— 
soldiers and officials and lackeys and sixteen six-horse state car- 
riages, the Emperor and his son in a magnificent carved and gilded 
coach with a whole mirror forming the back, and the top and 
inside upholstered with crimson velvet. He saw the imperial pair 
returning from the ceremony at the cathedral,walking under the 
gold embroidered canopy borne by twelve judges,and he man- 
aged even to make his way into the great hall of the Rémer and 
look on at the banquet that followed the ceremony. 

But the thing that moved Johann most deeply in his youth was 
seeing the puppet play of Faust, an old, old German legend. Dr. 
Faust, so the little wooden puppets told the story, was a pro- 
fessor, foolish and arrogant of mind, searching into all things in 
heaven and earth, desiring all power and all knowledge. In his 
madness he turned to magic and one night he conjured up the 
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devil with whom he made a compact. Mephistopheles was to 
give him all power and every pleasure he might desire for twenty- 
four years but after that Faust was to belong forever to the devil. 
Now, with the devil’s aid, Faust ascended into the sky in a car 
drawn by dragons and spent a week among the stars. He visited 
every part of the earth, flying on the back of a winged horse. He 
played all sorts of tricks of magic. But at the end of the twenty- 
four years he had to pay for his pleasures. Mid a terrible hissing 
and whistling he was carried away by devils, and a great display 
of fireworks represented the Hell to which he was being borne. 

This play stuck in Johann’s mind. He could not forget it. 

At sixteen he was sent to the University of Leipsig to study 
law, but he, like Faust, could not content himself with the knowl- 
edge of the schools, and so he went through a time of revolt, of 
mental storm and stress. He felt there was a great secret in the 
universe which was written in none of his books. Nature, he was 
sure, had some high secret to tell if one could only get closely in 
touch with her, some simple message that would render the weary 
plodding of the schools absurd, put an end to the sorrows of hu- 
manity and bring universal joy. With the story of Faust in his 
heart, he now saw in Faust not a mere seeker after personal power 
and pleasure, such as the legends presented, but a symbol of 
himself, his own reasoning, doubting, denying intellect, his own 
heavenly aspiring soul. Faust was no longer a sinner but a searcher 
after truth, misunderstood and maligned. When Johann went from 
Leipsig to Strassburg to pursue his studies, the legend of Faust 
which had lived for two hundred years in the hearts of the German 
people, was still his favorite theme. In his early period of mental 
tension, coupled with high soaring dreams, he began writing 
down bits of the poem. For more than sixty years it haunted 
him, no matter what else he wrote. When he went to Weimar to 
become a councilor of state for his friend, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
and later director of the court theatre there, he took a chaotic 
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manuscript of Faust with him. Through the days of his happy 
friendship with the poet Schiller when Weimar became the center 
of the intellectual life of Germany, through the days of his travels 
in Italy when he knew his own soul calmed down from its early 
days of revolt, he was writing on Faust, and the changing story 
reflected the changes in his soul. But not until 1790, when he was 
forty-one years old, did the book Faust, A Fragment, appear; not 
until he was fifty-nine did Part I of the drama Faust find way to 
print, and not until he was an old man of eighty-three was he able to 
read to his daughter the whole of the second part. So the story 
of Faust occupied his thoughts from boyhood to old age and the 
completed drama is the greatest thing in German literature, one 
of the most magnificent flights of fancy in the world. 


The Story of Faust 


N a high-arched Gothic 

chamber where the sun- 
light came but dimly through 
painted windows, lived Herr 
Professor Doktor Faust, hem- 
med in by mouldy books, 
worm-eaten, dusty, old. He 
had studied philosophy, law 
and medicine with every other 
rigamarole of human knowl- 
edge and yet could only cry: 


*“Here I stand with all my lore, 
Poor fool, no wiser than before.” 
Human existence seemed to 

chain him to the earth. He 

*Poems in this story are from the translation by Anna Swanwick. 
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wished to know the secret that would free him from galling fetters 
of the flesh. He would fly through the air in a chariot of fire. He 
would glide with the moonlight over the meadows. He would 
pierce through the outward appearance of things to everlasting truth. 
He would be one with a life unlimited and divine. All these secrets 
he found written down in none of his university’s musty tomes. 

“T, the image of God,” he cried, “‘who thought myself almost 
the mirror of eternal truth, would delight myself in heavenly light 
and purity, stripped of mortality!” 

Dissatisfied and striving ceaselessly, he turned to magic and 
conjured up the Earth-spirit; but so giant-like and vast a vision 
only made the man feel shrunk and dwarfed before it. In despair 
he thought to kill himself, but as he put the poison to his lips, 
his hand was stayed. He heard the happy bells that usher in the 
Easter morn, with youths and maidens singing: 

“Christ is arisen, 
Blesséd the loving one.” 

Such heavenly songs recalled the simple faith in God that had 
been his in childhood. Tears filled his eyes; he put the goblet 
from him. He would remain on earth. 

Now, Doctor Faust had as his servitor, a youth named Wagner, 
a narrow-minded bookworm, satisfied with mouldy knowledge. 
On the afternoon of Easter Wagner went to walk with Faust out- 
side the city gates. Old Winter’s cold was disappearing and the 
budding joy of Spring lay over all the valley. There were no flowers 
as yet to give a color to the meadows, but the motley throng in gala 
dress invested all with brilliant hues. From out the gate they 
streamed in bright array,—soldiers, students, beggars, burghers. 

“Look,” cried Faust in loving sympathy. “Look how the throng 
on nimble feet spreads over field and garden. How the boats glide 
gaily on the river, and even there from yonder far-off hill come 
flashing back the brilliant hues of colored garments.” 

Underneath the linden tree were peasant lads and lassies dancing. 
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The shepherd for the dance was dressed 
With ribbon, wreath, and colored vest, 
A gallant show displaying, 
And round about the linden-tree 
They footed it right merrily, 

Juch-he! Juch-he! 

Juch-heisa! Heisa! He! 
So fiddle bow was braying. 


Swift in the circle they advanced, 
They danced to right, to left they danced, 
And all the skirts were swinging, 
And they grew red and they grew warm, 
Panting, they rested arm in arm, 
Juch-he! Juch-he! 
Juch-heisa! Heisa! Hel 
To hip their elbow bringing. 


At length the air grew chill and evening mists began to steal 
like ghostly wraiths across the valley. Then Faust espied a strange 
black poodle slipping in and out amid the grain and circling ever 
nearer. A fateful beast he seemed, a creature drawing magic 
snares to make a band around their feet. Say, was not that a 
track of fire he left behind him on his path? Nay, Wagner could 
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see nothing save a simple dog who wagged 
his tail. 

“Come hither, sir!’ cried Faust. The 
poodle came and followed him back home. 

And now the tumult in the heart of Faust 
was calmed. 

“In evening quiet, all unholy thoughts 
must die,” he cried. ‘“The love of man doth 
sway us and love to God inspires the soul.” 

But at his words the dog began to scamper 
noisily and sniff about. 

““Peace, poodle, peace,” cried Faust. ‘‘Go 
lay thee down behind the stove.” 

He spoke of hope new-sprung within his breast, whereat the 
poodle snarled and when he opened up his Bible and began to © 
read, the poodle barked and howled till Faust would fain have 
sent him from the room. Then in a flash the beast grew long and 
broad. A hippopotamus he seemed with fiery eyes. 

“What devil have I brought home?”’ cried Faust. 

A devil indeed. The creature swelled and swelled until he faded 
into mist, and when the mist had sunk, there stepped from out 
the shadow of the stove one, Mephistopheles, the Lord of all 
Destruction, Prince of Darkness, Master of Deceits and Adversary 
of God. To him all yearning towards a high ideal in men was but 
a laughing stock. Hi, yi! The strivings of these little human grass- 
hoppers who fain would fly but could not, seemed antics quite 
ridiculous. Said he to Faust: 

“Come, stop your brooding. Go out and see the world. Eat, 
drink, be merry. Let pleasure cure your sorrows.” 

He would make the man eat dust! He would stop his strivings 
after truth and freedom with mere animal delights, enjoyment 
of the senses. Faust was desperate. He did not really believe the 
devil’s lure could bring him peace and yet he could not go on 
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living as he had. And so he signed a solemn compact with his 
blood. The devil should serve him faithfully so long as he should 
live on earth, but when his earthly life was ended, Faust would 
yield himself to Mephistopheles forever, on this one condition 
only—the devil should sometime bring to him such happiness 
that he would stretch himself upon a bed of ease completely 
satisfied, and wish the passing moment to endure forever. 

The compact made, off sallied Mephistopheles with Faust to 
taste the revelry of Auerbach’s Cellar in Leipsig, where the stu- 
dents of the university caroused. But here amid the maudlin 
crowd, the drinking and the singing, Faust was only bored. 

“The man’s too old,” the devil said, and so he took him off to 
seek from some old witch a magic potion that should make him 
young again. 

The witch’s kitchen was a gloomy place, with signs of magic 
all about. Above the fire there hung a huge black cauldron, 
whence arose mysterious forms appearing in the steam. Beside 
the kettle, skimming it and watching that it did not bubble over, 
sat an ape, while other apes crouched near. 

“It seems your dame is not at home,’ said Mephistopheles. 

The apes made answer: “She’s gone to carouse out of the 
house, through the chimney and away.” 

But soon they fell to playing and quite forgot the cauldron. 

All at once it overflowed. A flame shot up the chimney. With 
horrid cries the witch came down, crying through the fire: 

“Ough, Ough, Ough, Ough, 
Accursed brute! Accursed sow! 
The cauldron dost neglect? For shame, 
Accursed brute, to scorch the dame!’ 

Then seeing Faust and Mephistopheles, she shrieked: 

“Whom have we here? Who’s sneaking here? Whence are ye 
come? With what desire? The plague of fire your bones consume!”’ 

And in the boiling pot she dipped the ladle, throwing flames 
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about. The monkeys whimpered fearfully, but Mephistopheles 
began to rage and smash the pans and glasses. 

“Skeleton! Vile Scarecrow! Dost not know thy master?” 

As he spoke, she recognized him for the devil, and crying ina mas- 
ter’s voice, he bade her brew a magic potion for his friend. With 
gestures wild and weird, she drew a ring upon the ground and 
summoned Faust to come inside. Then, calling to the apes, she 
placed a book upon the back of one and read a charm from out 
its pages, while the others held the torches. As she read, the 
glasses rang, the cauldron sang, and Faust received a magic liquid 
from which rose a little flame the moment that he put it to his lips. 

Now young again, he walked the streets with all the swagger 
of a youth, and soon he met a pretty lass, sweet Gretchen, soft of 
cheek and red of lip. He loved her in a moment and must have 
her for his own. ’ITwas Gretchen in the garden, Gretchen at her 
spinning wheel, Gretchen at a neighbor’s house. They loved each 
other dearly. Ah, but Mephistopheles knew well that warm 
and tender love must ever be an enemy to the devil. He feared 
lest real unselfish love within the breast of Faust should save the 
man and wrest him from his power. And so he planned to carry 
him away and fill his mind with foolish pleasures till he quite 
forgot the girl. But this he did not do, alas! till he had wrought 
sore havoc for pretty little Gretchen—slain her brother in a 
quarrel, tempted her to give a sleeping potion to her mother 
by means of which the woman died, and so left Gretchen in 
misery and alone. 

Weeks passed for Faust in foolish pleasures. Gretchen he for- 
got. Then came the last of April and Walpurga’s Night, the 
Witches’ Féte, when all the witches gather on the Brocken, a 
rocky barren mountain peak. To that mad spot came Faust and 
Mephistopheles, as jaunty travellers abroad to see the sights. 

The night was dark. A sad young moon gave only troubled 
light. With every step the wanderers ran sharp against a rock 
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or tree. But soon they saw be- 
fore them, gleaming eerily, now 
here, now there, upon the path, 
a dancing fire, a goblin Wisp. 
The devil called the little fel- 
low, bidding him to light them 
on their way. 

Trees on trees flew by and 
cliffs on cliffs. The rocks long- 
snouted, row on row, how they 
snorted and how they blew! 
The hill was magic mad. Tu- 
whit, Tu-whoo,—the owls! 
From bushes, salamanders peered like eyes of fire, the roots of 
trees seemed writhing snakes to coil and seize. Through moss and 
heath ran swarms of many-colored mice; fireflies, like wild things, 
danced above; the goblin Wisps increased and puffed their pale 
unearthly flames; rocks and trees made faces, and all things 
whirled and flew. . 

“Grasp tight my doublet,’ cried Mephistopheles to Faust. 
““At last we’ve reached the central peak.” 

Through all the chasms gleamed a strange and lurid light, per- 
vading with its beams the gorges of the gulf below. Here vapors 
rose, there clouds went floating by. Now, like a fountain, light 
burst forth on high and scattered down a shower of golden sparks. 
Then all around the rocky walls blazed forth. 

“Doth not the devil light his palace grandly for his féte?’’ cried 
Mephistopheles. “Thou’rt lucky to have seen the sight. Cling to 
those rocks, my friend, lest you be hurled down into some abyss. 
The murky vapors thicken. The storm blasts howl and roar. The 
owlets fly in wild affright. Trees are splintered, roots upriven. 
One crashing ruin overwhelms them all. Hark, along the moun- 
train streams a raving magic song.” 
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Now to the Brocken the witches hie, 
The stubble is yellow, the corn is green; 
Thither the gathering legions fly, 

And sitting aloft is Sir U'-ri-an seen; 
O’er stick and o’er stone they go whirling along, 
Witches and he-goats, a motley throng. 
Alone old Baubo’s coming now; 

She rides upon a farrow sow, 

A goodly sow and mother thereon, 
The whole witch chorus follows anon. 


The way ts broad, the way is long. 
What mad pursuit, what tumult wide! 
The wind is hushed, the stars grow pale, 
The pensive moon her light doth veil, 
And whirling on, the magic chotr 
Sputter forth sparks of drizzling fire. 


“Stay, stay,” called a voice from below. ‘Pray, take me with 
you. Three centuries I’ve tried in vain to climb this height. 
I hobble after many a day. Already the others are far away!” 

But the witches replied: 
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“Broom and pitchfork, goat and prong, 
Mounted on these we whirl along. 
Who vainly strives to climb tonight 
Is evermore a luckless wight.” 


Rounding the topmost peak,they appeared and let themselves down 
to earth, to cover all the heath with their mad swarm of witchery. 

They crowd and jostle, whirl and flutter; they whisper, babble, 
twirl and splutter; they glimmer, sparkle, stink and flare, a true 
witch-element! Beware! 

“Stick close,” cried Mephistopheles, ‘‘or we’ll be parted.” 

A hideous din of instruments snarling rent the air. In a circle 
round about, a hundred fires arose, with dancing, chattering, cook- 
ing, drinking round the glimmering coals. From fire to fire the 
devil led his friend in search of entertainment, till at last they 
spied a witch who wore a look of beauty and of youth. With this 
alluring dame Faust fell to dancing madly till there crawled a 
red mouse from her lips. Then, bah! he found her loathsome and 
danced with her no more. And as he went away alone, he seemed 
to see a maiden sad, forlorn, apart from all the crowd. Who was it? 
Was it Gretchen? He thought of her again, his Gretchen. Vainly 
now the devil told him that the form he saw was but a phantom, 
for the heart of Faust had wakened up to memory and was filled 
with thoughts of Gretchen only. What had become of her? In 
some strange way he knew. Mother and brother dead, deserted 
by her lover, she had wandered here and there forlorn, so sunk in 
misery that she had grown half-crazed and lay now on a bed of 
straw, like any common criminal in prison. 

“Hound! Monster!’ cried Faust to Mephistopheles, beside him- 
self with grief. “You left her thus to die without my help and 
lulled me all the while with tasteless dissipations. Take me to 
her and save her or woe be unto you.” 

On magic coal-black steeds they mounted to the air and rushed 
along. The devil put the jailor at the prison to sleep, Faust took 
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the keys and entered in to Gretchen. How she was changed, that 
pretty little Gretchen. Her thoughts ran here and there, a crazy 
round. She scarcely knew her lover, nor would she follow him 
although the door was open wide and freedom just beyond. She 
had committed sins for him. She had deceived her mother and 
committed sin on sin. Until the morning dawned Faust lingered 
choked with grief to see the ruin he had wrought and urging her 
to flee. She would not go. And then came Mephistopheles in 
search of Faust. At sight of him whom all her soul abhorred. 
poor Gretchen called on God: ‘Father, I’m thine! Deliver me!’ 

There came a host of angels to set the soul of Gretchen free, 
but, as before, the devil flew away with Faust. 

*On a flowery meadow high up in the Alps, the weary Faust 
sought sleep, his heart sore rent with keen remorse and rankling 
horror. The holy stars shone clearly in the sky, the moon reigned 
in full majesty, and moon and stars were mirrored in the lake 
below. Then came a group of tiny graceful forms to flit on airy 
wing around the sleeper’s head and calm the tumult of his pain. 
Fairies of sleep they were and Ariel sang a magic lullaby. 

es When in vernal showers descending 
Gy Blossoms gently veil the earth, 
* When the field’s green wealth uptending 
Gleams on all of mortal birth; \ 
| Tiny elves where help availeth, 
A Large of heart there fiy apace; 
Zl Pity they whom grief assaileth, 
a Be he holy, be he base. 

Z = Now the hours are cancelled; sorrow, 
<EZ £ Happiness have passed away, 
SS Whole thou shalt be on the morrow, 
Feel it! Trust the new-born day! 
Gird thee for the high endeavor, 

Shun the crowd’s ignoble ease! 
Fails the noble spirit never, 

Beer pecins here: Wise to think and prompt to seize. 
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As he sang, the east was dyed with splendor that proclaimed 
the rising of the sun. Thereat the elves took flight and crept 
away to hide in blossoms for the day. 

Faust awoke. Before him lay the world in glimmering dawn. 
The woods resounded with a thousand voices. Mist wreaths 
shrouded all the valley; earth showed itself enameled with un- 
numbered dyes; on flower and leaflet hung the dewdrop pearls. 
And now the snowy mountain peaks caught the clear radiance 
of the new-born day. In blinding rays it blazed, and where the 
cataract went roaring down from fall to fall with showers of cooling 
spray, there glanced the rainbow’s many-colored arch. With 
solemn joy, Faust drank in all the glories of that sight. A high 
resolve awoke within his heart. He would press on to being’s 
very height. 

But Mephistopheles had other lures in store. He had not satis- 
fied the man with pleasures in the little world of common men. 
Then he would take him to the great world of the Emperor’s court. 

It was Shrove Tuesday when the two arrived at court, a gala 
day with preparations for a masquerade afoot. The palace was 
bedecked to represent a rustic scene at noon. Thither came a host 
of jolly Punchinellos, fishermen, woodcutters, gardeners and ladies 
dressed as flower girls from Florence with baskets full of blossoms 
on their heads. And after these there came an elephant with 
Prudence on her neck as driver and Victory on her back, a woman 
radiant with broad white wings. On either side of her walked 
Hope and Fear in chains. But these had scarce appeared when 
Mephistopheles began his tricks. He conjured up a hideous dwarf 
with two great heads. The monster pressed up close to Lady 
Victory and mocked at her so that the herald whose duty was 
to keep the peace, struck at the fellow with his staff. Thereat 
one head became a crawling snake which wriggled off in dust, the 
other showed itself a bat and flew away. Great consternation 
seized the crowd at such a sight but wonders did not cease. Above 
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beside the charioteer rode Faust as Pluto, god of Wealth, and 
Mephistopheles, a living skeleton, upon a box of treasure. 

The charioteer began to snap his fingers and there came a glance 
and glitter all about the car. Bright jewels appeared to fall on 
every side—gold spangles, earrings, necklaces and crowns. The 
crowd pressed forward eagerly to grasp the treasure. Ah, but 
look!—what one clutched frantically took wings and flew away, 
a worthless butterfly. A chain of pearls dissolved and turned to 
crawling beetles in a courtier’s hand, and as the foolish fellow 
cast them from him lo, they buzzed and hummed about his head! 

Amid such tricks as these, the chariot came to earth. Then 
Faust alighted while the dragons lifted down the chest. 
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And now, with song and mu- 
sic, came the vanguard of the 
Emperor,—young fauns with 
broad and merry faces, pointed 
ears, snub noses and oak leaves 
on their heads; satyrs having 
feet like goats and hairy legs, 
all dancing two and two; a 
crowd of little gnomes with 
miner’s lamps and mossy gar- 
ments, tripping helter skelter; 
after them a bodyguard of wild- 

= men, giants from the mountains 
with leafy aprons and pine tree trunks for clubs. Lastly, came the 
Emperor himself, a careless, pleasure-loving youth, as Pan, the 
monarch of the woods. 

No sooner had the gnomes begun to pry about than they espied 
a glowing vein of gold that flowed from out the devil’s magic 
chest; and off they ran to fetch the Emperor and show the stream 
to him. He needed gold, the Emperor, for matters in his kingdom 
were all topsy-turvy through mismanagement, his people grumbled 
and tne wisemen said that naught but gold could straighten out 
affairs. And so he went full willingly to see the magic stream. 

And now the gold became a shining fountain, seething forth 
from the abyss and scattering showers of pearls like foam, to sink 
again and leave a cavern darkly yawning. The Emperor leaned 
down to see the source whence this rich stream had come. Alas, 
his beard fell in and bursting into flames flew back again to set 
his garments all on fire. His people rushed to help him, but the 
flames appeared on all, a burst of fire that spared no corner of 
the hall. Loud cries of woe arose, then all at once a magic mist 
appeared and quenched the flames. 

Such wizardry! The Emperor delighted in it all. Next day he 
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gave the devil and his friend a fine 
place at court. Aye, let them |~'-, 
stay and entertain the crowd. 
Since power like this was theirs, 
pray let them, for amusement, 
conjure up that loveliest of 
women, from the ancient land 
of Greece, fair Helena of Troy. 
In answer to the Emperor’s 
command, it came about that 
Faust and Mephistopheles 
made bold to summon from a 
magic tripod’s smoke, the 
shades of Helena and Paris, cloud-like forms that moved in 
rhythmic grace with strains of heavenly music. So lovely was 
this Helena that Faust quite lost his head for love of her, for- 
getting that she was a phantom only. Stretching forth his hand 
he sought to seize her, whereupon there came a loud explosion, 
both the phantoms vanished into air and Faust fell senseless to 
the earth. 

Now Mephistopheles pretended not to know what ailed his 
friend and so he bore him, lifeless as he seemed, back to that 
old building where his one-time servitor, Herr Dr. Wagner labored 
still. The devil found the doctor with a great experiment in 
progress. Wagner had been trying to produce a human being by 
a mixture of the different chemicals, and now he felt success was 
just ahead. A moment more and he would have his man. The 
devil slyly added to his work a touch of magic, and in Wagner’s 
bottle, lo, a manikin appeared, the small, transparent figure of 
a man, all luminous and glowing. Doctor Wagner was beside 
himself with joy. Behold what he had done! 

At once Ho-mun’- cu - lus began to speak. He wished to break his 
glass like any chick prepared to break its shell and so commence 
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existence on the earth, but as he looked 
about he did not like the ugly spot where 
now he found himself. Herr Wagner’s 
laboratory, ah, indeed, was that, a 
place where one would wish to live? 
Nay, rather, he would say farewell to 
Dr. Wagner. He would stay there in 
his little house of glass and travel all 
about the world, nor break his shell un- 
til he found the spot of greatest promise 
where he might with joy begin to live. 
Homunculus was small but he was 
wise. He told the devil what was 
troubling Faust and how he might be 
cured. The man would not regain his senses till they took him 
to the classic land of Greece where he might hope to find his 
Helena again. A Greek Walpurga’s Night would soon be held, 
he said, a gathering of classic ghosts in Thessaly on dread Phar- 
salia’s Plain where Caesar fought with Pompey. To this spot 
Homunculus proposed that they should journey. Now the devil 
was not loth to make acquaintance with these classic witches and 
compare them with the northern hags of whom he was the master. 
So the two left Dr. Wagner and set out, the manikin within his 
shining little house of glass, flying through the air and gleaming 
like a meteor, the devil bearing Faust inside a magic mantle. 
Pharsalia’s Plain lay covered with a swarm of ghostly tents, as 
though the two great Roman armies bivouacked on the field. 
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Pale bluish watch-fires gleamed about, and everywhere the soil 
sent up a phosphorescent flame like blood. Here gathered every 
sort of classic ghost and monster, sibyls and Thessalian witches, 
sphinxes, griffins, centaurs. 

No sooner had the devil laid his friend on classic ground and 
gone to entertain himself, than Faust regained his senses once 
again, all eagerness to seek for Helena. He wasted not a moment 
but set out at once to question where she might be found, and 
soon he met an aged sibyl who agreed to lead him down the path 
of shadows to the underworld where dwelt the shades of those 
who lived no more on earth. 

Homunculus, meanwhile, his duty done in bringing Faust and 
Mephistopheles to classic ground, had started out to seek his 
fortunes by himself. Still in his house of glass he flew from place 
to place with but a single thought,—to find the proper spot for 
him to crack his shell and enter into mortal life. He met with 
more than one kind sir who offered him advice. A certain wiseman 
sought with weighty words to win him for a glorious career on 
land. ‘‘Ah, things on land change suddenly!’ said he. ‘“There 
growth is quick and violent and one may find himself a hero 
overnight!” Even as he spoke, the giant Earthquake, he who 
dwells within the center of the earth, pushed up his head to see 
the light of day; and as he hove his mighty shoulders through the 
ground, he cast a new volcanic mountain up. Hereon there dwelt 
a race of little Pgymies, over whom the wiseman wished to make 
Homunculus the King. Alack, no sooner did these Pygmies see 
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the light of day, than what must they begin to do? Prepare for 
war. Prepare to fight the Herons, raise the cry that they must 
take by force the Herons’ lovely feathers, to adorn the Pygmy 
helmets. Pygmy elders held a council of debate and ordered 
weapons forged. Their little Generalissimo went bustling busily 
about. The war began and into it the Pygmies dragged the 
peaceful race of Ants and Dactyls, tiny metal workers no bigger 
than your thumb. It was a bloody fray, but soon the Cranes of 
Ibycus, the kinsmen of the Herons, flying high in air, beheld this 
wanton, unprovoked assault upon their friends. A cloud of Cranes 
descended to the earth to punish the offenders. Beak and claw 
they fought. Then, pray, of what avail were Pygmy shields and 
spears? The little men were put to flight, their army went to 
pieces, Ants and Dactyls ran away to hide, and in a moment 
more, a meteor descending from the sky, upturned the mountain, 
overwhelming all. Lo, where was now the little race that strove 
by violence? It was no more at all. 

Homunculus was breathless with the haste. ‘‘With small men, 
one grows small,’ he said. ‘I will have none of such a world of 
sudden violent upheavals,’’ and he turned away and sought the 
sea with all its beauties, its slow and ordered processes of peaceful 
growth and change. Before him stretched the blue Aegean, smil- 
ing, glistening in the sun. About, on all the cliffs, the sirens lay 
at ease, with Nereids and Tritons sporting inthe waves. Homun- 
culus was overjoyed with such a sight, so peaceful and so calm. 
And then arose from out the sea that nymph most lovely of them 
all, the Queen of Love and Beauty, Galatea, gliding over rippling 
waters in a chariot of tortoise shell with dolphins for her steeds. 
So beautiful was Galatea and so grateful was the sheer serenity 
of all that calm and peace, that here Homunculus was fired with 
one great overwhelming wish to live. His little house began to 
glow and grow with deep intensity of longing. In an ecstasy he 
dashed his shell against the car of Galatea till it broke, his flame 
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suffused the water and he swam about beginning life with joy 
where he might have the chance to grow through peaceful change, 
unto the stature of a man. 

Now while all this was going forward, Faust was coming back 
from Hades with his Helena, a lovely shade. The devil conjured 
up a mediaeval castle and, amid a shadowy train of Trojan 
maidens, Faust and Helena disported them and lived a short 
love idyll. All the beauty of old Greece, its joys of poetry and 
art, came back to life for Faust in person of his Helena, yet even 
here, his warmly pulsing northern heart could find no lasting 
satisfaction. Helena, alas, was but a shade and not a living woman. 
They had a son, a buoyant bounding little fellow named Euphorion, 
the very spirit that is Poetry itself, as handsome as Apollo, and 
forever singing to his little golden lyre. One day in reckless 
vehemence he climbed a rocky height,—higher still and higher. 
Presently he saw afar a battle. Martial frenzy seized him. In 
his longing he would fly to reach the scene of glory. Thus he cast 
himself upon the air and crashing fell before his mother’s eyes. 
The spell that held fair Helena to earth was broken then. She 
followed her beloved son back to the underworld and in the fond 
embrace of Faust was nothing left except her dress and veil. 

Thus Faust must know a deep, heart-breaking sorrow once 
again; but Helena did not depart without bequeathing unto him 
the old Greek spirit of heroic enterprise. The thing for him was 
action. Ah, he saw it now. He would go back to Germany and 
build great dykes, reclaiming from the sea a huge low-lying tract 
of swamp land that he knew. To get a title to this land was 
easy, for the Emperor, through issuance of worthless paper money 
had involved himself in war, from which the devil’s magic saved 
him, and in gratitude he gave the swamp to Faust. 

And now the clouded thoughts of Faust grew clear. To do and 
plan, to drain the swamp and make a home for happy burghers, 
thousands of them who should dwell forever free and peaceful in 
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the state that he would found, their happiness secure in industry 
and not in idleness. It was a glorious vision and it thrilled him 
through and through. Never had he sought before to use his 
mighty powers of mind in action for the good of others. Here 
was joy he had not dreamed of. Seeking pleasure for himself had 
brought no satisfaction, neither in the small world nor the Em- 
peror’s court, nor through the tricks of magic. Even all the arts 
and poetry of ancient Greece were lovely phantoms that could 
never satisfy the deepest longings of the heart. But he whose 
days are all activity with real purpose for the good of men finds 
life to be no riddle. He has never need to stretch and strain to 
reach the stars. Each day the knowledge that he needs he finds 
within his reach and so he journeys toward his final goal, the height 
of perfect being, slow perhaps and like Homunculus, by gradual 
and ordered steps, but conscious of his unity with all that lives 
and never more bound down by any sense of limitation in his 
human lot. In dreams of what he meant to do for all those happy 
burghers, Faust cried out with joy: 

“Could this be realized, then I might say, ‘This moment is so 
fair, I would that it might last forever’. ”’ 

Even as he spoke he fell prone to the ground. His earthly life 
was over. Then the devil said, “His soul is mine. In this last 
moment he was satisfied.”” Therewith, he summoned hosts of 
devils bidding them to bear the soul to Hell. But ah, the joy 
that Faust had felt at thought of bringing happiness to others 
was not of the devil’s giving. It was not to Mephistopheles that 
he belonged, and so there came to rescue him a choir of angels 
singing songs and ever scattering roses. Up and up they bore him 
from the devil’s very grasp, and to the Holy Mountain. 

There, amid a throng of sacred forms, appeared sweet Gretchen, 
purified of all her sins, embodiment of holy and redeeming love, 
to lead him ever upward where he, too, should cleanse himself of 
false desires and find the light of everlasting joy, at one with God. 
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In the Days of Queen Anne 
JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) SrtR RICHARD STEELE (1672-1729) 


N days when Queen Anne sat on the throne of England, Dick 
Steele, his eyes agleam with the light of Irish vivacity, walked 
the streets of London and found them paths of adventure. He 
dodged among gilded hackney coaches and fashionable sedan 
chairs, elbowing his way among porters bent under heavy loads. 
He escaped the persuasive arts of apprentices and shopkeepers 
standing in their doorways beneath the sign of the blue boar, the 
black swan, the red lion, or the hog in armor. He avoided a 
quarrel with a dandy who wished to walk on the inside nearest 
the wall to save his fine clothes from the flood of water pouring 
from a water spout into the gutter. 
What a stream of people went by, rich men, poor men, beggar 
men, thieves, the big town bully and the sauntering fop. Look 
at him with his cane, his powdered wig, his cocked hat, his em- 
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broidered coat, his lace ruffles, his knee breeches, his high-heeled 
shoes with silver buckles and his diamond hilted sword. If the 
weather were only cold he would complete his costume with a 
precious little muff. And there goes milady in a fine sedan chair 
borne by a couple of servants. Now she descends in her scarlet 
cloak with a monkey under her arm and condescends to mince 
down the street in order to see the fashions. Her skirts are enor- 
mously full, her heels are enormously high, her hair is powdered 
and she has set off the whiteness of her skin with little black 
patches of velvet, cut into moons and stars. 

Dick Steele knew the whims of milady well. If the weather 
was gloomy she would stay at home and have the “‘vapors,”’ be 
moody and irritable, and when crossed in her desires, she might, 
if she were fashionable enough, weep and grow hysterical or 
possibly manage to faint. She did nothing that was useful, this 
pretty lady of fashion, nor did she indulge in any exercise more 
strenuous than dancing, gliding through the mysteries of the 
masked ball, the minuet or the country dance. 

But Dick Steele saw all these artificialities with a kindly eye. 
He was a lovable fellow, warm-hearted, simple, loyal. His own 
wife, Prue, was a petulant little piece, yet he always managed 
to be gallant to her, patient, tender and witty. He was off now 
to the coffee house to meet his friend, Joseph Addison. A coffee 
or chocolate house in those days was the proper place, indeed, 
for one to be meeting one’s friends. Your man of fashion arose at 
nine and frequented some great man’s levee, but at twelve he 
must go to his coffee house, there to find gathered together mid 
a brilliant flow of conversation, all the wits, gallants, politicians, 
poets and essayists of the age. Perhaps he would see the grave 
old satirist, Jonathan Swift, he who wrote Gulliver’s Travels, 
stalking up and down, glum and silent between the tables, or he 
might happen on the little poet, Alexander Pope; or, better still, 
as he laid his penny of admission down on the bar, he might rub 
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shoulders with the highwayman, who, carefully masked, had robbed 
him the night before as he rode into London. 

At Button’s coffee house Addison was speedily becoming the 
central attraction. So charming was his conversation, so sweet 
his temper, so delicate his humor, so graceful the simplicity of 
his language that he was accounted the leader among the wits 
and writers of the day. Steele and Addison were the warmest 
friends. They had been so from their school days at Charter 
House, when Addison, the son of the Dean of Lichfield, gentle 
and kindly but rather reserved, met the impetuous little Dick 
Steele, an orphan from Ireland. They had been in Oxford to- 
gether, too, till Steele went off to the wars in France. When he 
left off soldiering, Steele had started a paper called The Tatler, 
to which Addison, then secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, frequently offered articles; but in 1711 the two began to 
publish a famous daily journal called The Spectator. 

Until nine years before, daily papers had been unknown in 
London. For news people still depended on the coffee house, 
on queer little weeklies and what was called the news-letter, a 
journal written out by the editor with his own pen and copied 
by hand by his clerks. Half even of this sheet was left blank that 
the purchaser might add to it his own private correspondence 
before he mailed it to friends in the country. On account of 
laws still restricting what might be said in papers, news in the 
weeklies was meager and mixed with contemptible gossip, always 
written with a great air of mystification, stars and asterisks often 
being inserted in place of the names of people. The Spectator, which 
proved to be the great, great grandfather of all the daily papers, 
reported no news and aimed never to discuss politics. In reality 
it was a daily essay or sketch to be read by men and women of 
fashion over their morning chocolate. 

Addison and Steele had plenty to talk about as they sipped 
their coffee. They had set themselves to civilize a lot of barbarians 
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who already considered themselves the most civilized of men. 
For people whose sole concern had been oaths, coquetry, duelling 
or the latest affectation in dress, they meant to set up simple and 
wholesome ideals of life and to make these standards popular. 
In their paper they commented with a fine sense of humor but 
always with a kindliness that left no sting behind, on the little 
things of daily life. They jested at extravagances, made vanity 
ridiculous and held meanness up to contempt. Old Sir Roger de 
Coverly was often their mouthpiece. He was an interesting 
character they had created, a country squire, whose doings ran 
through many of their papers. 

In general, country squires of that time were roisterous fellows. 
They lived surrounded by hounds, horses, pipes and beer, devoted 
chiefly to hunting, cock-fighting, smoking, drinking and lording 
it over their fellows. Occasionally they met at some central 
bowling green to bowl, dance, dine, or discuss the latest news, 
but they seldom ventured over the rutty roads in the springless 
coaches of the time so far away as London. Sir Roger, however, 
was a simple, kindly old fellow, who commented wisely on the 
foibles of his time. He, together with certain other worthies, Sir 
Andrew Freeport, the merchant, and Will Honeycomb, the gallant, 
was supposed to belong to a club, one member of which was the 
Spectator who was editor of the paper. 

There was certainly enough that needed correcting in the Lon- 
don of Queen Anne. At night the tin vessels that served for lamps 
diffused so little light that every man with an honest errand en- 
gaged a torch-bearer to light him on his way. Watchmen cried 
the hours of the night and the state of the weather, but they had 
no wit to serve one in time of danger. The greatest fear after 
dark came not from ordinary criminals, though these were com- 
mon enough, but from bands of aristocratic young rowdies with 
too little to do and too much money to spend, as it came to them 
easily from great landed estates in the country. The most noto- 
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rious of these bands was called the Mohocks. They would seize 
some peaceable citizen, roll him about in a barrel, tattoo his 
face or, imitating the fox hunt, chase him till they had him at 
their mercy, then keep him dancing with pricks of their swords. 

The editors of The Spectator were concerned with all these 
abuses and likewise with the stage. How earnestly they tried to 
write better dramas, for the coarsest, most vulgar plays were 
then regarded as entertaining. In the evening people went to 
the Opera, to Spring Gardens at Vauxhall, an amusement park 
on the Thames where nightingales and roses were mingled with 
boiled lobster. They went to see Powell, the inventor of Punch 
and Judy, exhibit his puppet show at Covent Garden, but the 
theatre still remained the favorite place of meeting. There at 
six o’clock the fashionable world gathered to see and to be seen. 

Addison and Steele continued The Spectator for over a year. 
Thereafter, history shows Steele twice in ENS: and Addi- 
son with a large estate 
in Warwickshire and 
married to Lady War- 
wick. Toward the 
close of Addison’s life 
a sorry quarrel sep- 
arated him from 
Steele, a pathetic page 
with which to end the 
story of their friend- 
ship, but The Spec- 
tator Papers remain a 
perpetual monument 
to their efforts and a 
graphic picture of life 
in the bygone days of 
Queen Anne. 
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Old Noll 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH (Irish, 1728-1774) 


Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll! 

OOR little Doctor Goldsmith, with his kindly 
| eyes, his squat little figure, his awkward, un- 
gainly legs, his halting tongue, and that absurd 
love of fine clothes! How everybody laughed at 
him, though sometimes with tears, and how they 
all loved him. Now, if his fortunes were poor, 
his coat was bought second hand, a tarnished 
green and gold with an ugly patch on the breast, but he strutted 
along quite proudly and carefully hid the patch by holding his 
hat well over it; now, when his fortunes were fine, he blossomed 
out in peach-color, claret, sky-blue! And yet, in spite of his 
vanity and a thousand other weaknesses, what a great, generous, 
loving heart! Who could do other than love him? 

He had always a crowd of children at his heels, had little Doc- 
tor Goldsmith. His favorite enjoyment was to romp with them, 
the merriest and noisiest of all. Sometimes he played them a tune 
on his flute, sang them an Irish song, or told them stories of Irish 
fairies. Again, he led them at blindman’s buff, or a game of hunt- 
the-slipper. And if the children were very small, he would turn 
his wig hindside before and play ridiculous tricks to amuse them. 

Once when he was drinking coffee with a friend, he took the 
friend’s little five-year old son up tenderly on his knee. Moved 
by some perverse instinct, what did the tiny George Coleman do, 
but slap him on the face, a spiteful rap that left a tingling red 
mark. The father indignantly took his small son and locked him 
up alone to suffer for his crime by solitary imprisonment in the 
dark. But soon, very soon, there was some one come to the little 
fellow’s rescue, some one holding a candle and smiling tenderly. 
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It was Dr. Goldsmith himself. Georgie sulked and sobbed at 
first, but Goldsmith fondled and soothed him until he began to 
brighten. Then the little Doctor placed three hats on the carpet 
with a shilling under each. ‘‘Hey, presto, cockolorum!’’ he cried. 
And lo! when he lifted the hats, all three of the shillings were 
found in a heap under one! George Coleman’s heart was won! 

It was way back in the lonely hamlet of Pallas, in Ireland, 
that Oliver Goldsmith was born, in a little old house that the 
peasant folk said stood on haunted ground, where “‘the good 
folk,”’ the fairies, held their nightly revels. But when little Noll 
was still very young, his father moved to a better home on the 
outskirts of Lissoy. This home was part parsonage and part 
farm; for Father Goldsmith was a country curate, large of heart 
and small of means, and as guileless and ignorant of the world as 
the dear old Vicar of Wakefield. Lissoy was a charming village, 
with sheltered little white cottages and cultivated farms. 

At the age of six little Noll was sent to the village school- 
master, Thomas Byrne, and what a man he was! He had served 
in the Spanish wars, and now, when he should have been teaching 
the village urchins their sums, he held them spellbound with tales 
of his vagabond wanderings abroad, adventures of which he, him- 
self, was usually the hero. To this he added tales of fairies, ghosts 
and banshees, pirates, robbers, smugglers. Indeed, little Noll im- 
bibed in his youth far more of romance than of learning. When he 
grew older he was sent to a higher school at Edgeworthstown, some 
twenty miles from Lissoy, and on his last journey home from there, 
a mere stripling of sixteen, he met with a most absurd adventure. 

Little used to money was Oliver Goldsmith, and now a friend 
had given him a whole round golden guinea to cover his traveling 
expenses. Noll’s head was quite turned by his riches! Off he 
started on horseback over a road so rough as to be impassable to 
coaches, determined to play the man and spend his treasure in 
lavish fashion. For the night he halted at Ardagh, and, intending 
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to ask the whereabouts of the inn, he 
accosted the very first person he met, 
demanding with swaggering importance 
to know where was ‘‘the best house in 
Wi) the village.’’” Now it chanced that the 
man whom he thus encountered was a 
famous wag and, amused by the strip- 
ling’s importance, he directed him liter- 
ally to ‘‘the best house in the village,” 
the family mansion of one Mr. Feather- 
stone, a gentleman of great fortune. 
With all the airs in the world, up rides young Noll to the house, 
which he thinks is an inn, and orders his horse to be led away to 
the stable! He then walks into the parlor, seats himself by the 
fire and curtly demands to know what he can have for supper! 
The owner of the place, seeing the lad’s whimsical mistake, 
and learning by chance, that he was the son of an old friend, 
determined to carry out the joke. So young Goldsmith was fooled 
to the top of his bent and permitted to have full sway all the 
evening. Usually Noll was shy and diffident of manner, but 
thinking himself now among inferiors, he grew very free and easy, 
showing off and making out that he was a most experienced 
traveller. When supper was served he condescendingly insisted 
that the landlord, his wife and daughter should sit at the table 
and partake of the meal with him, and when he went to bed, as a 
last flourish of manliness, he gave special orders that a hot cake 
should be ready for his breakfast. Imagine his dismay next day 
when he learned he had swaggered thus in the house of a private 
gentleman! Years later he turned this ludicrous blunder into the 
play “She Stoops to Conquer or The Mistakes of a Night,’ which 
set all London laughing. 

But Goldsmith’s school life, henceforth, was far from happy. 
He was ugly, awkward and poor, and, moreover, little given to 
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learning. In Trinity College, Dublin, he had to earn his way 
by holding the position of a servant, and tutors and boys seemed 
in league together to jeer at and torment him. 

Time and again he failed, failed, failed. He was to have en- 
tered the ministry, but he appeared before the Bishop to seek his 
appointment in such loud scarlet breeches that the Bishop was 
scandalized and sent him packing. He failed at the law; he failed 
as a student of medicine. So at last he took his flute and off he 
went alone for a walking tour through Flanders, France and 
Switzerland. As he journeyed he played on his flute and wherever 
he went his tunes earned for him his supper and a bed. 

After wandering through Italy, likewise, Nolly returned to Eng- 
land with no friends and no calling. At length he took a garret in 
a dark, miserable, little back court that could only be reached by 
a steep flight of narrow flagstone stairs, called Breakneck Steps. 
Here washings hung out all day and frowsy women quarreled over 
the washtubs, but for the first time in aus life eobsanus set 
earnestly to work. He began 
to write, to drudge at writing, 
doing whatever the booksellers 
ordered. Now these were the 
days when hustling little John 
Newbery kept his far-famed 
shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
where the first real children’s 
books were displayed, bound 
in gilt paper and adorned with 
queer, old, hideous wood-cuts. 
Goldsmith did a great deal of 
work for Newbery, probably 
editing the first Mother Goose 
and writing the famous tale 
of Goody Two-Shoes. 
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But even in such dark days Goldsmith was never bitter. He 
was always inviting his landlady or some poor child into his rooms 
to cheer them with a cake or a sweetmeat and to play for them on 
his flute. Moreover, all his life long he believed with childlike 
simplicity anything that was told him, and many a tale of woe, 
either true or untrue, wrung from him his last penny. Some- 
times, too, with that curious unworldliness that kept him from 
ever truly understanding money, he gave away things he did 
not possess. Once his landlady came to him with a sorry tale of 
her husband cast into the debtor’s prison for desperate need of 
money. Moved to the heart, Goldsmith sold a new suit of clothes 
which he had not paid for, in order to give her the money. He 
was then called a knave and a sharper by those who had sold him 
the suit, and nearly went to the debtor’s prison himself trying to 
pay for what he no longer possessed. 

Slowly, slowly, however, his writings began to be noticed. 
Ah, now he commenced to make worthy friends! At length the 
great Dr. Samuel Johnson himself, the most famous literary light 
of the day, became his friend. In 1764 he was one of a group of 
most remarkable men who formed a club that met regularly, to 
talk over their coffee cups, at the Turk’s Head Tavern. There 
was the big, burly Doctor Johnson, so important and high-and- 
mighty, and there, always tagging after him was his humble 
little toadie, James Boswell, forever delighting in being snubbed 
by the great Dr. Johnson. There was Edmund Burke, the bril- 
liant Irish orator, to be known in the days of the American Revolu- 
tion for his eloquent speech in Parliament on Conciliation With 
the Colonies, and there was the famous portrait painter, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The actor David Garrick, was likewise a friend of 
the group. All these great men loved their ‘“Nolly,” though they 
often made merciless fun of him. 

One day word came to Dr. Johnson that Goldsmith was in 
great distress and besought him to come to his lodgings at once. 
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Off went Dr. Johnson to find that Goldsmith’s landlady had 
had him arrested for failure to pay his rent and a sheriff’s officer 
had him in custody. Goldsmith told Johnson, however, that he 
had the manuscript of a novel ready for print, but could not go 
out to sell it because of the officer. Johnson glanced hastily over 
the manuscript, saw that it had merit, and went out and sold it 
for sixty pounds ($300). That manuscript was the famous story, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Soon after this, Goldsmith’s poem, The Traveller, appeared, 
and it was at once pronounced so fine that his friends at the Turk’s 
Head could scarcely believe he had written it. Now, at last, Gold- 
smith began to prosper and to earn a great deal of money. But 
alas! funny little man that he was, he would still continue to make 
such ridiculous blunders. The Duke of Northumberland sent for 
him to congratulate him on The Traveller. Dressed in his best, 
Goldsmith sallied forth to Northumberland House, preparing on 
the way a lot of studied compliments to recite to his noble patron. 
After he had waited some time in Northumberland House a very 
grand personage appeared, most elegantly dressed. Taking him 
for the Duke, ‘‘Goldy”’ delivered unto him all the fine compliments 
he had prepared. To his great astonishment the gorgeously 
dressed individual informed him that he was only a servant, and 
his master would presently appear! As the Duke came in just 
then, he found Goldsmith so confused that, far from repeating 
his compliments, he could scarcely stutter a word. 

During his latter days Goldsmith became famous and had such 
delightful friends as the Hornecks, a widow and two lovely daugh- 
ters, one of whom, Miss Mary, he called affectionately, the Jes- 
samy Bride. But in spite of his fame, he never learned how to 
manage money, and throughout his life he remained the same 
simple, kind-hearted gentleman whose friends, though they smiled 
at his blunders, always loved him so dearly. 


LITTLE GooDy Two SHOES VICAR OF WAKEFIELD SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER THE DESERTED VILLAGE 
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The Royal Page 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER (English 1340-1400) 


N DAYS when all the fire of chivalry still burned in knightly 

breasts, there dwelt at the court of Edward III a young 
page named Geoffrey Chaucer. Clad in red and black breeches, 
with a short cloak and elegant shoes, he attended upon his mis- 
tress, the wife of Prince Lionel, Edward’s son, at many a gay 
festivity. Much he learned there of the ways of gentles, and 
many a time he sat in some tapestried chamber, amid embroid- 
ered lords and ladies, while someone read a graceful poem in 
French of the style then fashionable at court. Ere long, young 
Geoffrey, himself, began to write poems with all the sweet la-de- 
da’s of the French. 

When he was barely nineteen, Geoffrey was off over seas with 
the King to fight the wars in France. Right nobly he bore him- 
self there, till the days of the English retreat, and then he was 
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taken a captive. For months he languished in prison, but King 
Edward held him so dear that at last he paid his ransom. There- 
after, behold Geoffrey in the King’s own household and risen to 
be a squire with an annual salary and a gift of a suit of clothes 
each Christmas-tide. Soon, too, there were wedding bells and 
Geoffrey was off to church with a fair young bride, Philippa, 
a lady in waiting to the Queen. 

A man of kindly and gentle humor and great courtliness was 
Chaucer, and as the years went by, his royal master sent him on 
more than one important mission to foreign parts, now to Genoa, 
now on a very secret affair to Flanders, and now to France. What 
a deal of the world Geoffrey Chaucer saw on his travels, and 
how he was touched with the warm-glowing: charm of Italy! 
Thenceforth, the poems he wrote were no more after the graceful 
and tender, but slight and shallow manner of the French. He 
could now be satisfied only by the rich life and color of Italy’s 
powerful writers, Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

When Chaucer was at home he devoted himself to business. 
Aye, he was not only a courtier, a poet, a soldier and diplomat; 
he was Comptroller of Customs at the Port of London as well, 
and he spent his days at the wharves. There he must watch the 
trade in wools, in hides and skins, and with his very own hands he 
must make a record of the same. On the wharves he made ac- 
quaintance with stevedores and sea-going men and saw human 
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nature of quite a different sort from that he had known at court. 

So passed his days in the reigns of three different kings, Ed- 
ward III, Richard II and Henry IV. Now he must erect a scaf- 
fold at Smithfield whence the King and Queen might view the 
jousts; again he was off on the weightier task of arranging a mar- 
riage for his King. The height of his success came in 1386 when 
he sat in Parliament in all his glory as a Knight of the Shire 
from Kent. Thereafter, he lost all his friends at court. His 
offices were taken from him and he was obliged henceforth to 
live with a purse exceedingly lean and slender. 

But now what new life for his poetry! At last he wrote no more 
after the French or Italian fashion, but developed a full, rich 
English style of his own. Heretofore, French had been the lan- 
guage of the court,—bah, English was rude and vulgar! But 
Chaucer was the first great poet to make the homely English 
tongue the language of a new and splendid literature. His greatest 
work was *Canterbury Tales, a rich and colorful picture of Old 
England in those stirring Middle Ages. There they wend their 
way along the white and dusty Kentish road, that company of 
pilgrims on their horses, journeying to the shrine at Canterbury. 
From every walk of life they come,—knight, squire, monk and 
miller, doctor, merchant, meanest churl; and as they journey they 
tell their precious tales, now one all courtliness of phrase, now 
one overflowing with the broad and coarser humor of the churl; 
and, throughout them all, such vivacity of movement, such tender 
play of feeling, such rich and merry humor, and such delight in 
nature, in all the ‘“‘smale foweles’” that ‘‘maken melodye,’’ the 
wood-dove and the throstle, in sunshine and soft breezes, in 
April’s fresh, sweet showers. The greatest poet of his period was 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and when he died he was the first of England’s 
poets to be buried in Westminster Abbey, now sacred to the 
memory of the greatest of her great. 


*(HAUCER STORY BOOK by Eva March Tappan: SToRY OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS by F. J. H. Darton 
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The Little Girl of Griff House 
Mary ANN EVANS (GEORGE ELIo7) (English, 1819-1880) 


N A bright, frosty morning in old England’s picturesque 
stage-coach days, a little girl and her brother stood 
before the gate of Griff House, just at the bend of the 

wwe highroad, waiting eagerly for. His Majesty’s mail coach 
aie to go dashing by. And now they hear the far-off, ringing 
beat of the horses’ hoofs on the ground. Ah! there the great 
coach comes flashing into view with its four gallant greys at full 
speed—coachman and guard aloft in scarlet, outside passengers 
muffled in furs, and baskets and bulky packages dangling merrily 
at the rear. 

That coach was the chief connecting link between Griff and 
the outside world, and little Mary Ann Evans and her brother, 
Isaac, watched for it every day; for Griff was a country place 
in the Midland section of England and far enough from the world 
it seemed in those days of no railways, no penny post, and no 
telegraph. Mary Ann’s father managed the Arbury estate for 
its owner, and their home was a charming, red brick, ivy-covered 
house in the midst of Arbury’s pleasant lands. Here, day in and 
day out, the little brother and sister played. Mary Ann was 
always at her brother’s heels, doing whatever he did. They 
raced about the old-fashioned garden; they fished in the pond 
and canal. They peered into the farm offices, the long cow-shed 
and the broad-shouldered barn; they watched their energetic 
mother churning the butter and cheese. 

An affectionate and impulsive little Maggie Tulliver was Mary 
Ann, but proud and sensitive to the highest degree, moved easily 
to either smiles or tears. Moreover, she was too jealously fond of 
her brother. Her jealous love was painful enough to hurt. She 
wanted him to love her more than anyone else in the world, and 
when he was given a pony to which he grew so attached that he 
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Mary Ann had, also, an older sister, Christiana, or ‘‘Chrissy,” 
who was always as neat and tidy as Mary Ann was frowsy-haired 
and wild. Chrissy, because of her neatness, was a great favorite 
with her three worthy aunts, Mrs. Evans’ sisters, who were very 
like Maggie Tulliver’s aunts, the highly superior Dodsons. With 
these aunts Chrissy used to spend a great deal of time, so that 
Mary Ann and Isaac were left much alone together. And then 
came that sorrowful day when the two must be separated, he to 
go to a boys’ school, and she to a girls’. How she looked forward 
then to the coming of the holidays and how anxious she was 
when Isaac came home to know all that he had been doing and 
learning since they parted! 

In those days, if one had looked into the Griff dining room on 
a Saturday night after tea, he would have seen a pretty sight. 
There in the deep, leather-covered armchair at the right of the 
ruddy fire-place sits the father, powerful and middle-aged, with 
strongly-marked features. Between his knees crouches Mary Ann, 
and he is explaining to her a pretty book of pictures. Her features 
are strong like her father’s, and her rebellious hair is all in her 
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eyes, much to the sorrow of her mother, who sits busily knitting 
on the opposite side of the fire. Near the mother, all prim and 
tidy, is the older sister with her work, and between the two groups 
is the boy, who keeps assuring himself by perpetual search that 
none of his favorite means of amusement is escaping from his 
pockets! 

Mr. Evans was already very proud of the astonishing intelli- 
gence of his little girl, Now, when she came home for the holi- 
days, she and Isaac would devise and act out charades before 
their aunts and the Griff household, and these were so cleverly 
done that even the highly superior aunts had to admit their niece 
of the rebellious hair to be a person of real ability. 

From a very early age Mary Ann was accustomed to accom- 
pany her father on his drives through the neighborhood. Standing 
between his knees as he drove leisurely along, she drank in eager 
impressions of the country and its people. In the Warwickshire 
of those days they passed rapidly from one phase of English life 
to another. Now they drove through the countryside with green 
fields and hedge-rows stretching away as far as the eye could see, 
and all the people they met were farmers and countryfolk; now 
they passed a fine old park which shut in some noble mansion 
house and allowed just a glimpse -acrnu 
of its treasure to shine here and 
there through the trees. Here, 
they caught sight of grey steeples, 
pricking the sky, and green and 
shady churchyards. There, they f 
came on barren land all black- { 
ened with coal-pits, and looked 
down suddenly over a village ; 
dingy and dirty with coal dust. 
Soon they were clattering along 
on the pavement of a manufac- 
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turing town. _ 
Powerful men 
they saw here, 
grimy with coal 
dust and walk- 
ing queerly with 
knees bent out- 
ward from long 
squatting in the 
mines. These 
, . | men were going 
RO lp . 2 fers home to throw 
themselves down in their blackened flannels and sleep through the 
daylight. In the evening they would rise and spend a good share 
of their wages at the ale-houses with their fellows. Everywhere 
were poor cottages and dirty children, and over all could be heard 
the busy noise of the loom. From windows and doorways peered 
the pale, eager faces of the handloom weavers, both men and 
women, haggard with sitting up late at night to finish their toil- 
some labors. These people made a deep impression on Mary Ann. 
They had no right to vote, and had long been ground down by 
the tyranny of their masters. Such towns were often the scene 
of trades-union meetings and riots. Indeed, when Mary Ann 
was thirteen years old, she saw one of these riots in the town of 
Nuneaton. It was the year 1832, when the poorer people, for 
the very first time, had been given the right to vote for members 
of Parliament. So eager were they to elect their own candidate 
and keep out the representative of the wealthier classes, that 
they formed in a mob threatening and attacking those who wished 
to vote for their opponents. The magistrate had to call out the 
Scots Greys to quell the riot, but on the arrival of the soldiers 
the tumult increased until it assumed alarming proportions. The 
magistrates themselves were attacked and injured in the very 
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discharge of their duties. Several officers of the Scots Greys 
were wounded and two or three men, who were attempting to 
reach the polls, were dragged from the protecting files of sol- 
diers, cruelly beaten and stripped naked. This unhappy outburst 
of hatred, caused by so many years of oppression, was never 
forgotten by Mary Ann. 

An old-fashioned child she was, living in a world of her own 
imaginations, impressionable to her finger tips, thinking deeply 
already, and often at odds with the accepted beliefs of her time. 
She was full, too, of an eager love for all that was beautiful and 
longed in her inmost heart to achieve something great, though 
she often blackly despaired of ever doing anything. 

When Mary Ann was sixteen years old her mother died, and 
soon after this her brother and sister married, so that she became, 
henceforth, housekeeper and sole companion to her dearly beloved 
father. As long as he lived she spent the greater part of her time 
with him in their remote country home. But when he died, she 
found her way, through the help of friends, out into the greater 
world. For years, now, she wrote and wrote, translations and 
articles; but it was not until she was a woman of middle age 
that she found the work which really made her famous. It was 
suggested to her then that she write a story, and what should she 
write about but that old Midland English life which she knew so 
well and with which she had sympathized so deeply? All at once 
she found that she could write of men and women so truly and 
sympathetically that here lay her real life work. Under the name 
of George Eliot she published a number of novels. 

George Eliot was the first English novelist to find all the stir- 
ring comedy and tragedy of her books, not in outward events, 
but in the hearts and souls of men, their inward victories and 
defeats. And so the little girl of Griff House became England’s 
greatest woman novelist. 

SILAS MARNER ROMOLA THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
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London Streets 
CHARLES DICKENS (English, 1812-1870) 


-IT WAS a crazy, tumble-down old building on the 
“al river, the blacking factory where Charles Dickens 
Soces EE} worked, and it was literally overrun with rats. 

=| Charles was only ten years old, shabbily dressed 
i] and underfed. He lived in a garret and he had a 
=) sausage and a slice of cold pudding for his dinner. 
Day after day he sat before a little table in the factory and cov- 
ered pots of blacking with oiled paper, for which work he received 
the magnificent sum of six shillings a week. Poll Green and Bob 
Fagin, a rough boy in a ragged apron and paper cap were his 
companions. 

Sometimes, before work began in the morning, Charles would 
sit on a flight of steps leading down to the Thames and tell stories 
to a quaint little cockney girl, a slavey who scrubbed floors and 
washed dishes all day long. Then the dingy warehouses that 
bordered the river would give way to castles of romance and 
knights and ladies would cross a bridge of splendor. But when 
the clock struck, play time was over. The boy went off to his 
pots of blacking, the girl to her scrubbing, and little did either 
dream that Charles would some day make that little slavey 
famous as the ‘‘Marchioness”’ in one of his stories. 

Charles Dickens’ father was a regular Mr. Mi- 
cawber, always confidently expecting something to 
turn up, and always going steadily down in the 
world. Once he had been a clerk in a navy pay 
office. There had even been fortunate days when 
Charles could go to school and read Robinson 
Crusoe and Don Quixote. Then for weeks at a time 
he was not Charles Dickens at all, but one of his 
heroes. Armed with a broken rod from an old 
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pair of shoe-trees, he would be Captain Somebody- fi 
or-Other of the Royal British Navy and would pur- 
chase his life from savages at the cost of a fearful 
scrimmage. But alack! Mr. Dickens ran into debt 
and was thrown into a wretched debtors’ prison called |, 
the Marshalsea. Mrs. Dickens made a forlorn at- 
tempt to open a small school and provide for her 
eight children, but soon the whole family followed the father, and 
Charles went to work in the factory. 

The little fellow felt a bitter sense of neglect and wasted talents. 
Sometimes, full of fancies and secret ambitions, he would tramp 
for miles just to look at an elegant red brick house on Gad’s Hill, 
to imagine that it was his and he lived there. After a few years 
Mr. Dickens inherited enough money to get him out of prison 
and send his son for a brief time to school. Nevertheless, it was 
little enough schooling the boy could get. In dark days of grind- 
ing toil he would wander, if he had the leisure, through the British 
Museum to learn what he could by himself. 

By the time he was nineteen Charles had fitted himself to be a 
reporter and, sitting up in the gallery, he reported discussions in 
Parliament. When he was twenty-five Pickwick Papers made him 
famous. A novelist of the poor before all else was Charles Dickens. 
What a procession of characters he gives us g- 
from the London streets, ludicrous or gro- 
tesque, pathetic or lovable. Only those hard | 
days in the blacking factory could have taught 
him to know these types so well, and his appeal F 
to the hearts of men brought about more than § 
one reform in England in the courts, in the f 
schools, and in wretched debtors’ prisons. So | 4 
at last the little boy was able to buy for his 
own the elegant house on Gad’s Hill. 
DaviID COPPERFIELD GREAT EXPECTATIONS OLIVER TWIST A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
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A Lady and Her Knight 


ELIZABETH BARRETT (1806-1861) and 
ROBERT BROWNING (1812-1889) 


N a picturesque and lovely home in the Malvern Hills, near 

Wales, there lived once with ten lively brothers and sisters, 

a little girl named Elizabeth Barrett. The country round about 
that fine old place was wonderfully green and beautiful: 


Dimpled close with hill and valley, 
Dappled very close with shade; 

Summer snow of apple blossoms 
Running up from glade to glade. 


And the little girl drank in the loveliness of it all as she raced 
and chased and romped with her brothers and sisters. On rainy 
days when she had to stay indoors, she pressed her face close 
against the window pane, drawing her little fingers down the 
long, trailing drops. ‘Rain, rain, go away, come again another 
day,” said she, and sure enough, at last the rain would hum 
dimly off and the thrush begin to sing. Then the sun and she went 
rushing out of doors together, over hill, over dale, glimmering 
hither, glimmering thither in the footsteps of the . 
showers! 

She was very fond of books, too, that little girl, Eas ) 
and when her best beloved brother, Edward, began Ce sh 
to study Greek with a tutor, she joined him and | x 
sat in her little chair with her book in one hand ‘WH=aX 
and a doll tenderly cherished in the other, per- i y 
sistently twisting her tongue around the strange | 
Greek words. Ever after, Elizabeth loved those ol 
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old Greek stories. Sometimes she said that she dreamed more 
often of Agamemnon than of Moses, her beautiful black pony. 
One year the little girl had a great flower bed laid out under the 
old pear tree, where the birds sang in the garden. It was shaped 
like an enormous giant. This, she said, was Hector, son of Priam, 
mighty hero of Troy. He had eyes of blue gentians staring winking 
at the skies, his locks were scented grasses that went waving in 
the breeze; his helmet was of golden daffodillies, his breastplate 
all of daisies; and in his hand he bore a sword of flashing lilies. 
Elizabeth’s closest chum in her childhood was her father. Often 
she used to write little poems and show them to him in secret. When 
she was fourteen, she wrote along poem, The Battle of Marathon, 
and her father thought it so fine that he had it really printed in ink. 
The girl was a wonderfully graceful, dainty little creature, of a 
slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls falling on either 
side of a most expressive face. Her eyes were large and tender, 
richly fringed by dark lashes, and her smile was like a sunbeam. 
One day, when she was fifteen, Elizabeth decided to go for a 
ride on her pony, Moses. But Moses was not brought up ready 
and harnessed, exactly on the moment, and so, in a fit of im- 
patience, she flounced out after him into the field. There she 
attempted to saddle him herself, but as she did so, she fell and 
the saddle came crashing on top of her. Poor little impatient 
Missie! She was severely hurt, and there followed years of inva- 
lidism, during which she never went out again in the same old 
free way, to ramble over the hills and romp in the out-of-doors. 
As time passed she lived in various different places, but wher- 
ever she went this cloud of illness continuously hung about her. 
The long days when she was confined to her room she spent in 
study and in writing poetry, but for many years she only talked 
with the outside world by means of letters,—letters always 
bright and vivacious with little mention of her troubles. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning: My DOVES HECTOR IN THE GARDEN 
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Gradually the young woman, thus so constantly confined to 
a sick room, grew to be a well known poet, and then one day a 
great man, one of the greatest of English poets, wrote Elizabeth 
Barrett a letter. He admired her, admired her work with all his 
heart and soul. This man was Robert Browning, and Elizabeth 
admired him as much as he did her. Soon the mail-coach was 
carrying letters regularly between them. After a time along 
came Mr. Browning to see the delicate little lady, and almost 
before she knew what had happened, he had married her and 
carried her off like a knight of old from the prison of her sick 
room to the golden land of Romance. In her joy and happiness she 
found herself transformed and lifted out of herillness. Mr. Brown- 
ing took her to live in a palace beneath the sunny skies of Italy. 

It was chiefly in the interesting old town of Florence, with its 
hoary, gray stone buildings and its splendid treasures of art, 
that they made their home henceforth. Mrs. Browning took 
the keenest interest in the Italian people who were just then strug- 
gling for their independence, and as she looked down on the 
ardent young patriots from the windows of her home, the famous 
Casa Guidi palace, she wrote poems full of sympathy for them. 

It was in Florence, too, that a little son, Robert, was born, 
and the mother, who had become the greatest of women-poets, 
had as much joy in all the wonderful things her little boy did as 
any less famous mother. 

The life of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning was re- 
markably happy together. They visited Venice and all the most 
beautiful spots in Italy and were absolutely one in the love, ad- 
miration and devotion which they bore to one another. 

When Mrs. Browning died, and Mr. Browning went back with 
his little son to England, the citizens of Florence, grateful for her 
love and sympathetic understanding, placed on the wall of Casa 
Guidi a marble tablet sacred to her memory. 


Robert Browning: THE PIED PIPER OF HAMLIN AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 
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The Ploughboy Poet 
ROBERT BURNS (Scotch 1759-1796) 


ILLIAM BURNS might live in a tiny, one-room mud cot- 

tage near the town of Ayr in Scotland, but he was a sturdy 
farmer for a’ that, and he meant that Robert and his other chil- 
dren should have an education. Aye, he and four of his neighbors 
hired John Murdoch to keep a school for their bairns and they 
all took turns at boarding this kindly Scotsman. Little Robert, 
it is true, liked to play truant. He loved each ‘“‘wee, modest, 
crimson-tippéd flower,” each ‘‘cowerin’, timorous beastie” of the 
field, and the ‘‘sweet, warbling woodlark on the tender spray” 
far better than his lessons. He loved the ‘“‘wild, mossy moun- 
tains,’”’ too, where grouse led their coveys through the heather 
and shepherds piped while they tended their sheep. Only by 
infinite patience did Murdoch win the boy to his studies. 

Now there was at this time in the Burns’ household an old 
woman named Betty Davidson, who knew more tales than any- 
one else in the country concerning fairies, ghosts and devils. In 
the eerie dusk of the cottage firelight, Robert sat at old Betty’s 
knee and soaked in stories of witches and warlocks, of wrinkled 
beldames and withered hags, which were later to make a riot of 

fun through his poem of Tam o’ Shanter. His mother, too, told 
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him the early romances and tales of Scottish history, arousing in 
his breast the deepest tenderness for his country. Many a time 
the little fellow was to be seen strutting down the village street in 
the wake of the drums and the squealing bagpipes. Teedle dee, 
teedle dum, teedle deedle, and Bobbie Burns after the bagpipes! 
Later, while he followed the plough through the fresh-turned 
fields, he always had some book of ballads before him. When the 
village blacksmith gave him a life of William Wallace to read, 
off he must go at once to explore every den and dell in Leglen 
Woods where Wallace was said to have hidden. 

All on a summer’s day young Robert went a-reaping in the 
golden harvest field beside a bonnie lassie who sang like a lark 
for sweetness. The sight and sound awoke in his heart the gift 
of song. Oh-hey for somebody! He must needs pour forth a poem! 

A sturdy, affectionate lad was Bobbie Burns in those days, 
and no doubt about it, whatever; but when he grew to be a youth 
he fell in with evil companions, certain jovial smugglers who 
plied their trade in the deep-hidden caves of the rocky Ayrshire 
coast, and he liked all too well their lawless ways and speech. He 
began to frequent the taverns, to drink and join in swaggering 
revels. Poor lad! His life went from bad to worse. His father 
died leaving a burden of debts; the farm was poor, crops failed 
and Robert found himself at last tangled and fast-bound in a 
host of difficulties. The only way out seemed to be for him to 
leave home and go adventuring to Jamaica. 

In order to raise the passage money of nine pounds, friends 
urged Burns to publish the poems which he had long been writ- 
ing. This book was instantly praised and Burns became so pop- 
ular that instead of going to Jamaica, he was off to Edinburgh to 
be feted and praised by all. From the little farm in Ayrshire he 
made his way to the fine old city which towered up proudly 
before him from Holyrood to the Castle, picturesque and smoke- 
wreathed by day, by night a climbing tier of lights and cressets. 
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But alas! Success in the city was short-lived. Burns found himself 
wholly out of sympathy with the standards of the world. How 
could he, whose heart was yearning to pay honor to whom honor 
was due, endure to see a fellow whose abilities would scarcely have 
made an eight-penny tailor and whose heart was not worth three 
farthings, meet with all the fawning notice and attention which 
were withheld from a man of genius, merely because he was poor? 
This was a state of affairs never to be endured by one who could 
write: 

Is there for honest poverty 
That hangs his head and a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For @ that and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure and a’ that, 
The rank ts but the guinea stamp; 
The man’s the gold for a’ that! 


Ye see yon birkie called a lord, 
Wha struts and stares and a’ that; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that. 
For @ that and @ that, 
Hits ribband, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at @ that. 


In the very heyday of his success in Edinburgh, Burns began 
to see that he should have to return to the country, don his “‘hod- 
den-grey’’ once again and follow the plough. Accordingly, he 
turned his back on the city and married a country lassie. Then 
he settled down to a small farm at Ellisland, with high hopes 
that here he should be happy. But poor Burns! In spite of his 
warm heart and his love of laughter, he yielded too easily to temp- 
tation ever to be happy. The taverns and ale-houses saw him 
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| frequently again. How then could 
he make Ellisland pay? In a short 
time he had to sell it. With his 
wife and children he moved into 
the little town of Dumfries. And 
now he was separated from all that 
rustic country life and picturesque, 
rural scenery that had been his 
inspiration. He turned down no 
more daisies in the field; the horned 

=— moon hung no longer in his win- 
dow pane; he saw no more rosebuds in the morning dew, so 
pure among their leaves so green. Amid the dirty streets, the 
gossip and dissipation of a third-rate Scottish town, he was 
neither in harmony with himself nor with the world. And so, at 
the age of thirty-one, worn out and old before his time, the great- 
est poet of Scotland died. 

Robert Burns’ songs came to him as naturally as the carol 
to the blackbird. In one short summer’s day he dashed off all 
of Tam o’ Shanter. His songs are full of laughter, full of tears, 
and tender as the crooning of a mother. In his heart was a great 
sympathy which reached out to all mankind, and to beasts and 
flowers of the field as well. He makes us smell the new-turned 
earth, the breath of kine, and the milk-white thorn that scents 
the evening gale, and yet his deepest interest was in men—in men 
and women, lads and lassies. First and foremost he was the poet 
of the fireside and the hearth, of the wee white cottage glinting 
through the trees, with smoke slow curling from its ingle-nook, 
where wait some thrifty wife and wee, sweet bairns to welcome 
home their Dad. His touch falls on men’s souls like the touch of 
tender hands and of all great men from the North Country thereis 
none who holds in his countrymen’s hearts a place like Robert Burns. 


TaM O’SHANTER TOAMMOuNTAIN Daisy THE COTTER’SSATURDAY NIGHT FoR A’ THAT AND A’ THAT 
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The Laird of Abbotsford 
SIR WALTER Scott (Scotch, 1771-1832) 


NDER the ruins of an old castle in Scotland a 
tiny boy once played on the soft green turf 
among the lambs and dogs. This was little Walter 
Scott who had been sent down from his home in 
Edinburgh to his grandfather’s farm at Sandy- 
knowe, that he might live out of doors and grow 
strong, for the child had been lame from his babyhood. Here, 
under the great shade trees or in a corner of the drawing room, 
Walter’s grandmother and aunt told him endless ballads of Scot- 
tish history and tales of the Border heroes. Before he could read 
he learned these ballads by heart and he loved them so dearly that 
he would shout them out at the top of his voice, even when the 
minister came to call, much to the discomfort of that worthy gentle- 
man, who could neither speak nor hear above such a terrific din. 
Once Walter’s aunt took him to the theatre in London. The 
play was As You Like It, and it all seemed intensely real to the 
child. When Orlando and Oliver fell to quarreling, he was so 
grieved that he cried aloud in a voice to be heard throughout 
the house, “But aren’t they brothers?” 

As soon as he was strong enough to go to school, Walter became, 
in spite of his lameness, a leader in frolics and “high jinks.”’ 
Sometimes he wandered about the country to gather from the 
peasant folk the quaint old ballads he loved, and he brought 
away as souvenirs of the different places he visited, the branches 
of trees from which he eagerly planned to carve a set of chessmen. 

“T will make kings and queens from branches growing near pal- 
aces,” he said, ‘‘and bishops from those that have shaded an abbey.” 

When he said good-bye to school Scott hung out a shingle 
announcing that he was a lawyer, but his beloved ballads kept 
running in his head, and so, instead of trying cases, he began 
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to write ballads of his own, The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The 
Lady of the Lake. Presently he found himself famous as a poet. 
Then he bought himself a beautiful home at Abbotsford on the 
river Tweed, where he lived like a country laird, keeping open 
house for all visitors amid the gray hills and the heather of the 
border country that he loved so well. 

Here he hoped he should live in peace forever, but he had among 
his acquaintances a certain swaggering little tailor nick-named 
Rig-dum-funny-dos. This Rig-dum-funny-dos he placed at the 
head of a publishing house which he had just organized. But, 
alack, the little man knew more of cutting a pair of breeches 
than of running a business, and all too soon he involved his friend 
in enormous business debts. These must be paid off honorably, 
and in order to earn the money, Scott plunged at once into work, 
writing his first novel, Waverley. This he published without 
signing his name to it, and now in an incredibly short time he 
wrote novel after novel of the splendid Waverley series, calling 
vividly to life the past of English and Scottish history. Few even 
guessed that the hospitable Laird of Abbotsford, always surrounded 
by guests, living in fine old feudal fashion with baronial splendor 
and hospitality, was the author of these novels. Where did he 
ever find time to write them? Even the few who knew how early 
he rose to write, insisted it seemed like magic. ‘He must keep a 
goblin,” said they, “hidden away in attic or cellar to help him!” 

In 1825, after eleven years of brilliant and prosperous labor, 
he seemed at last about to be free from debt. Just at that very 
time, however, he found he had been involved again through 
that publishing business of his, to the huge amount of 130,000 
pounds! It was a terrific blow! To pay off this enormous debt, 
he toiled incessantly once more. Seven years he toiled, a long 
heroic struggle and in the end his health broke down and he 
died, but he left a name unstained and held in the highest honor. 


IVANHOE WAVERLEY THE TALISMAN Count ROBERT OF PARIS Guy MANNERING 
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and Mountain P 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON (Byurnson) (Norwegian, 1832-1910) 


HE minister’s little lad was a dull scholar. One must have 

the patience of Job to get anything into his head. His teachers 
were in despair and sometimes his parents thought they must 
send him to sea to be tamed by the stern discipline of a sailor. 

But ah, it was a beautiful spot where he lived in the Romsdal, 
one of the finest valleys of western Norway, and the boy soaked 
in all the weird loveliness of the place. There the dark hues of 
mountain masses crowned with ice and snow, are mingled with 
the variegated splendor of the green and flower-clad valley. Dark 
fjords stretch their long arms into the land. From the very edge 
of their waters the mountains often rise, abrupt and rugged and 
sombre, with waterfalls and cascades, like silver ribbands, like 
bridal veils, like sheets of mist, leaping down from the snows and 
coquetting with the rainbows. 

Trolls could live in such a spot and giants of ice and mist. 
Aye, they could play ball with boulders or snowball with an 
avalanche. In all the old Norse sagas, eddas and tales the boy 
felt the thunder of Norway’s rivers, the roar of her waterfalls, the 
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sighing of her groves, the shadowy melancholy of her fjords and 
sombre mountains, and the sunny joy of all her flower-clad valleys. 

He was twelve when he went to the grammar school at Molde, 
a small coast town in Romsdal. Would he ever learn his lessons? 
Say, would he ever fit himself for the university? His teachers 
urged but he only said: “They want me to study and read so 
much, while I would rather write.” 

Sometimes people flung at the lad the title of Agitator. When 
he was only fifteen, he organized a club of boys to talk over po- 
litical matters. Even to those remote valleys of Norway, the 
revolutions that threatened thrones all over Europe in the year 
1848 had sent their thundering echoes and awakened a response. 
Young Bjérnson, in a land with a King, was the outspoken leader 
of the boys who favored a republic and he started among them a 
paper called Liberty,which had to be written painstakingly by hand. 

At length, with great difficulty, the Agitator passed the entrance 
examinations for the University of Christiania. But now he found 
a new line of activity which awakened all his interest. Since 1814, 
when Norway had separated from Denmark to become an inde- 
pendent kingdom, she had been struggling to create a national 
literature, untinged by the color of any foreign influence. Asbjérn- 
son and Moe had already made their pilgrimages among the 
picturesque villages and quaint littie hamlets of Norway, collecting 
from the peasants the fine old fairy tales of the people, and these 
had had their effect upon the writings of the day. Yet, save for 
her ancient stories, Norway had still little literature that was 
really her own. One might easily trace the finger of Denmark or 
France or Germany in everything that was done. At this miser- 
able state of things young Bjérnson’s patriotism took flame. 
Fjords and mountains and peasant-folk! Let Norway have her 
own literature. 

Henceforth the boy whom teachers could not drive to work that 
did not interest him, labored and worked without ceasing. His 
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first story was Synnove Solbakken. It was different from anything 
else that had ever been done in Norway. Heretofore it had been 
the fashion for Norwegian authors to write romantic tales of Italy 
or some other far-off land, but Bjérnson had the courage to seek 
his subject right at home. He wrote about Norway and homely 
Norse peasant life, and how simply, how freshly, with what in- 
finite sympathy for his people! His work at once became popular. 
Tall, erect, broad-shouldered son of the frozen North, he could 
speak with a silver tongue, he could write like no other Norwegian. 
Three times he edited a paper, once he was director of the Na- 
tional Theatre at Bergen and again of the Royal Theatre at 
Christiania. Now he began to publish in rapid succession a series 
of national dramas, the subjects of which were taken from Old 
Norse or Icelandic sagas. As in his novels, he aimed to depict 
the modern Norse peasant, so in his dramas he strove to present 
what was most thoroughly Norse out of Norway’s historic past. 
As time went on a still more serious purpose took root in his 
heart. It was no longer his ambition only to please and amuse. 
He began to see clearly the faults in Norwegian society and to 
wish to bring home to the people a real desire for reform. So 
now he spoke out plainly and depicted these faults in his dramas. 
When he saw the dishonesty of the press, he put all that he saw 
on the stage in the shape of a play called The Editor; when he 
saw the corruption in the world of trade and commerce he wrote 
The Bankrupt, and, in his drama The King, he gave free expression 
to his ideas about a republic as the ideal form of government. 
During the later years of his life Bjérnson was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature and he proved to be one of the greatest 
poets, dramatists and novelists that Norway ever produced, the 
most Norwegian of Norwegians. When he =< 
wrote a national song it was sung by the Ii/i@ 
sa) whole nation from Lindesnes to the North P'S 
23 Cape and the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
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The Rector’s Son 
ALFRED TENNYSON (English, 1809-1892) 


OMERSBY lay a mere dip of green in the treeless waste of 
hills. To the north stretched the wind-swept wolds, to the 
south the wide sadness of the fens, to the east the marshes moan- 
ing in the gale. In contrast to all this bleakness the gentler beauties 
of nature that showed themselves at Somersby touched with a 
deeper feeling the heart of Alfred Tennyson, the Rector’s little 
son—violets and cuckoo flowers, warmth and scent and color, the 
song of birds and the music of running water. 

Above the lane, deep sunken in flowery banks, rose the squat 
little church, small and unpretentious beneath its yew trees, the 
slim Gothic cross among the gravestones its only claim to beauty. 
Directly opposite stood the Rectory, a tiny house built of white- 
washed brick covered with woodbines, and nestling beneath a 
mass of elms and larches that dappled the lawn with sun and 
shade. How in the world could seven lanky boys, four girls, a 
father, a mother, an occasional aunt, indefinite servants and inter- 
mittent guests all squeeze themselves into a building so small? 

Alfred was a lean dark little fellow with a firm-set, leonine 
head and a mane of thick hair. When he was very little he would 
put words together into lines which pleased him and run about 
shouting, ‘‘Far, far, away!” or “I heard a whisper in the wind.” 
At eight he covered two sides of a slate with blank verse. At 
twelve he had composed an epic in twelve books which he would 
go shouting about the fields in the dark. 

Alfred was not happy in school. He preferred the hollyhocks 
and lilies and friendly faces of the Rectory, and so he was taught 
largely at home by his father. Up in the attic he had a favorite 
room, clean and white, with dimity curtains and the smell of 
honeysuckle, and the hooting of owls at night time. Here he and 
his brothers read to each other the poems they had written. 
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The Rector, a tall, stern man, was not pleased with his sons 
for writing poetry. Was that any way for a poor boy to earn a 
living, pray tell? But their mother, on the contrary, was thrilled 
by their ability. When she was dragged up the hills in her basket 
chair by a great Newfoundland dog—for she was often an in- 
valid—she hearkened proudly while they read her the poems 
they had written, a pleasant little confederacy of mother and 
sons. One wonderful afternoon when Alfred was seventeen, Mrs. 
Tennyson stood at the cross-roads waiting for the carrier, and 
when he came jogging along in his cart, he left her a parcel of 
proof, marked Poems by Two Brothers. What anevent! Alfred and 
Charles were really in print, and with ten pounds for their efforts! 

At Cambridge Alfred continued making a music of words, but 
he had a hard row to hoe, for the critics trounced him and pounded 
him and left him for dead, so to speak. His greatest comfort 
was his friendship with Arthur Hallam, but, alas, young Hallam died 
and Alfred mourned ate A nL mt ee sae 
his death in the EL, AREER AY 
poem In Memoriam. Sn Z 
For years he worked, 
often struggling with 
poverty, but when 
success came, it came 
in a flood. He became 
the best loved poet in 
England. He married, 
he was made Poet 
Laureate, he enjoyed 
the friendship of 
Queen Victoria and 


was raised to the peer- Rss : 

ip reget: =~ = SS Ted pe ie 
age, as Baron Tenny- |° --= - OD me EF PRE 
son. THE CITy CHILD THE PRINCESS IDYLLS OF THE KING 
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The Father of American Song 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT (American, 1794-1878) 


NE of the descendants of that arch little Puritan maiden, 
Priscilla Mullins, and her bashful lover, John Alden, was a 
small boy named William Cullen Bryant. William was born in the 
beautiful hilly country of Cummington, Massachusetts, fit cradle 
for a real poet of Nature. His father, Dr. Peter Bryant, was 
a country physician, and he used to love to wander with his 
sons out into the wild woodlands and up into the hills, keen-eyed 
and alert to each flash of little woodland creatures through the 
leaves, loving them all and lifting up his heart with joy for all 
Nature’s ways of beauty. In the long winter nights, when the 
snow lay white on the world without and a roaring fire blazed 
on the cosy hearth within, Dr. Bryant would read aloud to his 
children from the treasures of his library which was one of the 
largest in the neighborhood. During the day the boys went to the 
public school, but when the school hours were over they raced out 
into the woods and fields, exploring all the country round about. 
When Cullen grew to young manhood he was sent to Williams 
College, but his father was too poor to permit him to finish his 
education at Yale University, as he had hoped, and so for a time 
he pursued his studies at home. It was at this period, when he 
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was still little more than a youth, that, as he was one day wander- 
ing in the forest, his thoughts framed themselves into Thanatopsis. 
To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: 

Having written the poem down on paper he laid it aside and 
forgot it altogether. It was not until some six years later that 
his father accidentally discovered it, took it to Boston and had 
it published. It produced a decided impression at once, for no 
American poet had yet written anything to equal it. 

From this time forth, though Cullen had been educated for a 
lawyer, he continued to devote himself to literature. In 1825, he 
became editor-in-chief and part proprietor of the New York Even- 
ing Post, a position which he held for fifty years. 

When the question of the abolition of slavery began to be 
agitated, Bryant in the Post, took the side of the Abolitionists. 
This stand was decidedly unpopular in those days and brought 
down upon it a storm of abuse. Mr. Bryant, however, refused to 
surrender his convictions, although he was denounced and de- 
serted by many of his former friends, and was more than once 
threatened by the violence of the mob. 

In 1860 he was one of the presidential electors who chose 
President Lincoln, and ever afterward he enjoyed the confidence 
and friendship of Lincoln. During the dark days of the Civil 
War, when all too many deserted and betrayed that gaunt, lone 
man in the President’s chair, Bryant stood firmly by him, ever 
aiding and supporting him; and no other journal was more instru- 
mental than the Post in bringing about the great changes of 
public opinion which ended in the destruction of slavery. 

Mr. Bryant lived to be a very old man. He was the first Amer- 
ican poet to win permanent distinction and he exercised a mighty 
influence over the younger literary men of America. 


THANATOPSIS THE FOUNTAIN To A WATERFOWL 
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The Children’s Hour 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (American, 1807-1882) 


N an historic old wooden house, overshadowed 
by splendid elms and standing on one of the 
spacious streets of Cambridge, that delightful old 
university town, there lived once a modest, deep- 
_ {hearted gentleman whose highest ambition was to 
{be a perfect man and through sympathy and love 
to help others to be the same. The old house had 
been built before the Revolution and occupied by 
mtecinieton when he took command of the American army in 1776. 

Its study windows looked across the green Brighton meadows far 
away to the Brookline hills. It was in that study just at twilight 
that the poet used to hear the patter of little feet in the room above 
him and see, in the lamplight, his children on the stairs. A rush 
and a raid from the doorway, they were swarming over his chair— 
Alice, laughing Allegra and “Edith with golden hair.” 

A scholar and a poet was Longfellow, a Professor at Harvard 
University, and yet he always seemed to have time for everybody 
and everything. Never was he too busy to see a caller, or to help by 
word or deed whoever was in distress. Often strangers called to 
see him, or children, not venturing to call, hung about his garden 
gate, hoping just to catch a glimpse of him. To such his courtesy 
was complete. He never seemed to think they had come for a peep 
at him, but took it for granted that they wanted to see Washing- 
ton’s study, which he showed them with simple pleasure. Indeed, 
far from trying to hide himself from intruders, he rarely even drew 
the blinds of his study windows at night. What a sunny, genial 
nature was his, full of courage, tenderness and strength. In joy 
and sorrow, he lived life beautifully and happily, with neither 
envy nor malice and with unbounded charity. 

Through his mother Longfellow was descended from John Alden 
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and Priscilla, those precious Puritan lovers whose quaint courtship 
he described so beautifully in Miles Standish. In his boyhood he 
lived amid the quiet surroundings of Portland, Maine, where he was 
born, and he never forgot the pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
the shadowy lines of trees which permit, here and there through 
their branches, a sudden glimpse of the sea. He never forgot 
“the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-iides tossing free, 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 


And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea.” 


His college days at Bowdoin, where he was a classmate of 
Hawthorne, introduced him to the falls of the Androscoggin River, 
wild scenery and rich in Indian lore and legend. The greater part 
of his life, however, 
was spent at Cam- 
bridge, writing and 
teaching, quiet days 
and little varied save 
for frequent trips to 
Europe. He was a 
poet of the past, of 
legendary heroes, 
and not like Lowell, 
a moulder of the 
present, but the mu- 
sic and deep feeling 
in his work have 
made him more be- 
loved than any other 
American poet. 


HIAWATHA. THE CourRTsptP OF MILES STANDISH. EVANGELINE. My Lost YOuUTR 
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The Lonely Boy 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (American, 1804-1864) 


HE solitary figure of a boy, alone on a rocky 
cliff overlooking the sea at Salem. The surge 
beating up on the shore and the vast ocean 
stretching away before him. How Nathaniel 
loved the sea! His father had been a sailor 
and sailed far away to the Indies, to Africa 
_ and Brazil. Sometimes Nathaniel said to his 

"mother that he, too, would go to sea and never 
come back again. A shy, solitary lad was he, fond of his own 
fancies, and of long, lonely rambles along the shore or through 
the queer little streets of Salem with their quaint old doorways 
and tragic memories of early witchcraft days. 

When Nathaniel was fourteen his mother moved to a little 
town in Maine on the fresh, bright waters of Sebago Lake. Here 
the lad began again his solitary walks. He roamed the woods 
by day with his gun and rod, and in the moonlight nights of 
winter, he skated upon the lake till midnight, alone, always 
alone. When he found himself far from home and wearied with 
exercise, he often took refuge in some wood-cutter’s cabin, where 
half a tree would be burning upon the hearth. 

But when Nathaniel grew up, he did not go to sea. He went 
to Bowdoin College, instead, where he met two interesting youths, 
Franklin Pierce and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. While he 
was here certain new desires took root in his heart, for he wrote 
to his mother, “How would you like some day to see a whole 
shelf full of books written by your son, with ‘Hawthorne’s Works’ 
printed on their backs?’’ 

When he was graduated from Bowdoin, instead of making off 
to sniff salt whiffs of old Ocean from behind the mast, he returned 
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to Salem, and took to writing, living in such seclusion that even 
his own fellow citizens scarcely knew him by sight! 

Little money, however, came from his magazine articles, and 
all too soon, life unrolled another picture,—Nathaniel now a 
weigher in the Customs House at Boston, measuring coal, salt 
and other bulky commodities that came in on foreign vessels. 
Thereafter, Nathaniel doing a farm hand’s chores at Brook Farm, 
striving with other earnest thinkers, to work out a way for men 
to lead better and simpler lives. 

In 1842 Hawthorne married and settled down in the hand- 
some Old Manse at Concord. A beautiful place it was and all 
his rich life there called forth a book which he named with tender 
affection Mosses from an Old Manse. 

In the years that followed Hawthorne lived for a time in a 
little red wooden house at Lenox in the Berkshires where he led 
an idyllic life of peace, happy in the companionship of his wife 
and their three children. Their home stood in the midst of a 
broad valley that was like a great bowl flooded with golden sun- 
shine. In the center there was a lake and all around an amphi- 
theatre of hills about whose quiet peaks hung delicate purple 
mists like the softest of airy veils. Here Mr. Hawthorne would 
lie in the sunshine flecked with the shadows from a tree, and his 
little Una, Rose and Julian would climb over him and cover his 
chin and breast with grass till he looked like Pan, the merry 
god of the woods, with a verdant woodland beard. With children 
he was always happy and he loved to tell them stories. 

In 1853 Hawthorne’s college friend, now President Pierce, 
sent him to Liverpool as American Consul and for seven years 
he remained abroad. When he returned once more to America, 
he went to live in Concord, where he knew Louisa Alcott, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau and all the other interesting 
Concord people. In that lovely spot he spent the rest of his days. 


WONDER BooK TwicE TOLD TALES THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
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A Rover in the Catskills 


WASHINGTON IRVING (American, 1783-1859) 


PONG, long ago, just at the close of the Amer- 
w ican Revolution, when New York was a 
_ little old town with all the air of an over- 
grown village, a small boy was born there 
whose mother named him siete Irving 


took him one day to see the procession escort- 
ing General Washington to Federal Hall to 
take his oath as first President of the United 
States. Pressing through the throng, the 
nurse dragged her small charge up to the great man and told 
him that the boy had been given his name. With a kindly smile 
Washington stopped to give his young namesake his blessing. 
Washington Irving grew to be an adventurous lad. He liked 
to visit new scenes and observe strange manners and customs. 
When he was still the merest slip of a child he made long tours of 
discovery into foreign parts, the foreign parts of his own little 
city, and more than once his parents had to employ the town- 
crier to hunt up their wandering son by crying his name through 
the town. He loved to roam around the Battery, and to wander 
out on the piers to watch the out-going ships departing to distant 
climes. With what longing eyes did he gaze after their lessening 
sails and waft himself in fancy to the very ends of the earth. As 
he grew into boyhood, Washington extended the range of his 
adventures. He now spent his holiday afternoons in rambles 
far out into the country round about New York, visiting the little 
viliages where the descendants of the old Dutch settlers continued 
to dwell, and pushing on, on to the very distant hills. He made 
voyages, too, in a sail-boat up the lordly Hudson River whose 
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cliffs and towering highlands breathed forth the very spirit of old 
Dutch and Indian legends. He penetrated into the heart of the 
Catskill Mountains, that rise to the west of the river, changing 
their magical hues with every hour of the day. 

At times he peered into some dark glen, lonely and wild and 
tangled, or stood at the foot of a waterfall, a sliding sheet of silver, 
slipping down over mossy rocks; again he came out on the edge of 
a precipice, whence he could look out for miles and miles over all 
the sun-flooded valley and see far down below the twisting ribbon 
of the Hudson. He knew those mountains in sunshine and in 
storm—now in the calm of evening when they threw their long 
blue shadows peacefully over the valleys, or gathered a hood 
of gray vapors about their heads to glow in the setting sun like a 
crown of glory—now when the thunderclouds lowered, the light- 
ning went leaping from crag to crag and peal after peal of thunder 
rolled crashing down their heights. And at the foot of these fairy 
mountains, its smoke curling up through the trees, would nestle 
a little Dutch village, where the houses had latticed windows and 
the gable fronts were surmounted by the quaintest of weathercocks. 
Here in the shade of some great tree before the old tavern, Irving 
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could always find a club of worthies smoking their pipes and whiling 
away the long, lazy summer’s day by telling endless stories. 

But as the boy grew to young manhood, he began to long to go 
further still in his travels. He had seen and loved so much of the 
natural beauty of America, her mighty lakes and mountains, her 
valleys and trackless forests, her broad, deep rivers and boundless 
plains, but now old Europe beckoned him. He longed for her 
treasures of art, her quaint and different customs, her poetic as- 
sociations. He longed to loiter about her ruinous old castles, and 
reconstruct in his fancy all the shadowy grandeur of her past. 
And so when the young maid who had been his sweetheart died 
and there was nothing more to hold him in America, off he went 
to England. Already he was known there as the author of Sal- 
magundi Papers and that humorous mixture of fact and fancy, 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York. And so in England he found 
a place ready made for him. He could travel now as much as he 
pleased and he set down in his Sketch Book all the interesting 
things he saw—little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered 
quiet, peasants in country lanes, as well as the solemn magnifi- 
cence of grand old Westminster Abbey. 

A journey to Spain gave him the rich store of Spanish and Moor- 
ish legend to put into The Alhambra and The Conquest of Granada. 

After seventeen long years abroad, Irving returned to New 
York and bought the beautiful place called Sunnyside at Tarry- 
town on the Hudson, not far from Sleepy Hollow. No woman 
ever replaced the sweetheart of his youth and Irving never mar- 
ried, but here at beautiful Sunnyside he passed all the rest of his 
days, quitting it only once for any length of time, and thento 
serve for four years as American Minister to Spain. But however 
great was the volume of work that Washington Irving put forth, 
his name always calls first to mind the magic of the Catskills and 


the Hudson, gleaming through mists of romantic old Dutch 
legends. 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW Rip VAN WINKLE 
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"Way Down South in Dixie 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (American, 1848-1908) 


LITTLE, red-haired, freckle-faced midget of a boy 
= dashing down the main street of a sleepy Georgia 
flltown behind a team of powerful horses and hand- 
| ling the reins with all the confidence of a six-foot 
%t hostler! Joel Chandler Harris, you mischievous 


¢- ~ Come down off that box at once! Your mother is 
~——" horrified. 
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It was well for Joel that he did not distress that good mother 
of his too often, for all her hopes were centered on him. Long 
years ago the boy’s father had deserted the two, and his mother 
had shouldered with splendid courage the burden of their sup- 
port. She took in sewing and the two lived in a tiny cottage 
behind the great house of a friend. 

Eatonton was a typical little Southern town of the days before 
the Civil War. It had a courthouse and a town square, a tavern 
and several wide streets shaded by rows of fine old trees. On 
either side of the road, behind the trim boxwood hedges, rose 
stately colonial houses, the white pillars of their piazzas glinting 
here and there through the screen of odorous cedars, brightly 
blossoming myrtles and oleanders around them. 

A fun-loving, rough-and-tumble lad on the surface was Joel, 
playing all sorts of pranks with his friends and rolling in the white 
mud gullies or munching ginger-cakes with the little negro chil- 
dren. But he was a tender-hearted boy at bottom and never 
forgot a kindness. See him now behind the old school house, 
showing a wren’s nest to three little girls with such delight in the 
tiny, fragile thing. And how gentle and kind the little girls are 
to the lad. A simple thing, but he never forgot it! 

One day Joel found these words in a newspaper, ““Boy Wanted 
to Learn the Printer’s Trade.’’ Here was his opportunity. He 
was only fourteen years old but he put away his tops and marbles, 
packed up his little belongings in an old-fashioned trunk, kissed 
his mother good-bye and was off. He went to work for Mr. Joseph 
Addison Turner of Turnwold, a fine old plantation, with cotton- 
fields white as snow in the season, and a group of negro cabins 
hid in a grove of oak trees behind the house. Mr. Turner pub- 
lished a paper called The Countryman, and the little printing 
office where the boy worked was a primitive place on the roof of 
which the squirrels scampered and the bluejays cracked their 
acorns. Not twenty steps from the office door a partridge had 
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built her nest and was raising a brood of young, while more than 
once a red fox went loping stealthily by to the woods. 

It was hard to say whether Joel enjoyed most the out-of-door 
life on the plantation, tramping about with a boy just his age who 
knew every path in the countryside, or browsing in Mr. Turner’s 
fine library, for he dearly loved to read. But when the work and 
play of the day were ended, and the glow of the light-wood knot 
could be seen in the negro cabins, Joel and the Turner children 
would steal away from the house and visit their friends in the 
slave quarters. Tucked away in the nook of a chimney corner, 
Joel listened with eager interest while Old Harbert and Uncle 
George Terrell, their black faces a-gleam in the firelight, told their 
precious tales of Brer Rabbit and all the other lore of beasts and 
birds handed down from their African forefathers. And some- 
times, while the yellow yam baked in the ashes, or a hoe-cake 
browned on the shovel, the negroes would croon a camp-meeting 
hymn, or sing a corn-shucking melody. 

So passed months and years at Turnwold. And then the Civil 
War! Joel Harris, a youth, with all the fire and passionate preju- 
dices of boyhood, sitting up on a fence and watching the victorious 
Northern troops pass by, ploughing ankle-deep through the mud! 
The defeat of the South meant the end of The Countryman and 
the ruin of Mr. Turner. Joel had to start life anew. One paper 
after another gave him employment, and then, at last, he began 
to write for the Ailanta Constitution all those lively negro folk 
tales impressed so vividly on his mind in the old days at Turnwold 
—the stories of Uncle Remus. To Joel’s immense surprise, Uncle 
Remus made him famous. And so it happened that the little red- 
haired boy, now grown a man with a wife and children of his 
own, could offer his mother a real home, and as his fame grew 
with the passing years, he brought her increasing happiness and 
fulfilled all her early dreams. 


UNcLE Remus, His SONGS AND SAYINGS Dappy JAKE, THE RUNAWAY THE TAR BaRgy 
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The Bad Boy 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
(American, 1836-1907) 


HOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH was 
born in the quaint, old, elm-shaded 
town of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, which lies so near to the 
ocean that the constant sight of 
tall-masted ships and the smell of 
the sea are enough to set any boy’s 
blood a-tingle with the spirit of adventure. 

As a boy Tom spent whole hours with his nose in a book, all 
alone up in the attic of the old house where he lived. Here from 
the midst of castaway rubbish, he had dug out some exciting 
books of adventure, Don Quixote and the Arabian Nights. 

Among the antiquated furniture in the attic was an old-fash- 
ioned, hide-covered trunk, reminiscent of that fascinating age of 
adventure for which his whole being sighed. The trunk had worn 
exceedingly shabby, but still had enough of the air of romance 
to be very interesting to Tom. One day, as the boy was passing a 
barber’s shop, he saw some hair restorer displayed in the window, 
in connection with marvelous promises as to what the magic liquid 
could do in the matter of bringing back hair where no hair appeared 
to be. Thinking of his beloved but moth-eaten trunk, Tom went 
into the shop immediately and parted with what must have 
seemed an enormous amount of his pocket money, to buy a bottle 
of the hair restorer. He then returned at once to his attic and 
began applying the liquid copiously to the hide of the trunk, in 
eager hopes of seeing new hair appear in the bald places. Every 
day, thereafter, he patiently climbed the stairs to observe the 
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expected sprouting. But strange to say, the old trunk remained 
as sadly bald as before! 

Before he was twelve years old, Tom had written a pirate story 
called by the highly exciting name of Colenzo. The scene of this 
thrilling tale was a wild, lonely and tropical isle located, accord- 
ing to Tom, somewhere about seven miles off Portsmouth Harbor! 

When Tom was sixteen, his father died, and there was no money 
to send the boy to college, so he set out to seek his fortune in New 
York. There he became a clerk in the office of an uncle who was 
a banker. All the time, however, the impulse which had prompted 
him to write Colenzo was urging and urging within him, so that, 
by the time he was twenty, he had decided to break away from 
the business world altogether and devote himself to writing. At 
first it was by no means easy, trying to earn a living by writing. 
He obtained work as a proof-reader in a publishing house to 
make both ends meet, but he stuck pluckily to his profession and 
at last found himself editor of one of the well known magazines. 

Henceforth for many years he was a writer both of prose and of 
such lovely poems as Robins in the Treetop. But always Tom’s 
boyhood and the happy days of boyish adventure and fancy in 
Portsmouth were with him. Rivermouth, the scene of several of 
his stories, is really Portsmouth, and in The Story of a Bad Boy, 
- he tells much that was true of his , 
own boyhood. 

In the old Aldrich home at Ports- | 
mouth visitors may see, to this very | 
day, the marvelous ship and the little | 
¥ 1} room that were Tom’s, and in the | 
garret, the playthings of which he | 
tells and which he so dearly loved. ! 


THE STORY OF A BaD Boy 
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In Search of Adventure 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (Scotch, 1850-1894) 


OBERT’S old nurse, ‘“Cummy,” held him 
up to the window when he was tired of 
hearing her read, and let him gaze on the 
wonder-world without. He watched the 
carts in the dawn rumbling cityward, his 
peaked white face pressed hard against the 
pane in his eagerness, and in the evening 
the appearance of the lamplighter was 

= almost as exciting as a raid by a pirate. 
ROnEe lived i in n Edinburgh and his father was an engineer 
who built great lighthouses that flashed out their lights all along 
the Scottish coast; but the boy was scarcely strong enough to 
follow his father’s calling. 

When he was a young man he went off with his canoe to 
paddle through the canals and rivers, the quaint, trim villages and 
pleasant fields of Belgium and France. This adventure he followed 
with a walking trip through Southern France, having as his only 
companion a particularly stubborn donkey. When he returned to 
England he wrote so delightfully of these journeys, An Inland 
Voyage, and Travels With A Donkey, that his friends began to urge 
him to give up other work and do nothing but write. 

A year or so later, Stevenson heard that the young lady whom 
he was to marry, a Mrs. Osbourne, was ill in California, so he 
set out to join her. Travel was expensive and he had little money, 
so he went as a steerage passenger among all the hodge-podge 
of immigrants—queer characters, jabbering the strange tongues 
of half the countries of Europe. Then he crossed the American 
continent on an immigrant train. In San Francisco he married 
Mrs. Osbourne and after some months in a desolate mining 
camp, he returned with her and his stepson to Scotland. 
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Stevenson had never been strong or well, though he was the 
cheeriest man imaginable and never let illness keep him from his 
work. In the years following his marriage he wandered about 
with his family into all sorts of curious places, seeking a spot 
where he could live more comfortably. At last he settled down 
on one of the Samoan Islands, a tropical paradise amid the soft 
blue waters of the South Seas. Here he had a beautiful place 
called Vailima at the foot of a lofty mountain. How truly he 
enjoyed making acquaintance with the simple, hospitable, brown- 
skinned natives. He acquired great influence in their affairs and 
used to sit in state at their councils. 

In spite of his physical weakness, Stevenson was ever at work, 
and his heart was so full of keen boyish love of adventure that 
he left boys and girls such stories as no man has ever surpassed. 
In 1894 he died at Vailima as courageously and cheerily as he had 
lived, and his body was borne by sixty natives up Mt. Vaea to 


TREASURE ISLAND KIDNAPPED THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSE 
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KATE GREENAWAY (English, 1846-1901) 


OSES and posies and quaint little children in 
Pold-fashioned gardens,—what magic in Kate 
Greenaway’s name! Her lovely pictures of 
children, so dainty and full of grace, seem to breathe forth the 
very fragrance of prim little, trim little gardens. 

A happy little mite was the tiny Kate Greenaway, a London 
child sent into the country to be nursed by an old family servant. 
Sometimes she ventured out with her ‘‘Nanan” into the grain 
fields where the wheat towered high above her head. What en- 
chanted vistas opened before her, stretching away forever— 
avenues of golden grain made brilliant with scarlet pimpernels, 
blue and white veronica and gorgeous crimson poppies. But 
when she could visit her far-off Flowerbank it was more exciting 
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still. She must climb over queer old stiles and cross delightfully 
terrifying foot-planks over a deep, dark, mysterious stream. Then, 
away through a shady wood to the mill. In the woods grew the 
large, blue cranesbill, the purple vetch and wild morning-glory, 
and up in the trees the wood-pigeons cooed. Around the mill 
wound a little river with forget-me-nots on its banks and apple- 
trees trailing their heavy branches almost into the stream. 

After a year or two in the country Kate was sent back to Lon- 
don. Her father was a wood-engraver but he had not succeeded 
in business, so Mrs. Greenaway set up a shop to sell laces, chil- 
dren’s dresses and fancy goods. Kate was sent now to an infants’ 
school kept by a little old lady who wore a large, frilly cap, a 
frilly muslin dress, a scarf over her shoulders and a long apron. 
What a happy child she was, happier than either her brother or 
sisters, though they had the same surroundings. Her rich fancy 
found beauty everywhere. 

The Greenaway children were allowed to roam about freely 
in the neighborhood of their home. They had given their promise 
to go no farther than a certain exciting corner and they always 
kept their word. But what streets those were through which 
they roamed! Where else were to be seen such grand, mysterious 
children guarded by their nurses, such rustling, perfumed ladies 
and such fascinating shop windows? And on that street corner, 
what adventures! Now a sailor man with a wooden leg appealed 
to the sympathy of passers-by displaying a large, lurid picture of 
a ship overturned by a whale! Now, hark! a drum and the sound 
of a weird little shriek! A Punch and Judy show! Off the small 
Greenaways scamper to crowd around Mr. Punch. But alas! 
when their interest in the performance is at a white heat, just 
when the ghost is about to nab Mr. Punch, all too suddenly the 
manager stops and declares he will go no further unless he is paid 
with some pennies! Now the little Greenaways never had any 
pennies, and as the other small onlookers were frequently in the 
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same plight, off would go Mr. Punch to more profitable fields, 
leaving black despair behind. But then, no use for long grieving! 
Punch was soon replaced by those fascinating mechanical puppets, 
the Fantoccini,—Mother Goose with her milk-pails from which 
jumped little children, the skeleton that came to bits and joined 
itself together again, and four little figures dancing a quadrille. 
Rarely was the corner unoccupied. There was always the chance 
of tumblers, tight-rope dancers, and that delightful street-organ, 
on top of which the ingeniously contrived figure of an executioner 
cut off the head of a queen about once every minute to the tune 
of the Marsellaise! 

While Kate lived in London, her bedroom window looked out 
over naught more beautiful than red roofs and chimney pots, 
but she used to imagine that steps led up from those roofs to a 
lovely garden where nasturtiums and flowers were blooming so 
near to the sky. She used to fancy, too, that a secret door had 
opened for her in the queer old houses that joined their own, and 
that that door led through lines of interesting old rooms, all so 
curious and delightful, and ending at last in a garden. By and 
by she began to want to express all her love of children and 
gardens, and so she set to work and studied to be a painter. 

First, she painted designs for valentines and Christmas cards, 
then she illustrated books, and at last she wrote Under the Window, 
her own book of rhymes, and drew its quaint little pictures. 
Soon Kate Greenaway’s fame spread around the world. The 
little frocks and aprons, hats and breeches of her children, so 
funnily prim and neat, and yet so simple and graceful, set the 
style in dress for Europe and America. Dear, bright, quiet, little 
lady living in such seclusion! She showed people more of the 
charm of children’s ways than they had ever dreamed of—their 
graces, their thousand little prettinesses, and she left a pure love 
of childhood in many a heart that had never felt it before. 


MARIGOLD GARDEN UNDER THE WINDOW MOTHER GoosE 
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The Sailor Boy 


JOHN MASEFIELD (English, 1878- ) 


OHN MASEFIELD was a wanderer. School held no joys for 
him. He loved the out-of-doors. ’T'was 
“Hey for covert and woodland and ash and elm and oak, 
Tewkesbury inns and Malvern roofs and Worcester chimney smoke, 
The apple trees in the orchard, the cattle in the byre, 
And all the land from Ludlow town to Bredon church’s spire.” 

He was away from home for days at a time tramping the country- 
side. Wayward lad! He must learn in some way a sense of 
responsibility. For the good of his soul he must go to sea. He 
must be indentured to the captain of a merchant vessel. He 
was only fourteen but he sailed all the Seven Seas from India to 
Brazil, and his comrades were the sailor-men who sailed the 
bounding deep. For many a year he followed the gull’s way 
and the whale’s way over clean, green, windy billows, with the 
flung spray and the blown spume and the white clouds flying. 
And the queenliness of the ships was a magic that thrilled him 
to the bone. Now, ’neath an arching sail he sees looming high 
the peaks of the Cordilleras; again, behold tiny white houses and 
orange trees, and hear mid the ghostly palm trees the long, low 
croon of the steady trade winds blowing. 

Once he came home to tramp again the vagabond’s trail on 
land, but London town of all towns he was glad to leave behind. 
The sea, the sea was calling him once more. And the sailor boy 
sang to himself: 

I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask ts a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white sails shaking, 
And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn breaking. 

When he was a young man he left his ship at New York City 
with a chest of clothes and five dollars in his pocket. He lived 
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in a street of Greenwich Village, doing odd jobs in a livery stable, 
a bakery, a factory or along the water-fronts. He worked at the 
Columbia Hotel and took care of the bartender’s baby, but he 
was haunting the book shops on pay-day. He was buying books 
and reading. 

At last he is back in England writing tales of adventure or 
putting into verse all the yarns of sailor-men, the stateliness of 
ships and the bounding rhythms of the sea. He has risen to be 
poet-laureate but in his heart he still sings: 

A wind’s in the heart of me, a fire’s in my heels, 

I am tired of brick and stone and rumbling wagon wheels. 
I hunger for the sea’s edge, the limits of the land, 

Where the wild old Atlantic 1s shouting on the sand. 


“Oh I am tired of brick and stone, the heart of me is sick 
For windy green, unquiet sea, the realm of Moby Dick; 
And I'll be going, going from the roaring of the wheels, 
For a wind’s in the heart of me, a fire’s in my heels.” 


MARTIN HYDE, THE DUKE’S MESSENGER Jim Davis SALT WATER BALLADS 
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“The Tramp 


NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY (American, 1879-1931) 


ROUND the cliff, with a boom and a bang, came rattling a 
gypsy wagon. On the front seat sat a man and a woman, 
laughing and showing white teeth, and appearing to think this 
the gayest morning the sun had ever shone on. The woman was 
covered with bangles and spangles and more bedecked than Car- 
men. Suddenly, at her suggestion, the horses were pulled up short. 
Before them appeared a fellow tramp, a tall and sunburned 
young man in yellow corduroys, a fancy sombrero and a vivid 
scarlet tie. At his back, done up in oil-cloth, he carried a pack 
which appeared to Mrs. Gypsy a delightful professional mystery. 
“What you sellin’? What you sellin’, boy?” she asked. 
The Tramp obligingly opened his pack and took out a couple of 
pamphlets. First he handed Mrs. Gypsy the Gospel cf Beauty 


*T old chiefly from Lindsay’s own book, ADVENTURES WHILE PREACHING THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY. 
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and then a little booklet called Rhymes to be Traded for Bread. 
Was that what he was selling? Strange wares indeed for a tramp. 
Mrs. Gypsy smiled and the horses went charging off down the road. 

Vachel Lindsay had started from his home town, Springfield, 
Illinois, to walk across Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, up and down 
Colorado and into New Mexico. He had vowed to take with him 
no baggage nor money, but, as he went, to trade his rhymes for 
bread, and to preach his Gospel of Beauty. Surely, the common 
man, the farmer, had his secret dreams and visions. It was 
Vachel’s mission to coax these forth, to urge a flowering of beauty 
on lonely farms or in ugly little villages. A sort of Johnny Apple- 
seed was he, wandering about and sowing winged seeds of song. 

Once he had been a lecturer for the Y. M. C. A. and now he 
was a poet, but at heart he was still an overgrown boy, strong 
and enthusiastic. At any moment he might make the heavens 
ring with a rousing cry of “Rah for Bryan!’ or wake the sleeping 
echoes by shouting, “Liberty and union, one and inseparable, 
now and forever—r—r!’ When he was back home reciting his 
poems on a stage he would go through the most extravagant 
antics, roaming up and down, shouting, gesticulating. Indeed, he 
was nothing if not original. Fancy a poet who could end a poem 
on Daniel in the lion’s den, as if he were leading a football yell, by 
insisting that his hearers join in the roar: ‘“Thus roared the lions: 


“We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel, 
We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel. 
Grrrrrrrrrrrrr77777, 
Grrerrvrvrrrrrrrrrr!” 


Or imagine a devotee of the same art as Tennyson’s shouting: 


“Black cats, gray cats, green cats, mi-au, 
Chasing the deacon who stole the cow!”’ 


Nevertheless, he was tremendously in earnest, that ragged 
tramp, and tremendously sincere. To the farmers he met on his 
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travels he did not recite his vaudeville pieces. These he was 
later to use to challenge attention in the cities. To the country 
folk he gave the Proud Farmer, The Illinois Village and The 
Building of Springfield, or he pasted up on their walls his poster 
with drawings called, The Village Improvement Parade. 

He was off to Kansas because Kansas was to him the ideal 
American state, a state of tremendous crops, of hardy, devout, 
and natural men, the state that is ruled by the crossroads church. 

In eastern Kansas he tramped past rich fields with neat little 
hedges, past picturesque orchards and gardens till he came to 
the vast stretch of prairie, treeless, yet green, and patterned 
like a carpet with the shadows of the clouds. On and on he walked 
across unbroken prairie sod, where half-wild cattle grazed. Then 
came the alfalfa fields with their lavender haze of blossoms and 
busy music of gorging bees. Later he marched for days and days 
with wheat waving all around him as yellow as the sun. 

Many a night he slept in the hay-loft of a barn or livery stable, 
with the wide loft-door rolled open and the golden moon for his 
friend. It was Romance itself sleeping in a hay-mow. The al- 
falfa was soft and fragrant, the wind blew clear and clean and 
the stars shone through the cottonwoods. Before he knew it, it, 
was morning and the birds in the mulberry trees were singing, 
“Shivaree, Shivaree, Rachel Jane, Rachel Jane!’ After a short 
walk he negotiated at a farm house for his breakfast and was on 
his way again. Sometimes he hoed corn all morning to earn his 
dinner, and as he worked, he talked to the farmer about his 
gospel of beauty or perhaps he earned a meal by entertaining 
the farmer’s children. He knew a thrilling tale concerning Grandpa 
Mouse and what he said about the moon who was a dread 
Owl-queen. With the ketchup bottle for Grandpa Mouse, the 
salts and peppers for little mice and an old black hat for the 
mouse-eating owls that came swooping down from the moon, he 
acted out his story till the children were breathless with interest. 
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“She pours the owls upon us! 
They hoot with horrid noise, : 
And eat the naughty mousie-girls 
And wicked mousie-boys. 


So climb the moon-vine every night ke 

~~ And to the owl-queen pray! 
Leave good green cheese by moonlit trees 
For her to take away. 


And never squeak, my children, 
Nor gnaw the smoke-house door: 
The owl-queen then will love us 
And send her birds no more!” 


““Goin’ west harvestin’?”’ the farmers asked of Vachel. 

At first he answered no. But when he saw how the good folk 
toiled, happy and ungrudging, he presently answered, Yes! 

One day he was tramping the railroad track through a drizzle 
and downpour of rain. Two sticks of candy which he had begged 
were all he had had for breakfast. He had walked for two days 
through the rain and was whistling to keep up his courage. Sud- 
denly the mist lifted. He saw the track running on before him 
straight to the crack of doom. Not even a water tank was in 
sight, but just to his right was a shack with smoke pouring out 
of its stove-pipe. Hearing his whistling, two men popped their 
heads out the door and yelled in affectionate tones: 

“Come in, you slab-sided hobo! Come in and get dry.” 

Inside he saw a red hot stove about as big as a hat with just 
enough room for three steaming coffee cans on top. Four white 
men of a Santa Fe section gang, their chins on their knees, 
completely filled the floor on one side of the mansion, while four 
Mexicans occupied the other. When the newcomer appeared, 
every man hunched himself up to take no more room than neces- 
sary, one Mexican sort of sat on another and space was made 
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for the tramp. Then the men passed up the coffee. They were 
nearly through eating and were throwing their extra sandwiches 
and bits of pie out the door. Said Vachel, ‘If any one has food 
to throw away, just wait till I step outside so I can catch it.’’ 
They laughed and gave him all he could ever imagine eating. 
Sometimes he traveled a bit of the way with these section gangs 
on their hand-cars, but usually he walked. At length he found 
himself actually harvesting at the home of a Mennonite farmer. 
They were dear people, these followers of the Mennonite faith, 
and deeply, sincerely religious. In their prayer-consecrated fields 
Vachel labored with joy. On Sunday morning he went with them 
to meeting. There sat all the women on one side of the aisle, the 
most pious in front in their little black scoop bonnets. Towards 
the middle of the church these bonnets gain in color. Behold, a 
cream-colored satin, a soft gray or a dull moon-yellow. Here 
come the children running in with bobbing headgears of every 
hue, yet the same scoop pattern still. On the opposite side of 
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the house not a few of the men have left off their neckties as a 
particular sign of their doctrines. 

Tillie, the daughter of the family, like all other Mennonite 
women, had a pretty way of covering her head with a little lace 
prayer-cap before Bible lessons or grace at table, and after sup- 
per, she and the rest of the family, men and women both, went 
about in clean bare feet. They had no profane hour, these Men- 
nonites. When not at work they sang hymns. 

In the fields Vachel worked beside a Mennonite lad. He and 
the boy followed the reaper which was driven by the farmer’s son, 
and built the sheaves into shocks, so stacked that they could not 
be shaken by any ordinary Kansas wind. As they worked the 
boy sang: ‘The day star hath risen.’ Billows of grain stretch 
away to the horizon. Each time round the field the men stop 
to rest and drink from the water jug at a certain gap in the hedge. 
As they go round, the Mennonite boy talks religion or else he says 
nothing at all. Vachel has caught the spirit of the farm and sings 
every hymn he knows. The laborers are glad when noon time 
comes and they catch a glimpse of the Mennonite maid with the 
wagon that bears them their dinner. Then they unhitch the 
mules from the reaper, Tillie or one of the men offers a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and they eat in the shade of the thorn-trees. In 
the afternoon the sun is a roaring lion. The men wrestle with 
the sheaves as though they had the sun by the beard. It is one 
long struggle with the heat. Then the sun acknowledges his de- 
feat. He shows through the hedge as a blur. He becomes a mist- 
wrapped golden mountain that some fairy traveller might climb 
in enchanted shoes, no longer an enemy, but a fantasy, a vision 
and a dream. 

The places where the armies of wheat sheaves are marshalled 
are magic places despite their sweat and dust. There is nothing 
small in the panorama. All the lines of the scene are epic. Vachel 
thinks of the book of Ruth and the Jewish feast of the ingathering. 
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He is happy indeed that he has had the strength to bear his little 
part in the harvest of a noble and devout household as well as a 
hand in the feeding of the wide world. 


O, I have walked in Kansas 
Through many a harvest field, Ee, 
And piled the sheaves of glory there +\ 
And down the wild rows reeled! vans 


oes 
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vee > \ Yet it was gay in Kansas, Ors 
aoe *“ A-jighting that strong sun: (C 

2 And I and many a fellow-tramp y) ‘ 
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Defied that wind and won. 


yp, And we felt free in Kansas, 


s a. From any sort of fear, 
on os yor thirty thousand tramps like us 
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Ze 7 x Within the barn-loft wide, 
} INN The loft doors opened out upon 
. . The endless wheat-field tide. 
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Ley ~% Wf, ql loved to watch the windmills spin 
aS oA And watch the big moon rise. —— 
cx I dreamed and dreamed with lids half shut, i 


The moonlight in my eyes. — 


When Vachel came home to Springfield after that long tramp, 
the moonlight was still in his eyes. As he had seen the wheat 
harvest rich and ripe before him he dreamed of another harvest, 
a harvest of art and beauty to be gathered there in Kansas. 
The children now born in that west should be poets, artists, 
actors, musicians, gardeners, architects, classic dancers. They 
should have in their eyes the vision of beauty and live to express 
that beauty for the world. So dreamt the poet-tramp. 


ADVENTURES WHILE PREACHING THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY THE CONGO ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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The Poet of the Sierras 


JOAQUIN (Cincinnatus Heine) MILLER (American, 1841-1913) 


OUNTED on a little spotted pony, Cincinnatus Miller rode 

along the trail toward the mining camp. He had run away 

from his home in Oregon to seek his fortune mining gold beneath 
the snowy peak of Mt. Shasta in California. 

One night a sailor-man from San Francisco drifted into camp 
and helped himself to the sluice boxes. The miners caught him 
in the act, tied him to a tree and told him to dig his grave. The 
digging proceeded but slowly, so Cincinnatus was called in to 
help. After they had dug a few feet the sailor-man announced 
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mournfully that his sudden departure from this life would be a 
hard blow for his wife. 

“Have you a wife?” asked the lad with interest. 

“Yes, she’s in Yrebe,’”’ a town a day distant from camp. 

“You keep on digging,’”’ said Cincinnatus. ‘“‘I’ll tell the men.” 

The miners heard the story and decided to send for the woman. 
They told the condemned man that if his tale was true and his 
wife was brought to camp, his life would be spared on condition 
that they two should remain and do the cooking for the miners. 
The sailor-man meekly agreed. He preferred to cook rather than 
be hanged; and so the woman was brought to camp, a cabin was 
built for her, and to make sure that she was really the sluice- 
robber’s wife, the miners decided to have them married before 
their eyes. Opportunity now knocked at the door of young 
Cincinnatus. There was need of a song for the miners to sing to 
celebrate the wedding. The only books Cincinnatus knew were 
Shakespeare and the Bible, but various ringle-jingles kept run- 
ning in his head. Finally he ground out several yards like the 


following: Samson, he was a@ mighty man, 


Oh, a mighty man was he-e, 

But he lost his beard and he lost his hatr, 
Likewise his liber-tee-ee; 

For a woman she can 

Do more than a man, 

Than a King and his whole ar-mee-ee. 


The sailor provided the music and the song was yelled at the 
torchlight wedding by a sturdy chorus of miners. 

Now Cincinnatus made no glittering fortune at mining of gold 
but he managed to earn a living until he was eighteen years old, 
when he went back home to Oregon to get a little “book learning.” 
Confinement in a schoolroom, however, was more than he could 
bear, and the next year found him enjoying life by driving the 
pony express. This was dangerous business enough, for he carried 
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Uncle Sam’s mail, an alluring bait in those days for white or 
redskin highwaymen. Somewhere about this time, too, Cincin- 
natus made the acquaintance of a famous Mexican bandit named 
Joaquin (Walkeen) Murietta. This boy he regarded with pity 
as a brave and ill-used young fellow who had been driven to 
desperation by wrongs inflicted in his own country too brutal 
to be told. His sympathy was aroused, his love of daring and 
romance, and he cast away his burdensome appellation of Cin- 
cinnatus, replacing it forever with the far more picturesque name 
of Joaquin. Henceforth, when he contributed poems to the 
Eugene City Review, he always signed them Joaquin. 
It was in a little cabin which he had built with his own hands 
on land given him by the Shasta Chief, Blackfoot, that Joaquin 
first began serious writing. By and by he had saved enough 
“money to cross the ocean to London. Think of him now, coming 
from the land of far distances and great sweeps, shut up in narrow 
London lodgings. Whenever he stopped work he saw in place of 
the fog and smoke the snow peaks of Oregon looming clear against 
the sky. Imprisoned as he was, he yearned as never before for 
America’s great plains, where there is “room, room to turn round 
in, to breathe and be free.” 


“And to east and to west, to the north and the sun, 
Blue skies and brown grasses are welded as one, 
| And the buffalo come like a cloud on the plain, 
Pouring on like the tide of a storm-driven main, 
And the lodge of the hunter to friend and to foe 
Offers rest; and unquestioned you come and you go.” 
Presently he caused to be printed with his own hard-earned 
dollars a thin little volume of poems which fortunately attracted 
the attention of the famous Rossetti family and their literary 
friends. They were struck by the breezy freedom of the poet from 
the west and with their help he brought out a book called Songs 
of the Sierras. Suddenly Miller awakened to find himself famous. 
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Henceforth, he was feasted and dined and entertained everywhere. 

One evening he was invited to a grand reception to meet Lily 
Langtry, the celebrated actress, who had been reciting his poem 
Columbus. When the time came and the guests stood about all 
well groomed in their evening clothes, Joaquin appeared, to their 
astonishment, in a red flannel shirt with blue overalls tucked 
into tall miner’s boots and a high crowned broad-brimmed som- 
brero. Led by his hostess, he advanced to meet Miss Langtry 
and lifting his hands to his sombrero, he dexterously showered 
from it a profusion of beautiful rose leaves. At the same time 
he exclaimed to the delighted lady: ‘“The tribute of the Cali- 
fornia miners—California, the land of poetry and romance and 
flowers—to the Jersey Lily.” 

So it was England which first recognized Joaquin Miller’s 
genius and he returned to America in the full noontide of his 
glory, to remain the most unique and picturesque figure in all the 
field of American letters—tall, broad-shouldered, long-haired and 
bearded like a pard, always in his big sombrero, his high-top 
boots and coat to match. 

At last he settled down with his wife and daughter in a home 
called ‘““The Heights,” high up in the mountains overlooking San 
Francisco Bay. When a stranger once asked him where he lived 
he said: ‘“Three miles east and one mile perpendicular.’ Indeed, 
he lived nearer the sun than most men and his normal dwelling 
place was always one mile perpendicular. 

The poet who could picture California, “‘where the plants are 
as trees and the trees are as towers,”’ had need of a wide canvas 
and a generous hand when it came to laying on color. These 
_ Joaquin Miller possessed; his poetry breathes of the pine-clad 
slopes of the Sierras. He was as typically Californian as a giant 
redwood, and it is due to him, more than any other American, that 
California literature has impressed itself on the world. 


COLUMBUS SONGS OF THE SIERRAS TRUE BEAR STORIES 
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The Peace President 
THOMAS WooDROW WILSON (American, 1856-1924) 


OMMY WILSON was a frail child in grotesque spectacles and 
he had two older sisters who bossed him and adored him. His 
father was a Presbyterian minister in Augusta, Georgia, whither 
he had moved from Staunton, Virginia, where the boy was born. 
Tommy was only four years old when the Civil War broke out. 
He never forgot sitting alone on a gatepost of the parsonage 
watching a ragged troop of Confederate soldiers march by and 
shouting at them in the slang of the day, “O Joe, here’s your 
mule!’ Neither did he forget peering out through an upper win- 
dow to see Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederacy, passing 
in a carriage, a prisoner on his way to Fortress Monroe. 
Dr. Wilson kept a big black buggy-horse which Tommy used 
to ride. His companions in such adventures got many a spill, 
but Tommy by riding ‘‘conservatively” always managed to avoid 
the ‘‘rough-and-tumble.”” The stable and the lot enclosed by the 
parsonage were a favorite resort for all the boys of the neighbor- 
hood, among whom Tommy was a natural leader. Together they 
organized the Light Foot Club, 
to play baseball with other nines, 
and they held meetings in the 
barn with such a nicety of par- 
| liamentary procedure as would 
| have done honor to the Senate. 
| Often Tommy visited his 
Aunt Marion at Sand Hill and 
played with his cousin, Jessie 
Bones. In the twilight of the 
verandah Tommy told Jessie 
ma Leather Stocking Tales, and next 
i day they stained their faces 
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with pokeberry juice, stuck feathers in their hair, armed them- 
selves with bows and arrows and hid by the side of a lonely road, 
lying in wait for the pickaninnies who went home through the 
piney woods. When the little darkies appeared with bundles of 
light wood on their heads, the savages sprang out emitting blood- 
curdling whoops. 

In Augusta about the church was a grove where Tommy often 
played. In his dreams he was the Admiral of a gallant ship called 
the Avenger, and he chased pirates by the scores in the South 
Seas. For three gorgeous months he kept the log of this ship, a 
bloody record of raids and battles and glittering treasures. But 
all Tommy’s battles were in his dreams. Valiant as was his soul, 
he never got in a fight. 

When Tommy was fourteen his father moved to Columbia, 
South Carolina, to become a college professor. Now for the first 
time the boy saw what war had done. The Civil War, scarcely 
touching Augusta, had left him no bitter memories, but here was 
a mile of business district standing sombrely ruined by the fires 
of Sherman on his march to the sea, a sight that marked Tommy’s 
soul with a lasting horror for war. 

So Tommy grew up in a cultured home with all that southern 
feeling that scorns sordid things, calmly and gently assuming 
nobility to be the natural state of man. Loving peace with all his 
soul, he left the Isle of Dreams to enter the world of action, no 
longer Tommy but Woodrow Wilson. 

He was to be President of Princeton University, Governor of 
New Jersey, President of the United States, and a leader of world 
thought during the dark days of the World War. It was he who 
first made plain to the world that what the allies were fighting to 
protect and uphold was the principle of democratic government 
always so dear to his heart. It was he who represented the United 
States at the great Peace Conference and who sought to outlaw 
war forever by urging a league of nations. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI (Italian, 1265-1321) 
HERE was to be a May-time festival in Florence 

}) at the home of the noble citizen, Folce Portinari. 
“ Dante was only nine years old but he went with 
his father to the merrymaking. Here among the 
children was the host’s little daughter Beatrice, gay 
and beautiful in her childish fashion, andin her behavior very gentle 
and agreeable, so that many thought her almost an angel. 

The image of this little maid Dante received into his heart 
with so much affection that from that time forward as long as 
he lived it never again departed from him. He saw Beatrice only 
two or three times in all his life and she married another, yet 
he venerated her as though she had been a saint and never ceased 
to love her. She died a very young woman, and it became his 
greatest desire to make her name immortal by writing of her as 
no woman had ever been written about before. Not until some 
time after her death did he marry Gemma Donati. 

Now Dante was of the lesser nobility, and after his marriage 
he became involved in the sorry political quarrels of the day, the 
strife between Guelphs, the party of the Pope, and Ghibellines, 
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the party of the Emperor. So bitter became the struggle that 
Dante was one day banished from Florence, his house was plun- 
dered, and he was condemned to be burned alive if ever he should 
be caught. Poor Gemma was left alone with a brood of little chil- 
dren, and Dante wandered for twenty years an exile from his 
home, to die at last in Ravenna among the lagoons of the Adriatic. 

But Gemma, by her foresight, had hidden many of the family 
treasures here and there among friends till the first fury of the 
citizens should abate, and in so doing she saved a little copy 
book in which Dante had written with his own hand seven cantos 
of a poem which he called The Divine Comedy. This little book 
he had flung among other papers into an old chest and left behind 
when he went into exile. One day, a young nephew, helping Gemma 
to sort their papers, found this poem and read it again and again. 
To him it seemed so beautiful that he found means to send it to 
Dante. The poet had never expected to see it again, but he cried: 

“Since it has pleased God that it should not be lost, I will do 
my best to follow up the work according to my first intention.” 

Thus in his exile Dante finished his poem, so wrapped in his 
visions as to make them seem wholly real. He dreamed that he 
travelled through Hell under the guidance of Vergil. In a vast 
conical abyss descending by circular ledges to the center of the 
earth, sinning souls were punished according to their sin. With 
passionate force the poet describes the scene. From Hell he as- 
cended the Mountain of Purgatory where sin and suffering were less, 
and so he came at the top to a beautiful forest which shut out the 
sight of Paradise. A sheet of fire barred his path, but Vergil 
whispered that Beatrice was just beyond. So the poet leapt through 
the flames, and there, a vision of celestial purity and sweetness, 
was Beatrice. She took him by the hand and floated with him 
from star to star till he came at last to the very presence of God, 
as he knew by the light and glory that flooded his heart. So in 
a burst of triumph ends the greatest poem of the Middle Ages. 
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The Slave Boy 
Arsop (Greek, about 619-564 B. C.) 


HINING in the sunlight, the stately marble 
temples, the white colonnades, the palaces and 
homes of ancient Athens! For the first time little 
Aesop sees them, clear cut against a deep blue sky. 
He is being brought to Athens to be sold as a slave. 
There in the city before him he will pass from master to master 
like any oxor sheep. No joyous prospect that,—to perform forever 
and ever the thankless tasks of a slave! Ah, but he has a clever 
wit, that Aesop. With that he can brighten even the hardest lot. 

And now he is grown a youth, and he and his fellow slaves are 
about to set out on a journey with the merchant who is their 
master. Heavy are the bundles of clothing, heavy the bales of 
provisions prepared for the slaves to carry. 

“Master, grant me to carry the lightest bundle,” cries Aesop. 

“‘Sobeit,”’ the master replies. ‘Select the lightest.” 

Aesop is stepping forward, but look what he has chosen,—the 
heaviest, most unwieldy package of all, a bulky basket of bread. 
His comrades laugh, ‘‘Ha, ha!’’ He is very foolish, that Aesop. 
He has laden him down for a long and tiresome journey. But now 
the noontime comes and with it the noonday meal. ‘‘Aesop,”’ 
the master calls. ‘Distribute half the bread!”’ Aesop obeys and 
his load is lightened by half at the very time when to the rest 
their burdens are seeming twice heavier from their having been 
borne so long. By-and-by comes supper-time. ‘‘Aesop,” calls 
the master. ‘Distribute the rest of the bread!”’ And now where 
is Aesop’s load? He has no load at all. He has only the empty 
basket. His comrades trudge on perspiring, yet they cannot but 
laugh as they see him: “It is Aesop who was clever and we who 
were stupid fellows.”’ 

Iadman, the Samian, is Aesop’s master. He has many a chance 
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to see how clever Aesop is and at last he sets him free. Io! Io! 
Aesop is now his own master. He grows to be a magnificent fellow. 
Think, he even journeys to the court of Croesus, King of Lydia, 
and there comes into high favor. Now he who was born a slave is 
the friend of the greatest men of his day, for who, pray tell, can 
turn a fable so perfectly as he, or pack so much truth into a story 
so short and exactly to the point? 

One day Croesus sends Aesop as his ambassador to Delphi. 
He is to pay a certain sum of money to each of the citizens there. 
On his arrival, however, he finds the people in fault. A dispute 
arises between them. Flatly Aesop refuses to give over to them 
the money. In a fury the Delphians cry: ‘Thou hast offered an 
insult unto the god Apollo whose temple is here at Delphi!’ And 
that is the end of Aesop. They hurl him headlong from a precipice. 

Who knows today how many of Aesop’s fables were really the 
work of Aesop? They were not written down till many years 
after his time, for the old Athenian wags, walking two and two 
in the market place, passed them on by word of mouth. ‘Have 
you heard the latest from Aesop?” they chuckled. “Then hearken 
and I shall tell you, for he is a clever fellow!” 
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Kilcolman Castle 
EDMUND SPENSER (English, 1552-1599) 


ILCOLMAN CASTLE in the County of 
Cork stood on the north side of a fine lake, 
looking off across a plain to a fringe of wooded 
uplands, and commanding a view over half 
the breadth of Ireland. Once it had belonged 
to the Earl of Desmond, a champion of Irish 
freedom, but it had been lost to him in a 
recent rebellion which he had led against the 
government of England. It lay now a ro- 
mantic ae ruin, scarred and broken with the turbulencies of the 
past; and mid its shattered walls, as in some sequestered glade, 
lived one who sang sweetly, piped to the woods, and passed his 
days in peace and quiet like any shepherd among the flowery 
meadows. 

Edmund Spenser was an English poet to whom the old castle 
had been given by the government. He had come to Ireland in 
1580 as secretary to the Lord Deputy, and there he had remained 
holding one clerkship after another, dreaming his dreams, and 
all unconscious of the hatred that was smouldering round about 
him, like a seething volcano, in the hearts of the Irish people. 

It was no small sacrifice to remain away from London in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. No more to see Sir Philip Sidney, 
Spenser’s true ideal of knighthood! To be parted from that 
brilliant young dramatist, William Shakespeare! To hear of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the exploits of Drake and 
Hawkins and Frobisher, only as a distant echo! But Spenser 
carried his own world with him wherever he went, and he found 
high company in the very air that flowed around him. 

One day his old friend, Sir Walter Raleigh, came along to pay 
him a visit. Spenser told him that he was writing a poem called 
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The Faerie Queene. He had finished three books and he meant 
to write nine more, each one to have as hero a different knight 
who should represent some one of the principal virtues. Raleigh 
enthusiastically advised him to take these books to London and 
he himself presented the poet to the Queen. Now Spenser had 
already become famous through The Shepherd’s Calendar which 
he had published ten years before and the public received his 
new work with delight and admiration. How sweet was its 
melody, how abundant its fancy! Queen Elizabeth herself granted 
the poet a little pension. For two hundred years there had been 
no great poem written in the English language. The Faerie Queene 
was the first great work since the days of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Nevertheless Spenser was glad to leave London and go back 
to Kilcolman Castle, and he celebrated his return with a song 
called Colin Clout’s Come Home Again. By and by he fell in love 
with a lady named Elizabeth, and there was a long, long wooing, 
but at last she answered him aye, and he sang the finest wedding 
song ever written in English. Beneath the evening star and 
the fair face of the moon he brought his lady home to be the 
mistress of his heart. For four happy years he lived with his wife 
and little children at Kilcolman Castle and the publication of three 
more books of the Faerie Queene raised him to the pinnacle of 
fame, though they brought him little money. Then alack! the 
volcano that had slumbered so long burst into eruption. While 
he had dreamed his dreams in the valley, fierce curses had been 
uttered against him from the hills around. The peasant folk 
remembered their Irish lord whom they had been wont to see 
come in his splendour to Kilcolman, and their souls were filled 
with hate, for memory of Lord Desmond. Rushing down on 
Kilcolman they plundered it and set it on fire. The poet, his 
wife and babies barely escaped the flames. In profound distress 
they went to London and shortly afterward Spenser died, to 
leave forever unfinished, his beautiful Faerie Queene. 
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Picnics on the River 


LEWIS CARROLL (CHARLES LUTWIDGE DODGSON) 
(English, 1832-1898) 


NCE there was a tall, grave Oxford Professor named Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson and he wrote very deep and learned 
books with such awful sounding names as Mathematica Curiosa. 
But this professor had three little girls for friends, named Alice, 
Lorina and Edith. They lived close by Mr. Dodgson in the same 
college court and many a happy hour did he spend at play with 
them. Often he took them boating on the river on summer after- 
noons, picnicking under the trees along the bank, and spinning 
for them, on demand, marvelous tales to which they listened 
wide-eyed and entranced. When he paused they chorused, ‘Tell 
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us some more;’’ and when he said, ‘“‘Not now; next time,” those 
insatiable youngsters cried, “It’s next time now!’ That is the 
way he told them Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking 
Glass. He had more child friends, that tall, staid professor, than 
he could count on his toes if he had been a centipede—he said 
so himself—and here is a missive he wrote to a little Miss who 
had been sending him kisses in her letters. 

“My dear Gertrude: 

This really will not do, you know, sending one more kiss every 
time by post; the parcel gets so heavy that it is quite expensive. 
When the postman brought your last letter, he looked quite grave. 
‘Two pounds to pay sir,’ he said. ‘Extra weight, sir.’ ‘O, if you 
please, Mr. Postman!’ I said, going down gracefully on one knee 
(I wish you could see me go down on one knee to the postman— 
it’s a very pretty sight). ‘Mr. Postman, do excuse me just this 
once. It’s only from a little girl!’ ‘Only from a little girl,’ he 
growled. ‘What are little girls made of?’ ‘Sugar and spice and 
all that’s nice—especially the spice,’ I began to say, but he inter- 
rupted me. ‘No, I don’t mean that,’ he said. ‘I mean, what’s 
the good of little girls when they send such heavy letters?’ ‘Well, 
they’re not much good, certainly,’ I said, rather sadly. ‘Well, 
mind you don’t get any more such letters,’ the postman said, ‘at 
least not from that particular little girl. I know her well and she’s 
a regular bad one.’ That’s not true, is it, Gertrude? I don’t 
believe he ever saw you, and you’re not a bad one, are you? 
However, I promised him you and I would not send each other 
many more letters—‘only two thousand four hundred and seventy 
or so,’ I said. ‘O,’ said he, ‘a little number like that doesn’t signify. 
What I meant was, you musn’t send many.’ So you see, Gertrude, 
we must keep count now, and when we get to two thousand four 
hundred and seventy we mustn’t write any more unless the 
postman gives us leave. Your loving friend, 

Lewis Carroll.” 
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Seein’ Things 
EUGENE FIELD (American, 1850-1895) 


HE feller who knew so much about “‘Seein’ Things at Night” 

was born in St. Louis, but his mother died when he was 
seven years old and he was brought up by a cousin in Amherst, 
Mass. Eugene’s grandmother had high hopes of turning him out 
a minister and used to offer him ninepence to write her a sermon. 
When he grew up, however, he became a newspaper man, in spite 
of all the ninepences. He worked on the Chicago Daily News, 
but it was children he loved best. He would take all sorts of 
trouble to make a child happy. His room was crowded with 
toys, queer dolls, funny little mechanical toys that ran about 
or nodded strange heads or performed weird and wonderful 
tricks. His study was never shut to a child and he had many 
child friends of whom his family knew nothing. 

Eugene Field’s home was in the suburbs of Chicago where, 
on the lawn, he kept his donkey Don. Don was utterly useless. 
He did nothing but bray and eat, but Field loved him. Since 
there were no fences separating house from house, Don was kept 
tethered, but now and then he would break his rope and gallop 
off to work havoc in the neighboring gardens. So Field got into 
the way of keeping a lookout for him. Up to the top of the house 
he would run. Then he would open a window and lean out, pro- 
ceeding to hee-haw in the most lifelike manner. Presently, faint 
from the distance, the answering bray of the affectionate animal 
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would come, wafted on the wind, and Field would rush away in 
the direction of the sound to bring the truant home. 

What a man he was for a joke! When he felt that an increase 
of salary was due, instead of asking for it in the ordinary way, 
he went to the office of his chief dressed in rags with four of his 
children likewise in rags. Falling on their knees, they all pre- 
tended to weep, while Field cried beseechingly: ‘Please, Mr. 
Stone, can’t you see your way to raise my salary?” 

Tenderness, beauty, fun, love of fairies, witches, and childhood 
—all these he preserved in the midst of Chicago’s work-a-day world: 

Once, in response to many questions about his tastes and 
habits he issued the following summary: 

I am very fond of dogs, birds and all kinds of small pets— 
and I adore dolls. 

My favorite flower is the carnation. 

My favorite ballad is “Bounding Billows.” 

I love Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales and am deeply 
interested in folk-lore and fairy 
tales. I believe in ghosts, in 
witches and in fairies. 

I should like to own a big tel- 
escope and a twenty-four tune 
music box. 

Myheroes in history are Mar- 
tin LutherandAbraham Lincoln. 

I love to read in bed. 

I believe in churches and 
schools; I hate wars, armies, 
soldiers, guns and fireworks. 

I love music (limited). 

My favorite color is red. 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD LuLiasy Lanp WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM 
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Pictures 
HOWARD PYLE (American, 1853-1911) 


SMALL boy once lay on the rug before 
the fire in a sunny, warm, little 
library in Wilmington, Delaware. The 
hickory logs snapped and crackled in 
the fireplace, the firelight twinkled on 
the andirons and snow was softly 
falling outside. Howard was turning 
over leaf after leaf of a book, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, and looking at the 
S\\_ pictures. There one might see Master 
s—Humphrey with dream people flying 
& about his head. The boy’s mother 
sat nearby busy with her sewing, and as he looked at the pictures, 
she told him the story that went with each. They loved pictures, 
that boy and his mother, particularly the pictures in books. 
Howard lived in a quaint old stone house which was really 
three old houses put together. One of these was built as early 
as 1740. In front there was a grassy lawn with a terraced bank 
down which he used to roll over and over on a summer’s day. 
Beyond a little grove one could see the main road where every 
now and then a train of Conestoga wagons carrying lime, passed 
along in a cloud of dust. These wagons were always very won- 
derful to the boy. They looked like great clumsy ships that had 
come from afar, and sometimes they were pulled by eight mules, 
the leading team of which was bedecked with a gay harness 
trimmed with crimson leather and brass and adorned with silver 
bells that rang a merry tune as the procession passed in the sunshine. 
One afternoon when Howard was very, very small, he felt so 
full of the sunshine he wanted to write a poem. So his mother 
gave him a piece of gilt-edged paper and a pencil, and he went out 
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to sit down by a big cee in ee garden and be het with his 
inspiration. Not until he had wet the pencil in his mouth and 
was ready to begin his composition, did he realize that he could 
neither read nor write. How helpless he felt! How impotent! 

Howard could never remember the time that he was not draw- 
ing pictures. He was eight years old when the Civil War began, 
and he long cherished a picture he drew at that time and colored 
with water color. It showed a bandy-legged Zouave, waving a 
flag, brandishing a sword and threatening a Secessionist with 
annihilation. There was lots of smoke, with bombshells, and 
blazing cannon, and an array of muskets and bayonets carefully 
passing behind a hill to save the boy the trouble of drawing all 
the soldiers who carried them. The legend attached to this pic- 
ture read, “‘Ded, Ded, Ded is the Cesioner!’’ Howard was never 
a shining light in spelling! 

The boy loved quaint old tales of adventure, tales of knights 
or pirates and when he grew up he began writing such picturesque 
stories himself and illustrating them with vigor and a keen love 
of colorand beauty. He became one of America’s foremost 
illustrators and a favorite writer for boys and girls. 


THE GARDEN BEHIND THE MOON THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN Hoop MEN OF IRON 
THE WONDER CLOCK OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND STOLEN TREASURE PEPPER AND SALT 
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A Champion of the Slave 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE (American, 1811-1896) 


N A little saucer-like valley of the lower Berkshires where the 

hills stand in a wide circle, lies that most beautiful of Connecti- 
cut villages—Litchfield. Here Harriet Beecher was born and she 
loved those hills beyond expression. To her childhood home she 
gave the name of Cloudland because of the trail of rosy clouds 
that veered round the purple heads of her mountains. The house 
where the Beechers lived was a big old New England homestead, 
but there were thirteen children, besides the father and mother, 
to fill it. There was plenty of work at the Litchfield parsonage 
but there was likewise plenty of fun. Chief among the enter- 
tainers, when work was over, was little Harriet, who was ballet 
and opera to the household group, mimicking the dog, the cat, 
the hens, the turkey or talking and flying about the room in 
lively imitation of some member of the family. She invented 
imaginary scenes and conversations too, and rigged up unheard 
of costumes from strange things rummaged out of the attic. 
Her father was Dr. Lyman Beecher, a well-known preacher and 
it was a religious household in which she lived. Harriet loved to 
hear her father read the Bible at family prayers. He read it in 
such an eager, earnest tone of admiring delight, with such an 
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air of intenseness and expectancy as if the Book had just been 
handed him out of Heaven. 

Harriet’s older sister, Catherine, was a master hand at making 
dolls. With scissors, needle, paint and other materials, she could 
make dolls of all sizes, sexes and colors. Once she made a Queen 
of Sheba with a gold crown and she seated her in a chariot made of 
half a pumpkin, drawn by four prancing steeds which were crook- 
necked squashes. Then she manufactured a negro driver and 
placed him above with the reins in his hands. 

Favorite holidays for the Beecher children were Fourth of July 
and Thanksgiving when the kitchen was fragrant with the spicy 
smell of cloves, cinnamon and allspice, and the children were 
set to tasks of stringing raisins, slicing orange peel for the pudding 
and cakes that formed an important part of the great feast. A 
tub of rosy apples, another of golden quinces and a bushel basket 
full of cranberries were set in the midst of the circle of happy 
children to be sorted and cut while the great fire in the wide 
chimney roared and crackled, lighting with its radiance the 
farthest corner of the room. After the glorious dinner of turkey, 
chicken, pudding and pies in endless variety, Dr. Beecher, fol- 
lowing the old Puritan custom, recounted all the mercies of God in 
His dealings with the family. Then with the singing of the Puritan 
hymn, “Let children hear the mighty deeds which God per- 
formed of old,” the ceremonies closed. 

When Harriet was twenty-one, her father responded to a call 
to become the head of Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The journey to the West at that time occupied many days 
and had something of the fascination of a wild adventure. It was 
made by steamboat, yacht, and stage coach. The coach was 
drawn by four horses and the tedium of the drive was relieved 
by the songs of the driver, who every now and then shouted 
back to his passengers a new set of stories acquired when the stage 
was changing horses. 
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For eighteen years the Beechers lived in Cincinnati. Here Har- 
riet married Calvin E. Stowe, a professor in the Seminary, and 
here, since only the Ohio River separated her from slave territory, 
she had many opportunities to study the slavery problem. She 
and her friends aided many slaves who had escaped across the 
river, and from the lips of these fugitives she learned the story of 
their sufferings. Anti-slavery feeling was running high in the 
North and the “underground railroad’’ had come into existence. 
By means of friendly farmhouses which served as stations at 
convenient distances from each other, the negroes were taken at 
night on horseback or in covered wagons way across the state to 
Canada, where slavery was against the law. Mrs. Stowe grew 
more and more interested in the slavery problem, more and more 
eager to do something to help abolish the ugly system. 

In 1850 she went with her husband to Brunswick, Maine, where 
Mr. Stowe became a professor in Bowdoin College. There, one 
morning when she was seated in church, she felt the strong in- 
spiration to write a book about slavery and scene after scene 
unfolded itself to her. Going to her room, she locked herself in 
and wrote the chapter on Uncle Tom’s death, and when her 
writing paper gave out, she used some coarse brown paper in 
which groceries had been wrapped. She had extraordinary house- 
hold cares and six children including a new baby, yet the story 
possessed her. Even among such distractions she wrote Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

Uncle Tom was modeled upon a negro slave named Josiah 
Henson, who, in 1828 escaped into Canada and became a Meth- 
odist preacher. Many of the other characters in the book were 
suggested by real people. While she was visiting once in Ken- 
tucky, she discovered a quaint little Jim Crowe negro girl who 
was the original of Topsy, and she got the material for the dia- 
logue between Miss Ophelia and Topsy while trying to give this 
wild little savage some religious instruction in a Mission Sunday 
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School. Said Miss Ophelia: ‘Have you ever heard anything about 
God, Topsy? Do you know who made you?” “‘Nobody as I knows 
on,”’ said the child, with a short laugh. The idea appeared to amuse 
her considerably, for her eyes twinkled and she said: “I ’spect I 
growed. Nobody ever made me.” 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin aroused the people of the North against 
the evils of slavery and was one of the great forces in bringing 
about the Civil War. It was in many ways a one-sided picture, 
unfair to the better class of slave-owners in the South, and yet it 
depicted very real conditions existing in certain places, and it 
has never lost its power to touch the heart. It has been trans- 
lated into more than twenty languages and presented countless 
times on the stage. 

For many a year a procession of blood hounds through the streets 
of country towns and little cities, with a Topsy and an Uncle Tom 
and a comic negro dressed like a negro-minstrel, was notification 
to all the boys and girls that Uncle Tom’s Cabin would be pre- 
sented that night at the town hall or the city theatre. 
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The Young Quaker 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER (American, 1807-1892) 


T WAS cold in Haverhill in the winter. Sometimes the Whittier 
family was snowbound for days, but the house was cheery and 
homey with its blazing fire, and the snow without made a world of 
fairy beauty. John was the son of a hard-working, deeply religious 
Quaker family, and his days were spent in work, in quiet home 
joys and in husky out-of-door sports. Once he made a trip to 
Boston. What an event it was! With what expectation did he 
look forward to it, and how the whole household lent itself to 
furthering so great an expedition! He was not only to have a 
new suit of clothes, but they were, for the first time, to be trim- 
med with “boughten buttons,” a clear mark of distinction, to 
the boy’s way of thinking, between town and country fashion. 
In his fresh homespun clothes, cut after the best usage of the 
Society of Friends, he started bravely by the coach to pass a week 
with a relation, Mrs. Greene, in Boston. 
Mrs. Greene greeted him with affectionate hospitality, and he 
sallied forth at once to the great business of seeing the sights. 
Up and down he wandered, up and down, but, alack, how be- 
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wildering did the streets appear! Somehow it wasn’t at all as he 
had expected. The crowd grew worse and worse, thicker and 
thicker, more intent on jostling and pushing. Such a terrible 
stream of people! And they paid no heed to him whatever. He 
began to think his new clothes and his buttons were thrown 
away. Suddenly he felt very homesick. To these city folk it 
made no difference at all about his “‘boughten buttons.” Sadly 
he went back to Mrs. Greene’s to drink a cup of tea, but there 
he found a gay company gathered, who begged him to go to the 
theatre. This suggestion thoroughly shocked his careful Quaker 
training and completed his misery. With all his heart he longed 
to be at home. 

John was always writing poetry which he hid from everyone 
but his sister Mary. One day he was helping his father to mend 
a fence when the postman, passing his gate, tossed him a news- 
paper and what should he see but one of his own verses in print! 
He could scarcely believe his eyes! His sister had secretly sent 
the poem to the Free Press, a paper published by that bold and 
sturdy foe to slavery, William Lloyd Garrison. Not long after- 
ward Garrison came to see the poet while he was working in the 
cornfield and urged his father to send him to some higher school. 
Mr. Whittier had not the money for the purpose, but someone 
offered to teach the youth to make ladies’ shoes and slippers 
during the winter. Thus he put himself through two years at 
Haverhill Academy. : 

Whittier became in time the great poet of the anti-slavery 
movement, and William Lloyd Garrison was always his friend. 
His office was burned and he was mobbed for his views, but it 
mattered not to him! His Voices of Freedom rang out like a 
trumpet call, nor was it till freedom was won, that his bugle 
notes softened into the quiet of deep religious feeling. 


THE BAREFOOT Boy BARBARA FRIETCHIE MaAupD MULLER IN SCHOOLDAYS 
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The Hoosier Poet 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY (American, 1853-1916) 


UDDY RILEY was a sturdy, flaxen-haired little boy with 

wide-open blue eyes. Greenfield, Indiana, where he lived 
was a region of cornfields, meadows, woodlands, and orchards, 
and the people there spoke that racy Hoosier dialect of the pio- 
neer days of the Middle West. Hard work and ragged clothes 
were Buddy’s daily companions and his chief delight was a plunge 
in the “old swimmin’ hole.” 

When he was twenty-two Buddy was seized with the spirit 
of adventure. He could not go off on a voyage in search of the 
Golden Fleece, but he went away in a wagon behind a pair of 
glossy sorrel horses in the company of a traveling doctor who 
sold patent medicines, a queer old faker with breezy, long, white 
whiskers. How delightful it was to bowl over the country. Miles 
and miles of somber landscape were made bright with merry 
song, and while the sun shone and all the golden summer lay 
spread out before him, it was glorious. 

It was Buddy’s business to write ‘‘catchy’’ songs and to act 
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in funny little plays to draw a crowd around while the doctor 
sold his wares. Sometimes he took a soap box and pretended it 
was a hand organ. Again, he wrapped a companion in buffalo 
robes, led him about on all fours and with a series of alarming 
“‘Woo-ahs” told the story of the Little Boy Who Went Into the 
Woods to Shoot a Bear! But when the first thrill of adventure 
wore off, the business seemed shabby enough and Riley soon 
left it to give performances of his own. 

His first public appearance was in the little town of Monroe- 
ville, Indiana, and his audience was composed chiefly of the 
“rag-tags” of the neighborhood, a gang of rough fellows. The 
response to his selections was a sickening jumble of cat-calls and 
hisses, but he kept a stiff upper lip and finished his program. 
As he sat down, the village blacksmith, one of the few serious 
people in his audience, rose and said abruptly, ““You fellows have 
had your fun with this young man and I think you have hurt 
his feelings. He has done his best to please you and has given 
us a pretty good show. I move we pass the hat.” He dropped in 
two quarters for luck and passed the hat himself. When it had 
been the rounds and came back to Riley, it was found to contain 
beans, pebbles, nails, screws, tobacco quids, buttons, pieces of 
iron, a doorknob, a wishbone and 58 cents in money! 

Thus for two years Riley went about to small towns reciting 
in schools and churches and generally losing money, happy and 
astonished if he earned enough to purchase a feast of ginger- 
bread. For these entertainments he wrote his own poems, chiefly 
in the Hoosier dialect with a warmth of tender sympathy, like 
Little Orphant Annie, till at last the tide turned for him and he 
met with a huge success. During his later days he gave up wan- 
dering and settled down to write in his home in Indiana, one of 
the few gifted Americans who have created a distinctly native 
literature. 


RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD A CHILD WoRLD A Host oF CHILDREN 
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Mother Goose 


HE most remarkable dame in all history who was born gray- 

headedandyetnever growsold, whoperennially keepshercharm, 
who is ever, forever, calling out the spirit of childhood in the human 
heart to go gamboling with her over the green, turning somersaults, 
kicking up its heels, and yet learning, too, at her knee from her 
quaint store of sage and precious nonsense, is that beloved old 
creature, Old Mother Goose. Who she was, nobody knows. Her 
personality remains enshrouded in the most delightful mystery. 
But, if the truth were known, she has doubtless dwelt forever in 
the human heart; for her rhymes and jingles are nothing more 
nor less than the spontaneous bubblings of the eternal spirit of 
childhood, that delicious, joyous, nonsensical wisdom which is 
foolishness only to men. 

The rhymes and jingles of Old Mother Goose are a gradual 
growth like the folk tales, composed at no one time by no one 
individual, but springing up all down through the ages, who knows 
how?—naturally, spontaneously, joyously, like the droll little Jack- 
in-the-Pulpits and Dutchmen’s-Breeches of the woodland. They 
need no other claim to a reason for being than the pure joy of 
expressing that bubbling spirit (albeit sometimes by means of well 
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nigh meaningless words) and the everlasting delight of man in 
rhyme and rhythm and musical arrangement of sounds. What 
other excuse for existence, save its beautiful arrangement of s’s, 
is needed by that immortal line—‘‘Sing a Song of Sixpence!” 

There have been many interesting theories as to the origin of 
the name Mother Goose. But the one most stoutly maintained was 
advanced in the quaint little volume published at Boston in the 
year 1833 by the firm of Munroe and Frances, under the title, 
The Only True Mother Goose, without addition or abridgment, em- 
bracing also a reliable Life of the Goose Family never before published. 

According to this story a certain Thomas Fleet, born in Eng- 
land and brought up in a printing office in the city of Bristol, 
came to Boston in the year 1712 when that city was little more 
than an over-grown village with its narrow, crooked streets still 
bespeaking the cow-paths from which they sprang. Here Thomas 
Fleet established a printing office in that street of the delectable 
name, Pudding Lane, where he published small books, pamphlets 
and such matter as came to hand. It was not long before he 
became acquainted with a well-to-do family of the name of Goose, 
and he grew exceedingly fond of the pretty young daughter, 
Elizabeth Goose. Under the date June 8, 1715, there appears 
in the record of marriages still preserved in the historic old town 
hall of Boston, an entry recording the wedding by the famous 
Reverend Cotton Mather, of Thomas Fleet, “‘now residing in 
Pudding Lane of this city, to Elizabeth Goose.” 

The happy couple took up their residence in the same quaint 
little house with the small paned windows where the printing 
office was situated in Pudding Lane, and Elizabeth’s mother, Old 
Mother Goose, went to live with them. Here various children 
were born to the Fleets, and Old Mother Goose, being a most 
devoted grandmother, was so over-joyed that she spent the greater 
part of her time in the nursery, pouring out to the little ones the 
songs and ditties which she had learned in her childhood. 
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The industrious father Fleet, having these ditties constantly 
dinned into his ears, shrewdly conceived the idea of collecting 
the songs and publishing them. This he did under the title, 
Songs for the Nursery or Mother Goose’s Melodies, and he sold the 
same from the Pudding Lane shop for the price of two coppers 
apiece. The story further goes on to relate how a goose with a 
very long neck and a wide open mouth flew across the title page 
of the book; and Munroe and Frances solemnly announced that 
they had merely reprinted these wonderful original verses. 

This interesting, picturesque, and delightful tale may or may 
not be true. Certainly the grave of Old Mother Goose remains 
to this very day carefully marked in one of Boston’s old church- 
yards, where it is visited by many devoted pilgrims each year; 
but unfortunately, no scrap of the original book has ever been 
found to corroborate the claim of Messrs. Munroe and Frances. 
Moreover, whether the tale be true or not, it still in no way explains 
the origin of the name Mother Goose; for in the very childhood 
of Thomas Fleet, more than twenty years before his supposed 
publication of Mother Goose’s Melodies, there appeared in France 
a little prose collection of the best known fairy tales, Cinderella, 
Little Red Riding Hood, Toads and Diamonds, Bluebeard, Sleeping 
Beauty, etc. These were written by a most distinguished French 
writer, Charles Perrault, were published in Paris in the year 1697, 
and were called Contes de ma Mere, I’Oye, or, Tales of My Mother, 
the Goose. On the frontispiece of his book is an old woman spin- 
ning and telling tales to a man, a girl, a boy, and acat. It is not 
even known whether Perrault originated the name Mother Goose, 
for it is said, that long before his time, the goose had been 
given the reputation for story telling. Instead of saying of 
stories the origin of which they did not care to disclose, ‘‘A little 
bird told me!’”’ people used to say, ‘Oh, a goose told me!’ And 
so, after all, perhaps even the name Mother Goose belongs to 
the people and not to any one individual. 
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These tales of Perrault’s, however, were all in prose while it 
is through her rhymes and jingles that Mother Goose has won 
her best-deserved fame. The first known collection of rhymes 
under her name was published in London about 1765, having 
been gathered together by John Newbery, the famous publisher 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the first publisher in the world to 
give special attention to children’s books. It was he who pub- 
lished Little Goody Two Shoes, the story generally attributed to 
that prime friend of childhood, Oliver Goldsmith, who undoubtedly 
edited the Mother Goose Melodies for Newbery. In Welsh’s Life of 
Goldsmith we are told that Goldsmith taught a certain little maid 
“Jack and Jill by two bits of paper on his fingers,” and that 
after the successful production of his play The Good-natured Man, 
Mr. Goldsmith was so overjoyed that he sang lustily for his 
friends his favorite song, ‘“‘about an old woman tossed in a blanket 
seventeen times as high as the moon.” 

In 1785 Newbery’s edition of Mother Goose was reprinted in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, by Isaiah Thomas, who had married 
one of the grand-daughters of Thomas Fleet, and a great-grand- 
daughter of old Dame Goose. A very beautiful copy of this book 
is to be found in the Boston Library, and since the story of Thomas 
Fleet’s edition cannot be proved, John Newbery must be accepted 
as the first publisher, and Isaiah Thomas as the first American 
publisher, of our best beloved nursery classic. 

Some twenty years after the Thomas edition, another collection 
of nursery rhymes appeared, called Gammer Gurton’s Garland, 
which contained all of the Mother Goose Melodies and a great 
many more besides, but much of this material was taken from old 
jest books, and was worthless and coarse, and Gammer Gurton’s 
Garland never attained the popularity of Mother Goose. 

In 1842, James Halliwell, a man of fine scholarship, made a 
careful study of the nursery rhymes of England, collected prin- 
cipally from oral tradition. He writes that these nonsense scraps 
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“have come down in England to us in such numbers that in the 
short space of three years the author has collected considerably 
more than a thousand.” Besides Halliwell, many other men of 
the highest literary ability have edited Mother Goose. 

It is intensely interesting to know how very old some of our 
best known rhymes are. In the preface to the Newbery edition, 
the writer, probably Oliver Goldsmith, says, “The custom of 
singing these songs and lullabies to children is of very great 
antiquity. It is even as old as the time of the ancient Druids. 
Charactacus, King of the Britons, was rocked in his cradle in the 
Isle of Mona, now called Anglesea, and tuned to sleep by some of 
these soporiferous sonnets.’’ Old King Cole was certainly an 
ancient Celtic king of about the third century A. D., an original 
Briton, who lived even before the Angles and Saxons had come to 
conquer England. Dim and far away seem those days in the 
dawn of English history when the Druids still held sway with 
the dark mysteries of their religion in the dusky oak forests of 
England, but the whole flashes suddenly into light and life when 
we realize that those were the very days when 
Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul 
And a merry old soul was he; 
Old King Cole 
He sat in his hole, 
And called for his fiddlers three. 
And every fiddler, he had a fine fiddle, 
And a very fine fiddle had he, 
“Tweedledee, tweedledee,” said the fidd. 
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Little Jack Horner, too, is probably early Celtic and was orig- 
inally a long poem, containing the Pleasant History of all Jack 
Horner’s Witty Pranks, of which the sticking of his thumb in the 
Christmas pie formed only an insignificant part. 

Mother, May I Go Out to Swim? is fourteen hundred years old 
and comes from a jest book of the sixth century. Only to think 
that at the same time when minstrels were singing with won- 
drous dignity to courtly listeners in the great halls of the castles, 
the sonorous and heroic lines of the Beowulf, children in the 
nursery were snickering and giggling, just as we do today, 
over the ridiculous jingle, 
Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water! b> 

And for every man of the present time who ine rHe claseie 
Beowulf, there are at least five hundred who know the jingle! 

I Had a Litile Husband No Bigger Than My Thumb is prob- 
ably a part of Tom Thumb’s History and is supposed to have 
originated in the tenth century from a little Danish work treating 
of “Swain Tomling, a man no bigger than a thumb, who would 
be married to a woman three ells and three quarters long.” 

Humpty Dumpty dates back to the days of King John in the 
thirteenth century. When that tyrannical gentleman was quar- 
reling with his barons and they were forcing him to grant them 
the Great Charter of England, Humpty Dumpty had already 
begun his immortal escapade of falling off the wall, and if one 
were to inquire which had won the more enduring fame by his 
exploits, the answer would necessarily be, that granting the 
foundation for all the liberties of England, could never place King 
John in the same rank with that prime entertainer of infancy, 
who will apparently be performing his antics unto all generations. 

The rhyme of the old woman who was tossed up in a blanket 
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to sweep the cobwebs out of the sky was old in the days of Henry Ve 
in the early fifteenth century. When that strong-handed monarch 
set out with a mere handful of men to conquer France, the faction 
opposed to him in his own country, used to sing the rhyme to 
ridicule him and show the folly and impossibility of his under- 
taking, representing the King as an old woman engaged in a pur- 
suit the most absurd and extravagant possible. But when King 
Henry routed the whole French army at Agincourt, taking their 
king and the flower of their nobility prisoners, and made himself 
master of France in spite of his mere handful of men, the very 
people who had ridiculed him began to change their minds and 
think no task too difficult for him. They therefore cancelled the 
former sonnet and sang this one: 


So vast is the prowess of Harry the Great, 
He'll pluck a hair from the pale faced moon; 

, Ora lion familiarly take by the tooth, 

“es . And lead him about as you lead a baboon. 

> All princes and potentates under the sun, 
Through fear into corners and holes away run; g 
While no danger nor dread his swift progress retards + 

» For he deals with kingdoms as we do our cards! 
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The Queen whom Pussy Cat, Pussy 
Cat, made the famous expedition to 
London to see, appears to have been 
Queen Elizabeth, though why Pussy 
Cat, Pussy Cat reported nothing more 
interesting at court than frightening a 
little mouse under a chair, when she 
might have held forth on the subject of 
Queen Elizabeth in all the glory of her 
satins, and jewels, and stomachers, and 
puffs, and ruffs, and coifs, remains a 
secret known only to Pussy. 

Simple Simon comes from a chap-book of the Elizabethan era. 
These chap-books, which have furnished us with a number of our 
old rhymes, were small volumes filled with jokes and crude illus- 
trations and carried about from place to place for sale by wandering 
peddlers or chap-men, who caught the attention of the common 
folk by means of a song or a jig, and then sold them not only 
treasures of literature but buttons, and pins and jewelry besides. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence was well known in Shakespeare’s time. 

The unfortunate Hector Protector who was dressed all in 
green and met with such disfavor at the hands of the King as 
well as the Queen, was that doughty old Puritan, Oliver Crom- 
well, Lord High Protector of England, familiarly called Old Noll, 
who ousted Charles I from his throne and could scarcely be ex- 
pected, henceforth, to be any too graciously dealt with by kings 
and queens. 

From all this account which might be lengthened still further, 
it appears that Mother Goose is no mere modern upstart, but 
belongs to the pedigreed aristocracy of literature, and in spite of 
a few unworthy pranks which she has perpetrated in the form of 
coarse and vulgar rhymes, she must be treated with the respect 
which is due to so worthy and lovable an old dame. 
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The Origin of the Folk Tales 


ROM the very dawn of human history, men and women have 

loved to gather together in hut or castle, around the blazing 
camp-fire of the savage, or the homey hearth of civilization, and 
tell stories. Thus have arisen among all nations and peoples col- 
lections of tales peculiar to each particular folk, breathing the 
very spirit of their individuality and handed down orally from 
parents to children through generation after generation. These 
are the folk tales, which, at their best, in their vigor and simplicity, 
their vividness and beauty of imagery, the unaffected depth of 
their pathos and the irresistible drollery of their humor, form 
the largest and best part of children’s reading, the characteristics 
that found their expression in the childhood of the human race, 
maintaining an eternal appeal to childhood all down through the 
ages. Our best known stories, Cinderella, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Sleeping Beauty and many others are folk tales. 

Although there had long ago been scattered collections of these 
tales, such as the wonderful Arabian Nights, from the Arabian 
and Persian and other oriental sources, first brought to the notice 
of Europe in the eighteenth century, and the collection of Charles 
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Perrault made from the French in 1697, it was during the nine- 
teenth century that men began to be especially interested in col- 
lecting these stories, taking them down carefully from the mouths 
of natives, and from them studying the customs and habits of 
thought, even the history of the various peoples. Most notable 
among these collections are those made by the Grimm Brothers 
in Germany, and Asbjornsen and Moe from the Norse. We 
have collections of folk tales, however, not only from the Ger- 
man and Norse, the French and English, but likewise from the 
Gaelic, Welsh, Spanish, Scotch, Finnish, Italian, even from the 
Zulus and other African tribes, American Indians and Australian 
Bushmen. In fact we have collections from nearly every nation 
under the sun and most of the savage tribes besides. 

From a careful study of these collections certain very inter- 
esting facts appear. In the first place, in every Aryan country, 
that is, every country inhabited by the white race, even those 
separated by the widest stretches of land and sea, the incidents, 
plots and characters of the tales are the very same, a few inci- 
_ dents common to all being put together in an endless variety of 
different combinations. How has it possibly come about that 
peoples so far apart, so long separated by space, so widely differ- 
ent in language and customs, as the Germans and the Hindoos 
for example, possess the same household tales? Everywhere among 
the Aryans we find legends of the ill-treated but ultimately suc- 
cessful younger daughter, of which Cinderella is a type. Almost 
every nation has some version of the Cinderella story. Cinderella 
herself is French, coming to us from the collection of Perrault. 
The real English version is the story of Catskin. In German Cin- 
derella is Aschen-puttel; in Italian she is Cenerentola. Likewise 
she appears in Norwegian, Russian, Hungarian, Servian, Irish 
and among the tales of any number of other folk beside. 

As wide spread as the story of the victorious younger daughter, 
is the story of the victorious younger son. He is always despised 
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by his elder brothers, and yet succeeds at various difficult tasks 
where the elders fail. Such stories are Boots and His Brothers, 
from the Norse, The Flying Ship, from the Russian, The Golden 
Bird, from the German, Through the Mouse Hole, from the Czech. 

Again, everywhere are stories of the wife or daughter of some 
powerful and evil creature, a giant, a sea-serpent, a beast, a 
monster, who runs away with the hero to escape from the mon- 
ster. The monster pursues and the fugitives delay him by throwing 
something behind them, a comb that turns into a forest, the 
branch of a tree that becomes a river, and so on. Everywhere, 
too, are stories of men that have been turned into beasts by a 
charm and are rescued by the faithfulness and devotion of some 
maiden. Such are Beauty and the Beast from the French, East 
O’ the Sun and West O’ the Moon from the Norse, Snow-white and 
Rose-red from the German, etc. Beasts, birds and fishes are 
capable of speech, as the Fox in the Golden Bird, the flounder 
in The Fisherman and His Wife. Even rocks and trees and other 
inanimate objects are capable of speech, as in Boots and His 
Brothers, and in all is the element of magic, resistance always 
giving way to the spell of certain rhymes or incantations. 

It is scarcely possible to suppose that the similarity of these 
stories among so many different peoples can be explained by 
conscious borrowing, that the Scotch Highlanders for example 
read Russian tales or traveled into Russia and so copied Russian 
stories, since the common people, the peasants, who are the 
guardians of the ancient store of legends in every land, read little 
and travel less. More likely it is that long, long ago in the dim 
beginnings of history, when the Aryan race still lived as a single 
people, they already possessed many of these stories, and when 
they scattered from their original seat to people lands as far dis- 
tant from each other as Ceylon and Iceland, they bore with them 
the germ at least of many of their household tales. Very possible 
it is too, according to Mr. Andrew Lang, that far back in the 
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unrecorded wanderings of man, these stories may have drifted 
from race to race. In his introduction to Grimm’s Household 
Tales, Mr. Lang says, ‘In the shadowy distance of primitive 
commerce, amber and jade and slaves were carried half across 
the world by the old trade routes. It is said that oriental jade 
is found in Swiss lake-dwellings, that an African trade cowry 
(shell-money) has been discovered deep in a Cornish barrow. 
Folk tales might well be scattered abroad in the same manner 
by merchantmen gossiping over their Khan-fires, by Sidonian 
mariners chatting in the sounding loggia of an Homeric house, 
by the slave dragged from his home and passed from owner to 
owner across Africa or Europe, by the wife who according to’ 
primitive law had to be chosen from an alien clan.” 

Much of the similarity in household tales may be due to both 
these explanations, the common origin of the Aryan race and the 
unrecorded driftings of commerce, yet neither one entirely explains 
the matter, since many non-Aryan races possess the same tales 
and there is much similarity to the European tales in tales of 
races that have been utterly shut off from communication with 
the rest of the world, the Peruvians and the Aztecs in Mexico 
for example. Even the Cinderella story is not peculiar to the 
Aryan race. The first known version of it is the Egyptian story 
of Rhodopis and the Little Gilded Sandals. 

The tale of the weak creature who runs away from a powerful 
and malevolent being, casting impediments be- 
hind to delay the pursuit of the monster, so | 
common in European tales, is also particularly } 
wide-spread in many non-Aryan countries. | 
Among the Eskimos a girl marries a whale. To § 
visit her, her two brothers build a boat of mag- § 
ical speed. In their company the girl flees from 
the whale. The whale discovers her flight and @ 
gives chase but is detained by various objects € 
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which she throws at him, until at last she and her brothers escape 
and the whale is transformed into a piece of whalebone. In a 
Samoyed tale, two girls are fleeing from a cannibal step-mother. 
They throw first a comb behind them, as the mother is almost 
upon them, and that becomes a forest; other small objects be- 
come rivers and mountains. The same kind of feats are per- 
formed during flight in a story from Madagascar, and one from 
the Zulus. A Hottentot story tells of a woman’s flight from an 
elephant. In Japan, the hero, followed by the Loathly Lady of 
Hades, throws down his comb and it turns into bamboo sprouts 
which check her approach. 

The most probable explanation of the similarity in various folk 
tales that could not possibly be explained by transmission or a 
common origin, seems to be that this is due to the similarity of 
primitive man’s imagination and intellect everywhere, no matter 
how separated by material barriers. Savages the world over, past 
and present, although utterly cut off from all association with 
each other, have invariably shared certain views of life. For one 
thing they draw no hard and fast line between themselves and 
the animal or inanimate world about them. To the simple mind 
of the savage, all things appear to live, to be capable of conscious 
movement and even of speech. The sun, the moon, the stars, 
the very ground on which he walks, the clouds, storms and light- 
ning are all to him living, conscious beings. Animals have miracu- 
lous power and are supposed to be able to protect him as illustrated 
by the totems of the Alaskan Indians. Moreover, the savage 
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believes infallibly in magic. Everywhere we find Australians, 
Maoris, Eskimos, old Irish, Fuegians, Brazilians, Samoyeds, 
Iroquois and the rest showing faith in certain jugglers or wizards 
of their tribes. They believe that these men can turn themselves 
or their neighbors into animal shapes, that they can move in- 
animate objects by incantations and perform all the other riga- 
marole of magic. 

It is most likely therefore that the remarkable similarities 
in the various folk tales are chiefly due to the identity of early 
fancy everywhere. They originated undoubtedly while the races 
were still uncivilized, and the unprogressive in each race preserved 
the old tale, while it is probable that those who forged ahead in- 
tellectually and acquired culture began to polish and perfect these 
old tales until they grew gradually into the myths that became 
the religions of the peoples. 

From this explanation of the savage origin of the folk tales it 
becomes apparent why, with so many gems of beauty as various 
collections possess, there still exist side by side with these, hideous 
crudities and cruelties, survivals from the barbarous days of the 
story’s origin, step-mothers designing to eat their children, tempt- 
ing them into chests and letting the lid down to crush in their heads, 
women cooking their step-children’s hearts to eat them, mothers 
and fathers deserting their own children to die in the ees: 
and it also makes clear why no scientific [ 
edition of folk tales, that is, a collection ; 


constant literary use. ‘ 
Some of the old folk-tales, as has been % 
contended, doubtless were told to explain (& 
a 48 B) 


natural phenomena, why the sun rose and } 

set, how the thunder-storm came, what pro- 

duced the lightning, but they were not by PR" 23s 
any manner of means all designed to do this | “C= 
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as some students of folk-lore have insisted, explaining Little 
Red Riding Hood and nearly every other nursery tale as a sun 
myth. Those that were an attempt at such explanation usually 
frankly declare themselves to be so. For instance the myth of 
the man who caught the sun and anchored it to the earth is a 
savage attempt to explain why the sun pursues a regular course 
through the sky, instead of going hither and yon at will, and is 
found not only in the Hawaiian, but among American Indians and 
New Zealanders as well. 

The folk tales were rather as a whole a natural expression of 
primitive man’s imagination and intellect, his views of life, his 
aims and interests, without particular purpose or meaning. 
Gradually as his life became better ordered and richer in ex- 
perience, his intellect keener and clearer, his spirit more refined, 
certain simple moral conceptions began to creep into his tales. 
Thus men the world over in lands far, far apart began to express 
a natural love of good temper and courtesy by tales of the good 
boy or girl who succeeded in enterprises where the bad boy or 
girl, as a punishment for churlishness or disobedience, had failed. 
Such stories are The Twelve Months, from the Bohemian, Toads 
and Diamonds, from the French. Admiration for steadfastness 
and devotion began to express itself in stories of the maiden who 
keeps on through great hardships to free her lover from evil 
enchantment, as in East o’ the Sun and West 0’ the Moon and the 
Russian counterpart of the same. 

More and more, simple moral and ethical ideals, shared by all 
mankind, with no necessity for intercommunion to impart the 
same, the natural expression of man’s growth everywhere, his 
higher longings and inner urgings began to form their own stories 
with a certain similarity among all peoples, and no one thing 
gives a better conception of the universal oneness of human 
nature, the similarity of its line of unfoldment everywhere than 
a glance over its old folk tales. 
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What is a Myth? 


) ACY MYTH is a popular story intended to explain 

ay Gaew MS; some natural phenomenon or some phase or prob- 
NF ye N| lem of life. In general, a myth deals with the 
J.| actions of gods, or beings possessed of divine attri- 
~ butes.. It seems most probable that the myths 
were the outgrowth of the household tales and that, while the 
tales were preserved by the rude and uncultured among the 
races, the more advanced and intellectual of each folk refined 
these tales into the myths which gradually became the religions 
of the peoples. 

While many of the myths are merely poetical and impossible, 
though beautiful, explanations of natural phenomena, as How 
the Sunflower Came, Why Winter and Spring Come Every Year, 
etc., mythology as a whole means far more than that in the evolu- 
tion of human thought. As men in the very beginnings of ordered 
thinking, began to seek for causes beneath the outward appear- 
ance of things, to question and ponder instead of blindly accepting 
the universe, they could not escape striving to understand the 
power that creates, sustains and regulates the world, from which 
emanates the thought and life that pervades and animates all the 
universe; and, being unable to conceive of that power, so diversi- 
fied in the infinite variety of its manifestations and operations, 
as one power, one God, they conceived of it as many gods; they 
perceived its various attributes and qualities as these appeared 
in human experience, and personified each of these as a god or 
goddess. Thus, when they perceived wisdom, truth, beauty, etc., 
to be vital and powerful elements of human life that must have 
a source somewhere, instead of conceiving of one God who is all 
wisdom, beauty, truth, bountifulness, productivity, strength, life, 
light and love, they conceived of a god or goddess who gave wis- 
dom, a god or goddess who gave life, a god or goddess of beauty, 
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a god or goddess of truth, bounty, productivity, strength, etc. 
Instead of one God whose power embraces the universe, there was 
a god of the earth, a god of the sea, etc., and humanity’s innate 
perception of its own necessity for seeking divine help, help out- 
side its own inadequate capacities, in time of trouble, expressed 
itself in seeking protection from the various gods, each of which 
was endowed with that protective power which belongs truly to God. 

Thus early man’s system of gods was only human thought in 
a state of evolution crudely and imperfectly recognizing the 
various attributes of the one God, naming and classifying the 
various unseen elements that go to make up life, commencing 
definitely, if slowly, to distinguish between good and evil. And 
back of their manifold gods, the myth-makers nearly all dimly 
perceived the idea of one power in an Odin or Jove who was All- 
father and supreme. It is said that the early Egyptian priests, 
though their religion always possessed far more points of dis- 
similarity than of similarity to the Hebrew, still possessed very 
distinctly this secret of one God, one Cause and Creator of the 
universe, and Mr. Prescott tells us in his Conquest of Mexico, 
that even the Aztecs, evolving their religion so utterly apart 
from the rest of the world, recognized, in spite of their barbarous 
myths of many gods, the existence of a supreme creator and 
Lord of the Universe. ‘“They addressed him in their prayers 
as ‘the God by whom we live,’ ‘omnipresent, that knoweth all 
thoughts, and giveth all gifts,’ ‘without whom man is as nothing,’ 
‘invisible, incorporeal, one God, of perfect perfection and purity,’ 
‘under whose wings we find repose and sure defence.’ These sub- 
lime attributes infer no inadequate conception of the true God.” 
He tells us furthermore, in The Conquest of Peru, ‘It is a remark- 
able fact, that many, if not most, of the rude tribes inhabiting 
the vast American continent, however disfigured their creeds 
may have been in other respects by a childish superstition, had 
attained to the sublime conception of one Great Spirit, the Creator 
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of the Universe, who, immaterial in his own nature, was not to 
be dishonored by an attempt at visible representation, and who, 
pervading all space, was not to be circumscribed within the walls 
of a temple.” 

However much men still confused good and evil, sensual and 
spiritual qualities, in defining the nature of their gods, early 
mythology represents at least a pressing forward of primitive 
human thought toward explanations of the universe, toward some 
comprehensive grasp of the unseen force behind creation, and 
some attempt to sort out good from evil; and however great the 
jumble of superstitions with which the truth was still overlaid, 
each nation pressed just so far along this line of discovery as its 
particular thought was capable of reaching, untouched by the 
supreme truth which came with Christianity. 

Early myth-makers personified not only the qualities and 
elements which they perceived to be good in human existence, 
but also those elements which they perceived to be evil, sometimes 
as gods, as in the case of the Norse Loki, god of mischief and evil, 
father of sorrow and death, but more often as hideous monsters, 
giants or trolls. In the Norse, these personifications of evil were 
often creatures of mist and darkness, of lies and illusion, which 
must disappear before the light, certainly, not an unintelligent 
conception of evil, and the Norse not only set forth in their myths 
the material warfare of warmth and light against cold and dark- 
ness, but they set forth also the warfare of good against evil. In 
the Persian, the Children of Light war against the spells and 
illusions of the Children of Darkness, the Deevs, and again, the 
material sense of light wiping out darkness, has the deeper mean- 
ing of spiritual truth and enlightenment wiping out evil. 

In many of their myths the Norsemen reached a very lofty 
and beautiful conception of things. In the god Baldur, they 
honored all that was beautiful, eloquent, wise and good. He was 
the spirit of activity, joy and light. Even Thor, though he was 
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degraded into a war god, seems at his best, in his encounters with 
the giants from the land of mists and winter, the land of lies and 
illusions, rather to have stood for that strong spiritual force that 
gives battle to evil, than a creator of strife among men, and his 
thunderbolt for no destructive force, but for that beneficent power 
that smites the chains of winter and sets free the life-giving showers 
of spring. The Norse attain a high spiritual level, too, in their 
conception of the final disappearance of this world, with the twi- 
light of the gods, and the appearance of a new heaven and a new 
earth, an earth wherein goodness only dwells, an earth filled with 
abundance, regenerated and purified, where Baldur will come again 
with light and life, with wisdom, joy and goodness, and all evil 
ceases, for Loki is no more. 

Though all nations have had their myths, and many, the 
East Indians for example, have an enormous jumble, the Greek 
and Norse mythologies are the most complete and orderly. The 
Greek myths show a love of beauty and brightness, of warmth 
and color, that makes the Norse look somewhat dark and somber 
by contrast, yet the Greeks retained far more of the sensuous 
element and attained far less of the spiritual than the Norse. 
There are, nevertheless, many very beautiful Greek myths. There 
are the story of Hercules, his patience and his labors to free 
mankind from the various monsters, the myth of Echo and Nar- 
Cissus, wherein the youth who loves only himself finds nothing 
but misery, unsatisfied longing and final death, the beautiful 
story of that dear old couple, Baucis and Philemon. All these 
and many others show true and right conceptions of things, and 
indicate that mythology, though it always remained a confused 
mixture of barbarism and beauty, with far more superstition than 
truth, and though it could never possibly have attained anything 
like the moral and spiritual height which a wholly consecrated, 
inspired, and persistent demand for truth did attain on the hills 
of Judea, holds nevertheless, much of beauty and lasting truth. 
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The World’s Great Epics 


N EPIC is an heroic narrative, sometimes in prose, but most 
often in poetry, treating in heroic style a theme of heroic 
proportions. Its unity generally consists in the fact that all the 
incidents are grouped about one central hero. These stories 
were told and sung by wandering bards in hall and castle from 
generation to generation, until at last some poet appeared, of 
sufficient genius to write down the tale and give it permanent 
form in the peculiar style and rhythm of his own country. 


HE greatest of all the world’s epics, the Iliad* and 
Odyssey*—are attributed to Homer, who is said to 
have lived between 1050 and 850 B. C. For cen- 
turies they were publicly recited in the stately 
marble porticoes of Greek dwellings or on the 

dappled lawns of temple groves overlooking the blue Aegean. 

The Jliad or Achilliad relates the story of the Trojan War, and 

centers about the hero, Achilles. The Odyssey is the tale of the 

wanderings of Ulysses, or Odysseus, after the fall of Troy. Very © 
like the Greek epics is the Aeneid of Virgil, the story of the 
wanderings of the Trojan, Aeneas. 


*THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS by Padraic Colum. THE ILIAD FOR Boys AND GIRLS by A. J. Church. 
THE ODYSSEY FOR Boys AND GIRLS by A. J. Church. THE AENEID FOR Boys AND GIRLS by A. J. Church. 


Next in antiquity to the Greek epics is the 
Persian epic, Shah-Nameh*, or Book of 
Kings, of which Rustem is a hero. This 
book was composed by the poet Abul 
Kasim Mansur about 920 A. D. Abul Kasim 

Wo a sang so sweetly that his master, the Shah, 
termed fink F une or Singer of Paradise. 


*THE STORY OF RUSTEM by Renninger. 
Following the Persian we have the two great East Indian sacred 
epics, the Mahabharata* and the Ramayana.* The Ramayana 
was composed in Sanscrit some five hundred years before Christ, 
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= and isa strange mixture of the wildest and most 
=< preposterous legends with the truest and deepest 
philosophy. The poem is generally attributed to 
Valmiki, a hermit who dwelt on the bank of the 
Ganges. One day it chanced that Valmiki saw 
one bird of a happy pair slain, and he made use 
of so strange and expressive a meter in singing the pity stirred in his 
heart at the sight, that the god Brahma, the one supreme God of 
the Hindus, immediately bade him employ the same meter in narrat- 
ing the adventures of Rama, who is supposed to be one of the seven 
appearances in the flesh of the god Vishnu, the preserver of men. 


*THE INDIAN STORY BooK (Tales from the Ramayana and Maha-Bharata) by Richard Wilson. 


ma FE oldest epic in Europe is the Finnish* 
Kalevala, Land of Heroes. Although the 
Kalevala was not written down until the 
first half of the nineteenth century, when 
Topelius and Lonnrot painstakingly took it 
from the mouths of the people, it incor- 
porates within it poems that doubtless date 
SANG back some three thousand years into Finnish 
LL ae antiquity. The Kalevala relates the ever 
varying contests between the Finns and Laplanders, Light and 
Darkness, Good and Evil, the Finns signifying Light and Good, 
the Laplanders Darkness and Evil. The chief beauty of the poem 

is its wonderful rhythm and its splendid flights of imagination. 
The poet who sang the song somewhere in the dim past says, 

“Nature was my only teacher, 
Woods and waters my instructors,” 

and certainly, the rhythm of the poem does ring and trip and 
ripple with the very spirit of winds and waves and woodlands. 
Longfellow copied the strange rhythm of Kalevala, its alliterative 


use of words and its delightful repetitions, very perfectly in 
Hiawatha. *THE SAMPO, Hero Tales from the Finnish Kalevala, by James Baldwin. 
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The best known of the Norse epics is the Volsunga 
Saga*, the tale of Sigurd and Sigmund, descendants 
of Volsunga. It tells the famous story of how Sigurd 
slew the dragon, Fafnir, and how he broke through 

<> the ring of fire to rescue Brynhild, the Valkyr, from 
ie a doom of sleep. The Nibelungenlied, the German story 
of the accursed golden hoard of the Nibelungs or dwarfs, was 
taken from the Volsunga Saga. A more beautiful Norse epic is 
the Saga of Frithjof. 


*SIEGFRIED, THE HERO OF THE NORTH by Ragozin. THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED by James Baldwin. 
SIGURD THE VOLSUNG by Morrss. FRITHJOF, THE VIKING OF Norway by Ragozin. 


Sw=yi N ENGLISH the Beowulf is our oldest epic. It was 
» doubtless composed before the Angles and Saxons left 
Europe and settled in Britain. Among the Angles and 
Saxons the art of poetry was very generally cultivated 
and the harp was passed around at feasts that every guest might 
play and sing. Besides this, there were professional poets called 
in Old English, “‘scops or gleomen,’’ who either travelled from place 
to place, or held permanent positions at the courts of chieftains or 
kings. These poets set out to sing of real events, but gradually 
they magnified the deeds of which they sang, and as the true event 
on which the poem was founded, receded into the past, the hero 
came to be pictured as enormously greater and stronger than he 
actually was, his deeds as infinitely more wonderful, until he 
became a sort of demi-god. Beowulf is held to have been a real 
person thus magnified, and stories about 
him arose among the Angles and Saxons 
in Europe in the seventh century A. D. 
These poems were originally heathen, which 
accounts for the mingling of heathen and 
Christian elements in the epic as we have it, 
for it was brought by the Anglo-Saxons to 
England, gradually transformed as they be- 
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came Christian, and written down at last by some Northumber- 
land monk. 

Though the scene of the poem is not England, the social condi- 
tions it depicts, the style in which it is written, and the virtues 
which it exalts, are thoroughly English. 

Like all Old English poetry, Beowulf is not in meter. The 
characteristic of Old English verse was a line divided in the 
middle by a pause and marked by alliteration, two words in the 
first half of the line beginning with the same letter as one word 
at least in the second half of the line, as for example: “How 
deeds of daring were done by their athelings.”” Another inter- 
esting characteristic of Old English verse is the use of a phrase 
to imply a thing instead of the direct name for the thing, as, for 
example, calling the sea the whale-path or swan-road, and the 
sword the battle-friend, which makes for a lively descriptive 
style and lends an interesting variety to the whole. 

Next in the story of the English epic is the Arthurian Cycle, 
a number of epics or romances about King Arthur and the knights 
of the Round Table. Arthur was probably a noble Celtic King 
of Britain in the early days of the Saxon invasion, but his original 
character was gradually transformed by story-tellers until, by the 
end of the twelfth century, he had become merely an ideal king 
by means of whom chivalry could express its highest aims and 
ideals. The best known English version of these tales was by 
Thomas Mallory and was written in prose. Tennyson’s Idylls of 
ithe King are the Arthurian legends still further idealized and put 
into poetry. 

The beloved Robin Hood story was compiled from some two 
score old English ballads, some going as far back as the year 
1400, and all full of the Englishman’s love for merry humor. 


THE Boy’s KING ARTHUR by Sidney Lanter. THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN Hoop by Howard Plye. 
NORTHLAND HEROES (BEOWULF AND FRITHJOF) by Florence Holbrook. 
UNA AND THE RED Cross KNIGHT by Royde Smith. 
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aia in Ireland there were three great cycles of poetry 

t sung by the old Gaelic bards long years ago when 
Ireland was still pagan and had her own Irish gods. 
These cycles consisted of scattered poems never put 
into one great whole, and the finest and most Irish 
of them all is the one dealing with Cuculain or 
Cuchulain and the Knights of the Red Branch. 
1 Cuculain and his friends are historical characters, 
seen as it were, through mists of love and wonder. 
The large manner of this antique Gaelic literature 
Wipes out all littleness in its presence. Nothing small in the heart 
of man can stand before real sympathy with the enormous sim- 
plicity of this heroic tale of primitive Irish life. 


THE CUCHULAIN by Standish O’ Grady. THE Boy’s CUCHULAIN by Eleanor Hull. 


The national epic in France bears the 
characteristic name, Chanson de Geste, or 
Song of Deeds, because the trouveres and the 
troubadours wandered from castle to castle 
singing the deeds of their lords. The 
greatest cycle of these chansons, of which 
there were three, dealt with Charlemagne, 4) 
the champion of Christianity, and his 

twelve faithful paladins or peers. 


THE STORY OF ROLAND by James Baldwin. FRITHJOF AND ROLAND by Ragozin. 
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In Spain the great epic poem is the Cid, 
written about 1200 A. D., a compilation from 
ballads already in existence. Rodrigo Diaz de 
Bivar, the Cid, was born about 1030 A. D. 
and his heroic deeds were performed at a time 
when Christian kings were making special efforts 
to eject the Moors from Europe. 


THE STORY OF THE CID by Wilson- 
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| More Short ei from Life 


ALDEN, RAYMOND MACDONALD (American, 1874- ) Author of Why the Chimes Rang. 

ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM (Irish, 1824-1889) Day and Night Songs, Rhymes for Young Folks. 

ALMA-TADEMA, S1R LAURENCE (Belgian-English, 1836-1912) Painter of antique life. 

ASBJORNSEN, PETER CHRISTEN (Norse, 1812-1885) With Jorgen Moe, the first collector of 
Norse Folk Tales. Norwegian Popular Stories, translated by Sir George Dasent. 

BACON, JOSEPHINE DASKAM (American, 1876- ) Writer of stories. Biography of a Baby, On 
Our H ill, The Imp and the Angel, Smith College Stories. 

BAILEY, CAROLINE SHERWIN (American, 1877- ) Kindergarten teacher, writer and lecturer. 
For the Children’s Hour, Stories Children Need, Tell Me Another Story. 

BATES, CLARA DOTY (American, 1838-1895) Writer for children. — 


WILLIAM BLAKE (English, 1757-1827) 

William Blake was the first English poet to know the thoughts and feelings of little children. 
In his Songs of Innocence he saw straight into the heart of the little child and for the first time 
uttered what was there in poetry. Blake was an engraver, and he decorated his poems with 
beautiful designs which were afterwards colored by hand. But he did not see as other men 
saw. To him all outward things seemed but a veil to hide some living Presence that always 
trembled through it. All earth and air seemed to quiver and palpitate with living wings. 
He said he saw the spangled wings of angels in a tree at Peckham Rye and Elijah walking 
in the haying fields. Then, alas, men said he was mad; he lost the joyousness with which 
he had written Songs of Innocence and wrote the sad and bitter Songs of Experience. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE SONGS OF EXPERIENCE 
Little lamb, who made thee, Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
Dostthou know who made thee, In the forests of the night, 

Gave thee life and bade thee feed, Whattmmortal hand or eye 
By the stream and o'er the mead? Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Je ABBIE FARWELL (American contemporary) The Lonesomest Doll, John of the Woods. 
or pay oe (Irish, 1816-1879) Blind, yet described most vivid scenes. Granny’s Won- 
derful Chair 
BURGESS, GELETT (American, 1868- ) Author and Illustrator of whimsical children’s books. 
The Lively City o Ligg, Goops and How to be Them. 
BURGESS, THORNTON (American, 1874- ) Writer of animal stories for children. The Adventures 
of Peter Cottontail, The Burgess Bird Book. 
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JOHN BuRROUGHS (American, 1837-1921) 


John Burroughs lived on a nine-acre farm on the Hudson River about eighty miles from 
New York City. Once he had been a cierk in the treasury department at Washington but 
he loved to study nature too well to prosper in an office. And so he bought a farm and built 
himself a cabin which he called Slabsides. The outside of this cabin was covered with chestnut 
bark in which Burroughs used to stick bits of food and nuts for the birds to feed upon. Here 
he spent many happy hours and wrote many articles and books on birds and nature lore. 
Here, too, President and Mrs. Roosevelt came to visit him and, afterwards, many times, 
Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford. In 1908 Burroughs forsook Slabsides for Woodchuck 
Lodge, a little farm house on the home farm near Roxbury in the Catskills where he was 
born. Woodchuck Lodge took its name from the little woodchucks that darted in and out of 
the barn and made friendly visits to the gentle, white-haired old man as h2 sat at his work. 
The names of his books flash across one’s fancy beautiful and vivid pictures of the nature 


he loved, Wake Robin, Fresh Fields and Winter Sunshine. 
BYNNER, WITTER (American, 1881- ) Poet, conspicuous as a writer of free verse. 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON (English, 1788-1824) 


STORMY life was that of the handsome little Lord Byron, an English 
boy with a hot-tempered Scotch mother, who was capable of tearing a 
dress to bits if she fell into a fit of anger. His father had wasted both 
his own fortune and his wife’s, though Mrs. Byron was a lady of the 
highest rank, claiming descent from the kings of Scotland. The boy 
was brought up in poverty in a little Scotch town with a nurse both 
cruel and neglectful. At ten years of age he inherited the title and 
the ruined estate of his great uncle, Lord Byron. A shy and lonely 
lad he was, yet capable of the fieriest attachments. If he loved animals, it was of a ferocious 
kind. A bear, a wolf and a bull dog were his pets at different periods. From his birth he had 
been lame, and he let this misfortune poison his soul, unlike the sweet tempered Sir Walter 
Scott who was also lame from babyhood. When Byron began to write, he slashed and cut at 
life savagely. In most of his work is a scowling brow and a curling lip, yet his poetry was 
much admired in his day in England. 

In spite of his lameness, Lord Byron was a good sportsman. He excelled particularly in 
swimming, and once, like Leander, he swam across the Hellespont. So headstrong was he, 
however, that his whole life was darkened by his own ungoverned passions. His restlessness 
often drove him to travel and he described his travels in Europe in the poem Childe Harold, 
which made him famous. Having wasted his youth, he determined to redeem himself in 1823 
by going to help the Greek peopie who were struggling to free themselves from the outrageous 
rule of the Turks; but while he still labored for the Greeks he was taken ill and died. 
CaRMAN, BLiss (Canadian, 1861-1929) Poet, author of Songs from Vagabondia. 

CATHER, KATHERINE DUNLAP (American contemporary) Author of Educating by Story Telling 

and Boyhoods of Famous M:n. 

CAWEIN, Mapison JuLius (American, 1865-1914) Poet, born in Kentucky. 

CHAMISSO, ALBERT VON (1781-1838) Noble French boy brought up in Germany, wrote in 

arene eee (American, 1873- ) Poet, born in Rockford, Illinois. Lived in Denver. 


Out Where the West Begins, Cactus Center. : 
CONKLING, GRACE HAzaRD (American contemporary) Poet. Afternoons of Aprii. 
CooKE, EDMUND VANCE (Canadian, 1866- ) Poet, author of Chronicles of a Little Tot. 
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CooKE, Fora J. (American contemporary) Author of Nature Myths for Children. 

COOLIDGE, SUSAN (American, 1848-1894) Author of The Katy Did Series. 

CooPER, GEORGE (American, 1840- ) Writer of songs and poems for children. 

Cox, PALMER (Canadian, 1840-1924). 

CRAIK, DINAH Marta MuLocu (English, 1827-87) Adventures of a Brownie, The Little Lame Prince. 

CRANDALL, C. H. (American, 1858- ) Editor of New York Tribune. Author of Wayside Music. 

CROKER, THOMAS CROFTON (Irish, 1798-1854) Author of Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland. 

DASENT, SIR GEORGE WEBB (English, 1817-1896) Scholar and Author who wrote chiefly of 
the Norse. Zhe Norsemen in Ireland, Heroes of Iceland, Story of Burnt Njal, Vikings of 
the Baltic. 

DICKINSON, EMILY (American, 1830-1886) Poet. Born and lived all her life at Amherst, Mass. 

DopceE, Mary MapEs (American, 1836-1905) Author of Hans Brinker and Donald and Dorothy. 

DRAKE, JOSEPH RODMAN (American, 1795-1820) Poet, of the same family as Admiral Drake. 

EATON, WALTER PRITCHARD (American, 1878- ) Author of Boy Scouts in Glacier Park and On the 
Edge of the Wilderness. 

EELLS, ELSIE SPICER (American) Author of Tales of Enchantment from Spain and Fairy Tales 
from Brazil. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (American, 1803-1882) Essayist, Philosopher and Poet. See Little 
Women, Page 43. 

EWING, JULIANA HoratTIA (English, 1841-1885) Writer of children’s stories. Jackanapes, 
Lob-lie-by-the-fire, Jan of the Windmill. 

FAULKNER, GEORGENE (American, 1873- ) Author of Old Russian Tales and Italian Story Book. 

FREEMAN, Mary E. WILKINS (American, 1862-1930) For years secretary to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Author of quaint, homely New England stories. In Colonial Times, Young Lucretia. 

GALSWORTHY, JOHN (English, 1867- ) One of the most distinguished novelists and dramatists 
in England. 

GARLAND, HAMLIN (American, 1860- ) Author of Boy Life on the Prairie and The Long Trail. 
GAUTIER, JUDITH (French, 1850-1917) Daughter of the famous novelist Theophile Gautier, and 
wife of Pierre Loti, another noted writer. Author of The Memoirs of a White Elephant. 
GRAHAME, KENNETH (Scotch, 1858- ) The Golden Age, Dream Days, The Wind in the Willows. 
GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT (American, 1843- ) Author of Japanese, Korean, Dutch, Swiss and 

Welsh fairy tales. 

GRIMM, WILHELM (1786-1859) and JAcoB (1785-1863) Collectors of German folk tales. 

HALE, SARAH JOSEPHA (American, 1788-1879). 

HARRISON, ELIZABETH (American contemporary) One of the founders of the National Kinder- 
garten College and author of In Storyland. 

EEE RDLAND, Isaac TAYLOR (American, 1859- ) Missionary and Collector of Chinese nursery 
rhymes. 

HERFORD, OLIVER (English-American contemporary) Author of Artful Anticks. 

poe nes, The Ettrick Shepherd (Scotch, 1770-1835) A shepherd poet befriended by 

cott. 

HOLLAND, JOSIAH GILBERT (American, 1819-1881) Founder of Scribner’s Monthly which was 
later the Century Magazine. 

Hoop, THomas (English, 1799-1845) Poet. : 

HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN (American, 1837-1920) Born in Ohio. Editor of The Ailantic 
Monthly for many years and founder of that school of writers which portrays commonplace 
American life. The Flight of Pony Baker, Christmas Every Day. 

INGELOW, JEAN (English, 1820-1897) Author of Mopsa, the Fairy and Stories Told to a Child. 


JAcops, JOSEPH (British, born in Australia, 1854-1916) Editor of English Fairy Tales, Celtic 
Fairy Tales. 
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HELEN HunNT JACKSON (American, 1831-1885) 


Helen Hunt Jackson, impetuous and big of heart, once heard two Indians 
in Boston telling the story of their unjust treatment at the hands of the 
white men. At once she determined to make her life work the bettering of 
conditions among the Indians. She thought she would write a novel which 
should strike home to the hearts of the American people and rouse them 
to sympathy for the sorrows of the Redmen. Accordingly, she began Ramona. 

She spent six months in Southern California, making friends with the old Spanish families, 
seeking their aid in her just cause. She visited the Missions themselves and sought to live 
over again in fancy the sorrowful history of the Indians. So full of her subject was she that 
her book fairly wrote itself and aroused all America. The Indians themselves adored her, and 
she did not rest till she had appealed to the government at Washington to preserve for them 
some part of their beloved home-land, so much of which had been wrested from them by the 
white men. Her work resulted in many reforms in the policy of the Indian bureau at Wash- 
ington. Nelly’s Silver Mine, Ramona, Cat Stories. 


JEWETT, SARAH ORNE (American, 1849-1909) A Maine woman who wrote stories of New 
England. The Country of the Pointed Firs, Betty Leicester, Deephaven. 

JOHNSON, CLIFTON (American, 1865- ) Editor of Oak Tree Fairy Book, The Birch Tree Fairy Book. 

JORDAN, DAVID STARR (American, 1851-1931) Born in New York. The first president of 
Leland Stanford University and a scientist of renown. The Book of Knight and Barbara, 
True Tales of Birds and Beasts. 


JOYCE KILMER (American, 1886-1918) 


Joyce Kilmer’s days were long, long days of real work in the office of the New York Times, 
and his home in a greenery suburb was a place full of babies and boundless week-end hos- 
pitality. He was an active young fellow, full of mirth and keen zest in life, and above all, he 
was aman. The more of a poet he became, the less like a poet he acted. When the United 
States entered the World War, he enlisted at once as a common soldier and went to France. 
It was the “‘pleasantist war he had ever attended,” he wrote back on a post card. “Nice war, 
nice people, nice country, nice everything.”” But in spite of his joking he felt to the heart 
the meaning of that great struggle. And so he wrote of the soldier over-seas: 

For Freedom’s sake he is no longer free, 
It is his task, the slave of liberty, 
With his own blood to wipe away a stain. 
That pain may cease he yields his flesh to pain, 
To banish war, he must a warrior be; 
He dwells in Night, Eternal Dawn to see, 
And gladly dies abundant life to gain. 


He was constantly in the thick of the fighting, spending his days in dug-outs with star- 
shells bursting around, and the tattoo of machine guns ever in his ears. One day he reported 
that a little wood harbored some enemy guns and he was sent in the lead of apatrol toestablish 
their exact location. A couple of hours later a battalion advanced into the woods to clear the 
spot of the enemy and several of Kilmer’s comrades caught sight of him lying as if still scouting 
with his eyes bent over a little ridge. So like himself he was that they called to him, but he 
never answered. They found him with a bullet through his head. Reverence, enthusiasm, 
simplicity, faith—these were the stuff of his poems. 

The Peacemaker Main Street Lullaby for a Baby Fairy 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY (English, 1819-1875) 

N THE rocky coast of Devonshire lies the queer little fishing village of 
Clovelly that goes tumbling down from the top of the cliff to the bright 
blue waters of the bay below, its little cobblestone street so steep that 
mules can scarcely climb it, and its tiny white cottages clinging, good- 
ness knows how! to the rock, each peering curiously over the roof of 
the one below. In Clovelly a group of old fishermen may always be 
found, sunning themselves on benches, looking far out to sea and telling 
wild tales of the ocean. Here the rector’s small son, Charles Kingsley, 
used often to come to hear the old tars tell their stories, and the life of 

the hardy fishermen, their toils and dangers stirred him deeply. Indeed he loved all Devon- 

shire—its moors and fens, its fragrant country lanes. 

But by and by, young Charles had to leave his beautiful Devonshire and go to King’s 
College in London. How he hated life in the city! Often he dreamed of leaving the University 
and going to America to be a trapper and hunter in the west. Just then, however, he fell 
deeply in love with a certain young lady whose parents could not welcome a penniless student. 
So he made haste to finish his schooling and became the curate of Eversley. 

Full of boyish fun and overflowing vitality was the young curate of Eversley though he 
was deeply religious, too, and worked with tireless enthusiasm. Soon he began to write 
pamphlets and books on all the great topics that stirred men’s minds in his day, and so vig- 
orously did he write that his influence spread far beyond the limits of his parish. Slowly he 
rose to be one of the great men of his time and Chaplain to Queen Victoria. 

Water Babies The Heroes (Greek Fairy Tales) Westward Ho! 

LA FONTAINE, JEAN DE (French, 1621-1695) Fables in Rhyme, illustrated by John Rae. 

La Fontaine’s Fables, illustrated by Boutet de Monvel. 


RUDYARD KIPLING (English, 1865- ) 

In India the sun pours down on miles of yellow desert sand, dotted here and there by the 
blue waters of a sparkling lake or river. Whirling dust-clouds rise high in the air, making it 
necessary for the traveler to bind his face for protection. 

There are forests where monkeys chatter among the bright colored trees the livelong day. 
Little striped squirrels whisk merrily about, green parrots perch on distant boughs, and 
tigers, leopards and wolves abound. There are cities with street bazaars, ragged urchins, 
beggars, and holy men always in evidence. 

In this enchanting land of gypsies and camels and bullock carts, Rudyard Kipling spent 
the first six years of his life, for his father was a professor in the Bombay School of Art. When 
Rudyard was six years old, he and his younger sister were sent to England to live with relatives, 
and he carried with him many a tale learned from his native Indian nurse. 

At thirteen he entered the United Services School in Devon where he experienced the 
joys and hardships related in Stalky & Company. 

Then followed seven more years in India at Lahore, where his father was curator at the 
Government Museum—the “Wonder House” mentioned in “Kim.” Here he drank deeply of 
the spirit of India which he has so charmingly revealed in the Jungle Books. He made leisurely 
journeys through India, Japan, South Africa and the United States. In Brattleboro, Vermont, 
he labored with his own hands to build himself a house which he christened “The Naulahka;”’ 
and in this pleasant, green mountain retreat he wrote the Jungle Books and Captains 
Courageous. 

Later he moved to a beautiful country estate near Burwash in England, and there news 
was brought him in 1907 that he had won the Nobel Prize for literature. 

Larcom, Lucy (American, 1826-1893). Poems for Children. 
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EMMA LAZARUS (American, 1849-1887) 


Emma Lazarus was a young Jewish girl, shy and sensitive. Asa child she lived in a world 
of poetry and books and she was only fifteen when she published her first volume of verse. 
Sombre, tragic poems they were, breathing the tragic spirit of her race. The girl worshiped 
Emerson; he was deeply interested in her and wrote her what books to read and study. After 
the outrages against the Jews in Russia and Germany in 1881, she threw herself heart and 
soul into the movement against such barbarism. Not only did she write poetry in a crusade 
of protest but she worked untiringly among the terror-stricken immigrants who flocked into 
this country and began studying the language, literature and history of her race. Such a 
woman could well understand what America meant to the poor and oppressed of Europe. 
LEAR, EDWARD (English, 1812-1888) Author of the child classic Nonsense Rhymes. 


MaAup LINpsay (American, 1874- ) 

Way down south in Alabama, one trudges up a red clay hill over a queer little road through 
friendly woods and then at last he catches a glimpse of the Florence Free Kindergarten, founded 
by Maud Lindsay. A few little children, brown as the falling leaves from their healthful life 
in the open, are playing about the school, but it is Aunt Julia who first introduces the visitor 
into the ways of the Kindergarten, for Miss Maud has gone tramping off over the hill to take 
the morning groups of children back to their homes in the Cherry Cotton Mills district. 
Aunt Julia is a comfortable old black mammy. If any child is hard to handle he is turned over 
to Aunt Julia, for Aunt Julia herself has the heart of a child. If one is shy and afraid of the 
other children, Aunt Julia plays with him until he has forgotten all about himself and entered 
into the others’ interests. 

“Me an’ Miss Maud been teachin’ up hyar fo’ twenty-five years,” says Aunt Julia. 

So in a little corner of Alabama, far away from the fashionable kindergartens of the east, 
this gentle Alabama lady, founder of the first free kindergarten in the state, devotes her days 
to starting the little children of the cotton mill workers on the way to education and right 
living. Here they are gently surrounded with beauty, courtesy, kindness and love, with 
constructive play and wholesome stories, for Miss Maud has given much of her time to writing 
the right kind of stories for children. Here in her kindergarten are nourished the simplicity, 
courtesy, and sincerity so characteristic of the old South. 

Little Missy Silverfoot Mother Stories More Mother Stories 
LotuHrop (Margaret Sidney) (American, 1844- ) Author of The Five Little Peppers series. 
LowELL, AMy (American, 1874-1925) A poet conspicuous for her use of free verse. 
LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL (American, 1819-1891) Poet. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

GEORGE MACDONALD (Scotch, 1824-1905) 

George MacDonald was a minister, teacher, and writer whose heart overflowed with 
charity for all. He was never very well off and his house was full with eleven children, yet he 
frequently added to his family by taking in children in need. From the letters of his name he 
once made this anagram in Old English, ‘‘Corage, God Mend Al.” These words he used as 
a motto on his book-plate, and they became the battle cry of his life. Plenty of troubles 
assailed him; but whatever the tragedy, he would say “Corage, God Mend Al,” and with 
his wife’s help start afresh. His best works are his beautiful stories for children. 

At the Back of the North Wind The Princess and Curdie The Princess and the Goblin 


Mare, WALTER DE LA (English, 1873- ) One of the foremost modern poets, noted for his child- 
rhymes and his fairy rhymes. Author of Peacock Pie and Down-adown-derry. 
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CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM (American, 1852- ) 

A five-year-old boy went from Oregon City to live with his widowed mother and deaf 
and dumb brother on a lonely ranch in California. Here he worked at farming, blacksmithing, 
herding, and for a long time the only books he had were Byron’s poems and Pope’s trans- 
lation of the Iliad which he read and reread as he lay wrapped in a blanket by the fire till 
sleep overcame him. His mother was poor and stern, She seemed to care little about his 
education. So one day the boy ran away from home to work with a band of threshers in 
the hope that he might earn enough to go to school. One day a strapping, six-foot member 
of the threshing crew with jet black hair and keen glance said to Edwin: ‘‘Wait a minute, 
young man. I’ve studied you for six weeks. You’ve got the head on you and just the grit 
of the fellow I want. I hold up stages!”” Edwin listened with all his ears. “I want a man of 
nerve to hold the gun. I’ve watched you and you can do it. Up to this time I’ve had to do 
it alone,—hold the gun in one hand, take the coin and jewelry with the other and dump the 
booty into the sack tied around me. All you’ve got to do is to hold the gun!”’ Needless to 
say, Edwin refused the invitation, but he felt a real thrill at being judged a boy of grit, with 
a good head on his shoulders. At this crucial moment Mrs. Markham appeared to claim 
her romantic boy-adventurer, and joy to his hungry heart! ordered him home to prepare for 
school. Since the money was still lacking, however, Edwin hired out to a neighbor to plough 
twenty acres of land at a dollar an acre, and so at last the coveted school books were secured. 

In college Markham supported himself by teaching Freshman classes while doing Sophomore 
and Junior work, and he and four other students lived in a bare room high up under the 
college bell-tower, cooking their own meals which consisted chiefly of beans, and now and then 
writing poems. When he left college he taught school and worked for a year as a blacksmith. 

When he began writing verse for the California papers he met with great success and he 
lived in an eyrie hillside retreat beside a little canyon on the slope of Redwood Peak in Cali- 
fornia. His best known poem is “The Man With the Hoe’ written after he had seen Millet’s 
famous picture of that name. Like the picture, the poem is a tender portrait bringing out 
all*the simple dignity of toil. At length Markham proceeded alone to New York where he 
was so well received that he telegraphed his wife at once in a characteristic message. ‘Sell 
everything but the baby and the books and come on.’”’ To New York he brought all the love 


be men and pate, pen nad grapes as a thresher and blacksmith in California. 

MEREDITH, GEORGE (English, -1909) One of England’s greatest novelists. The Shavi 

of Shagpat (An Arabian Nights Tale). ‘ ss : a 
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JOHN MILTON (English, 1608-1674) 

John Milton was a Puritan, a born rebel from his boyhood, a lover of liberty and a hater 
of tyranny in an age when the Stuart kings were assuming more and more power for the 
crown of England. Milton was a comrade of Oliver Cromwell when he forced Charles I from 
the throne and had him beheaded. When Cromwell became Protector of England, Milton 
was his Secretary for Foreign tongues and during that time became totally blind. 

With Cromwell’s death and the return of the Royalists to power, Milton was in disgrace 
and was forced for a time to go into hiding. 

Blind, poverty-stricken, hated, he lost the joyousness with which in his youth he had 
written the trippingly gay and light hearted L’Allegro. Indeed he grew stern, almost hard, 
but he never gave up his work. Out under the trees in his garden he forced his three daughters 
to read to him hour after hour, long, tiresome books, sometimes in a foreign tongue of which 
they understood nothing. With that tremendous spirit of his, he wrote the most powerful 


of all his works, Paradise Lost, one of the greatest epic poems in the English language. 

NEKRASSOV, NIKOLAY (Russian, 1821-1877) A famous Russian editor, poet and patriot. 

NESBIT, EDITH (English, 1858-1924) Writer of children’s stories. 

NEWELL, PETER (American, 1862- ) A most original humorist. Author of The Topsy Turveys, 

Noyes, ALFRED (English, 1880- ) One of the foremost poets of the day. 

PAINE, ALBERT BIGELOW (American, 1861-) The Arkansas Bear, Hollow Tree & Deep Woods Book. 

PERRAULT, CHARLES (French, 1628-1703) Collector of French fairy tales, Tales of Mother Goose. 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN (American, 1809-1849) One of the greatest American poets. 

POULSSON, ANNE EMILIE (American, 1853-_) The Runaway Donkey, Through the Farmyard Gate. 

PRENTISS, ELIZABETH (American, 1818-1878). 

PRINGLE, THOMAS (Scotch, 1789-1834) Poet who traveled extensively in Africa. 

PYLE, KATHERINE (American contemporary) As the Goose Flies, The Christmas Angel. 

RAMEE, LOUISE DE LA (French, 1859-1908) Called Ouida from her childish attempt to pro- 
nounce her own name. The Dog of Flanders, The Nuremberg Stove, Bimbt, Moufjiou. 

RANDS, WILLIAM BRIGHTY (English, 1823-1880). 

RANSOME, ARTHUR (English contemporary). ‘ 

RICHARDS, LAURA E. (American contemporary) Daughter of Julia Ward Howe and a noted 
writer for children. Author of Captain January and The Joyous Story of Toto. 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA G. (English, 1830-1894) A poet of Italian ancestry, sister of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Author of The Goblin Market and Sing Song, beautiful verses for children. 

JOHN RUSKIN (English, 1819-1900) 


There was once a small boy who deeply loved beauty. His parents were very well to do, 
so they sailed with him frequently, even when he was a very little fellow, to the Continent of 
Europe, in search of all that was lovely. By the time he was three years old he was already 
so fond of nature, that, when an artist who was painting his portrait asked him what he 
would like to have for a background behind him, he piped up and answered, “Blue hills.’ 

When he grew to be a man, Ruskin began writing books about all the beautiful pictures 
he loved, eagerly aiming to show others how to see as much beauty in them as he did. He 
was a friend, too, of Kate Greenaway’s. He loved her quaint little figures and wrote her 
many letters which she answered with interesting notes illustrated by her drawings. Later 
Ruskin’s interest in beauty advanced beyond pictures and he began turning all his enthusiasm 
to seeking the way of beauty in life itself. Then he wrote about how people could bring out 
more beauty in their lives by being more charitable, loving, earnest, honest and kind. 

Ruskin loved boys and girls, and while he was still a student at Oxford, he set himself to 
please a little girl by writing a fairy story. It was all about the King of the Golden River, 
with his twinkling eyes, his coppery nose, and his hair of spun gold, and of hov: he helped 
the kind-hearted lad Gluck and turned the wicked brothers into stones, 
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CARL SANDBURG (American, 1878- _) 


A boy driving a milk wagon in Illinois prairie blizzards, working in brickyards and pot- 
teries, swinging a pitchfork beside the threshing machine in Kansas wheat fields—that was 
Carl Sandburg. Asa youth he worked his way through college at Galesburg, Illinois, the town 
where he was born; he washed dishes in Denver hotels, shoveled coal in Omaha and served as 
a soldier in Porto Rico. During the World War he worked as a newspaper correspondent in 
Sweden. Today he is one of the most important of modern American poets, poet of the sun- 
burnt Middle West, of smoke and steel and Chicago streets, flashing vivid impressions in 
short lines of free verse. He has three little daughters and he remembers very well the boy 
he used to be; so he once amused himself by writing some fairy stories, as American as green 
corn and sweet potatoes. These tales are called Rootabaga Stories and Rootabaga Pigeons. 


SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON (English, 1860- ) A well-known writer of true stories about animals. 
He was born in England, but lived in Canada and on the western plains in boyhood. Author 
of Wild Animals I Have Known and The Biography of a Grizzly. 

SETOUN, GABRIEL (Thomas N. Hepburn) (Scotch poet, 1861- ). 

SHEPARD, ODELL (American, 1884- ) Poet and literary critic. 

Sint EDWARD ROWLAND (American, 1841-1887). 

SOUTHEY, ROBERT (English, 1774-1843) Poet of the Lake District. A friend of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. See A Wizard of the Twilight, page 3: 

SPYRI, JOHANNA (Swiss, 1827-1921) Writer of children’s beautiful stories of life in Switzerland. 
Cornelli, Heidt, Mazlt, Grittis’ Children, Moni, the Goat Boy, Rico and Wiseli. 

STEDMAN, EpMUND CLARENCE (American, 1833-1908) Poet and critic. 

STOCKTON, FRANK R. (American, 1834-1902) Novelist. Author of The Bee Man of Orn. 
Fanciful Tales and The Adventures of Captain Horn. 


ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE (English, 1837-1909) 


There was once a gentleman living near London who quite forgot London. Day by day, 
through all the changing year, he gave himself up to surprising nature on the neighboring heaths 
and commons, in comradeship only with those creatures who with him were content with green 
grass and blue sky. He would discover with all the ecstasy of an explorer in lands afar, the 
new-come lustre of a hawthorne tree blossoming on Wimbledon Common. The long solitary 
morning walks over two commons that gave him these delights were seldom interrupted. 
Of later years his rambles were always alone and during them he saw nothing but the grass 
—the trees—the sky, and his fellow rhapsodists, small children. To him there was nothing 
so beautiful as the laughter of a child. It was sweeter than all the birds and all the bells of 


heaven, If the golden-crested wren 


Were a nightingale—why, then 

Something seen and heard of men 

Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 


He did not recognize his friends even if he passed them. Once a lady, an old friend of his, 
purposely stood directly in his path to see if he would stop and speak to her. But he simply 
bowed his head without noticing who she was, and quietly passed her by. 

Algernon Swinburne was one of the great poets of the age of Queen Victoria. 


A Child’s Laughter In a Garden White Butterflies 


TAYLOR, BAYARD (American, 1825-1878) A writer of poetry for children. 
TAYLOR, JANE (English, 1783-1824). 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (English, 1811-1863) 


There was once a small boy sent alone on a great ship from Calcutta where he was born 
and where his mother and step-father still lived, to be educated in England. William Thack- 
eray was not very happy at school, for the boys were rough and he was not overly clever. 

As a young man Thackeray studied drawing in Paris, but he could not support himself 
by drawing so he began to write. The Book of Snobs published in Punch, brought him great 
success. Unfortunately, Thackeray’s young wife became insane and his two little daughters 
were henceforth his constant companions, now in his study helping him with wood blocks 
for his drawings, now off with him to visit certain great ladies in the costumes they were to 
wear at Queen Victoria’s fancy dress ball. 

In his novels, which are accurate pictures of the fashionable life of his time, Thackeray 
makes all manner of fun of the snobbery he detested. He wrote one book for children, the 
deliciously funny Rose and the Rings. 

When he traveled in America a certain admirer honored him with a jingle. 


Ah! blest relief from pages soft and sacchary, 
Give me the writings of that foe to quackery, 
The bold, the keen-eyed, entertaining Thackeray. 


Which rhyme caused the mock poet-laureate among the boys at Eton College to burst 


forth with: Marshal Thackeray, 
Dressed out in crack array; 
Ain’t he a whacker, eh? 


Henry Esmond The Newcomes The Virginians 
CELIA THAXTER (American, 1836-1894) 


Just off the coast of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the sea beats up on the rocky shores 
of the Isles of Shoals. There lived little Celia Laighton, the daughter of the lighthouse keeper, 
and it was in Portsmouth that she had been born. On this tiny bit of land the child spent her 
days, awed by the splendor of the sea, yet delighted with all its changing colors, launching 
her fleets of musselshells in the still pools among the rocks, filled with unspeakable joy to 
find a flower growing in some rocky ledge, running along the beach, and ‘dancing after the 
sandpiper at the edge of the foam. Sometimes she was allowed to light the great lamps of 
the lighthouse which sent their beams far out to sea to guide the sailors, and she thought, 
“So little a creature as I, might do that much for the great world.’’ But ever she longed 
to give a voice to the things that made life so sweet to her, to speak the wind, the cloud, the 
bird’s flight, the murmur of the sea. By-and-by she began to write in poetry all the delights 
of the little island she loved. 

THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN (Editor of Norse Tales) East 0’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon. 
TOPELIUS, ZACHARIAS (Finnish, 1818-1898) Poet and novelist. 
TROWBRIDGE, JOHN TOWNSEND (American, 1827-1916) Cudjo’s Cave, The Jack Hazard Series. 
VAN Dyke, HENRY (American, 1852- ) The First Christmas Tree, The Blue Flower. 
WARNER, CHARLES DUDLEY (American, 1829-1900) Editor and writer. Author of Being a Boy. 
WHITE, STEWART EDWARD (American, 1873- ) The Adventures of Bobby Orde, The Magic Forest, 
Oe (English, 1856-1900) Dramatist and novelist. Author of The Happy Prince. 
YONGE, CHARLOTTE (English, 1823-1901) Author of The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
' ZANGWILL, ISRAEL (1864-1926) A great Jewish novelist and dramatist of Englard. 
ZWILGMEYER, DIKKEN (Norwegian, 1859-1913) What Happened to Inger Johanne. 
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(Biog.) Spanish Hero, A—Olive Beaupré Miller. ...... 
Don Quixote of La Mancha, The Surprising Adventures of (Arranged 

bys Prances Jenkins: Olcott) is aus enone wer eens 
CHAMISSO, ALBERT VON (Biographical Note) ......... 
Tragic Story. A Silee sis were hare ee tee dione romeaets ee as 
CHAMPION OF THE SLAVE, A—Olive Beaupré Miller... .... 
CHANTICLEER AND PARTLET—Retold from the Nun’s Priest’s Tale by 
Geoffrey: Chauicerine xs peo ee eine cel ciate eae 
CHAPMAN, ARTHUR (Biographical Note) ........... 
Plaines Calle he: Saenger, sel as aes erste acme col we omit tak ores 
Chavlemasnes Emperor, Ve a ae Oe ee eae eS 
GCharlesoVte (DiherDaupbhin) massa oe ee ee 
CATON ee Ceres oe es 2 ogee an eae cae Romie. olimta rom aes 
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(Biog.) Royal Page, The—Olive Beaupré Miller ...... 

Chanticleer and Partlet—Retold from the Nun’s Priest’s Tale 

Perfect: Knights Ave rae tie oaks Shao ee ee 
GChertye PIN tee ies to ke atsthed GML eae ee 
CRE UR OER a Oeil temys oo! Lota ee se) Bien Pine ae ee baer 
GriemCormn-Rlanterg.™ ss hacia al ee ee ee 
CHILD IN A MEXICAN GARDEN, A—Grace H. Conkling ...... 
CHILDREN’S HOUR, THE—Olive Beaupré Miller... ...... 
CHILD’S THOUGHT OF GOD, A—Elizabeth Barrett Browning... . 
CHINESE, NURSERY) RHYMES) (isos stance | cote itoul cite Cae ment men rue 


CHOLLET, LOUISE E. 
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Boy Who Wanted the Impossible, The .......... 
CHRISTENING THE BABY IN RUSSIA—Arthur Ransome ..... . 
CHRISTMAS SONG AT SEA, A—Alfred Noyes. .......... 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, THE STORY OF—Elizabeth Harrison 


CID, THE STORY OF THE—From the Spanish Epic, The Cid... . 
CINDERELLA—Adapted fromiPerrault) 4) 0. ae ene 
CIRCUS MAN, THE—Olive Beaupré Miller. . .......... 
CIRCUS PARADE, THE—Olive Beaupré Miller. ......... 
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CITY SMOKE—Olive Beaupré Miller. . . .... 0... ww eee I 433 
SHAT ROOT CME ROLES SNORE NT, Sukie noe a eek tie ee Ae IV 390 
CLOCKS OF RONDAINE, THE—Frank R. Stockton .......4... IV: 251 
ChOUD.LtHe=-rercynysshe Shelley’) 6000 . ac oe III: 273 
UES be ARE? ld A eS A See nn Sar RL O80 owe I: 122 
CLOUDS AND WAVES—Rabindranath Tagore ..........4.. Tis 123 
CLUCKING HEN, THE—Ann Hawkshawe (Aunt Effie) ........ iff 99 
CLYTIE—Flora. BRC OORG Hint More tet ey ee LIEN, Se II: 123 
COCK, THE MOUSE, AND THE LITTLE RED HEN, THE—Félicité Lefévre . . Ds 229 
COLERIDGE, SAMUEL T. 

(Biog.) Wizard of the Twilight, A—Olive Beaupré Miller .... VI: 170 

PGi bre vernimeckie teed Acer Pn te Te RN L  ey ee ee II: 190 
COLUMBINE AND HER PLAYFELLOWS OF THE ITALIAN PANTOMIME .. . III: 354 
Columbus, Christopher REE ROE ak 6 cet oat Ts 204 
COLUMBUS’ TIME, IN—Annette Wynne ....... ite 
COME, LITTLE LEAVES—George Cooper ....... Tr: 
CONKLING, GRACE HAZARD (Biographical Note) . SNL 

Roig anc VexicaniGarden, Ay. <M a or.) eo ie 
CONKLING, HILDA 

Poem by LEG Inl A eee doy bites tau hae II: 
COOKE, EDMUND VANCE (Biographical Note) ... . VI: 

INIGOGOWS MOO wl Hee Ue Bo mb eh AAS Ts 

COOKE. PEORA. |. (Biographical Note) 5, fetes es as anne 

(ELAR 13 Soe ee ang Mee annem gL Orn Sote ON nual ars 
COOLIDGE, SUSAN (SARAH C. WOOLSEY) (Biographical Note) 

ECE Ee OO ek Heda ome coe oe ak Siete dah, oie Wi WEEE kD 
ChoreRs GEORGE (Biographical Note): 95 2 eases eee 
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Browniesiantthesl oy Shop, LNG = & was) Gisae cose ss el bw ss 
CRADLE SONG ——E lizabeth PrentisSwes &)% Asst se ete. es Gets 6 ee 
CRAIK, DINAH MARIA MULOCH (Biographical Note) ........ 

Shakin erO1tney heat reeset NES te pete «| uted cain diwt! obs, cece 
CCRANDATY Sy En (Biographical Note) 2) 2 a se See 

Firat alin ames meen pe eke) yin Pca hae tiae ste aeeepiel one 5 
CREDIT TO THE SCHOOL, A—Dikken Zwilgmeyer, Tr. by Emilie Poulsson III: 98 
GROKERS CROFTON (biographical Note)... 00 895. ea OS WAG 360 

Daniel OvROourke pase 8 oc eee ch ote tel ates Leki oh use Se ot Ge Ill: 74 
GROW AND THE: PITCHER, THE—-AesOp 5 Ge ee ow ee el a I: 146 
CUCHULAIN, THE IRISH HOUND—Ancient Gaelic Songs... . . ... V: 396 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE—Mary E. Sharpe and John Ruskin... .. II: 19 
DANCE OF THE FOREST PEOPLE, THE—Albert Bigelow Paine .... . Ill: 126 
DANIEL IN THE LIONS, DEN— ihe Bible” 275.8.) 2). es we 3 hs IV: 408 
DANIEL O’ROURKE—Adapted from T. Crofton Croker. ....... III: 74 
DANTE, see ALIGHIERI 2 
DARING PRINCE, THE—James Whitcomb Riley ........... T? 116 
DASENT, SIR GEORGE WEBB (Biographical Note) ......... VI: 360 

OCS ANGELS, BrOLOCrSm ease teint Gh tias rs ousus, ciietteg olive we De: 237 

Princessconsene Glassviillss Die vaya cuncme ser tecd cele lew snes Ill: 52 
DAVID AND GOLIATH—The Bible ........ ee Ill: ST 
DAVID COPPERFIELD AND LITTLE EM’LY—Charles Dickens ...... IV: 98 
Davedicineviclting, Fob) enero ons ue bs lete els) ss ouenne V: 173 
Davis, Mary Hayes and CHow-LEUNG 

Boy Who Wanted the Impossible, The .......+.---. Ns 404 
SDN GINSEININ? 6 5 6.6 Gt Secor b oo tne Guo oO 6 ond a aan IV: 275 
DICCICFE UCOIIM Mn caten oor ens +) we ho ene ae alin et ole 9 ess V 396 
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DiGMONd tae, Phen e wc a OW oe fe ae Pama em OEE IIT: 
DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT—An English Folk Tale ...... DIE 
DICKENS, CHARLES 
(Biog.) London Streets—Olive Beaupré Miller ......... VI: 
David) Coppertield ands Little: Em Vaan ssc itncn seein elN anni IV: 
HittleNelland Mrs: Jarley2s Waxs WOLKS: mae anim m nun one 16 i 
DICKINSONSEMILY (Biographical Note) 2.5.0 en icine sittin mn oats VI: 
DILLINGHAM, ELIZABETH THOMPSON 
Hallowe'en Story,Ai cts a seseream oh he Beene oie cite ween omer a seen 12 
DISCOVERIES IN FAIRYLAND—Olive Beaupré Miller ......... VI: 
DIVINE COMEDY, THE (Biog.)—Olive Beaupré Miller. ........ VI: 
DOOTUNEG LHe TL WeLV.G NIONTIIS) ecmcur cient sient ment tn os min me Itz 
Dr. Knipperhausen (The High-German Doctor) ........4+.-. Vi 
DopGE, Mary MapEs (Biographical Note) ............ Vile 
Goingstondondoniei <.icurstolcm sane, cam. at mE cnr anne Nie 
Wewouldn:tsBe'a Growler: ac. emis Sore ta oue CRE mune I: 
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Wihatel hey:Say. a ass colle sue =) 0g ieihomesh emits imum ima I; 
IWihorCan' Cracks Nuts22 ace jane belie uote ott ate <i cen ton omens (ome II: 
DOoDGSON, CHARLES L., See CARROLL, LEWIS (pseud.) 
DOGIN THE; MANGER THE—Acsop Bais en ca cine ie neni se ae Is 
DOLETIA THE GRASS—AyNorse Ol Kale warms a cian amen em cintcatcane nts if: 
DOLL UNDER THE BRIAR ROSEBUSH, THE—Jorgen Moe, Tr. by Gudrun 
‘Lhorne-Thomsen) 96.\2.).).0. a0 stein o) tele omnes Pe oeneas : 
DONKEY AND THE LAP-DOG, THE—Aesop. . ......-+eeee-s i: 
DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA, THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF— 
Miguel de Cervantes, Arranged by Frances Jenkins Olcott. . . V: 
DOWN BY THE RIVER AVON—Olive Beaupré Miller ......... VI: 
DRAKE, JOSEPH RODMAN (Biographical Note) ........... VI: 
Assemblingioi thestaysw Lhe meatsenaccee ete me mrane naire nee ne TES 
DREAM OF THE MIDDLE AGES, A—From The Divine Comedy ..... V: 
DRYDEN, JOHN 
Teale Mee se nuk is Pace cle oak cea kee oul oh tae eee eee Viz 
DUCK AND THE KANGAROO, THE—Edward Lear. .......... lie 
DUCKS ADIDTY—— kenneth’ Grahanie mame ee een oe 1g ie 
DUTY THAT WAS NOT PAID, THE—Katherine Dunlap Cather ..... JHU 
13D AUR, LUCE UO GATIDS 2 5 6 oe Bee ok : 
EAST O’ THE SUN AND WEST 0” THE MOON—A Norse Folk Tale . . . . III: 
EATON, WALTER PRITCHARD (Biographical Note) ......... Wiis 
Birches) The *s  teegeg ks ee a ee en Oke a ee Its 
1d nit TE CBOE JEOIESOTED) 5 5 6 bop OO Oke op oe Wis 
ISBELS SL SIE OPICERT(BiostaphicalelNOLG) meni siteineinenn nnn nnn VI: 
How, Night:Cames Orato Mise ar pe gee ean Pe aa Ill: 
Brazilian Beetles, How They Got Their Gorgeous Coats ..... Il: 
ELF AND THE DORMOUSE, THE—Oliver Herford........... Is 
ELI0T, GEORGE (Mary ANN EVANS) 
(Biog.) Little Girl of Griff House, The—Olive Beaupré Miller . . VI: 
Maggie Tulliver Goes to Live with the Gypsies. ........ Vic 
ELSA AND THE TEN ELVES—A Swedish Fairy Tale. ......... Ii: 
EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (See also Little Women Page 43, Vol. VI) . VI: 
West hanksThee curd osu curtain: Ct Cae nae Tks 
ENCHANTED ISLAND, THE—Howard Pyle ..........2...-e IV: 


Evans, Mary ANN, See ELIOT, GEORGE (pseud.) 
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EVENING AT THE FARM—John Townsend Trowbridge. ....... Ve 

EVENING SKY, THE—Dante Alighieri... 2... eu ce we en 18 

EWING, JULIANA HoratiA (Biographical Note). .......... VI: 
OylicuanswertouLommny. Fhe: 4 = Rn. Weert. So) Baste te + II 


NC a eee eae ce iw eh Wee AGE V: 
EXPLANATION OF THE GRASSHOPPER, AN—Vachel Lindsay ...... Ds 
FABRE, J. HENRI * 

(Biog.) Discoveries in Fairyland—Olive Beaupré Miller . . . . . WAG 

Spider, The Storyofa..... ONC AOE Ee Ld Mrs ocean ae ae LAW 
BAIRY AND CHIED—FEugene Pield. Sa) - bb ks hee we ee ee : 
FAIRYFOOT, THE STORY OF—Frances Browne. ........... Die 
ATR YR ORES ES AuITeG INOVES Pauw ict yar es ue seen Sh winthicSeiahla Ill: 
FAIRY WHO JUDGED HER NEIGHBORS, THE—Jean Ingelow ...... Ls 
FAREWELL TO THE FARM—Robert Louis Stevenson ......... Tile 
Farmer Blaize (Richard Feverel and the Hay-Rick). ........ V: 
RARMER A BOYS THE——Old Rhyme@a... sis sete bit. in coy aa ke I: 
SCLIN UL EL LUC MR Be LR a MAS fh We Pvs ue ey hal MURR IV: 
FATHER OF AMERICAN SONG, THE—Olive Beaupré Miller. . ..... Wale 
FAULKNER, GEORGENE (Biographical Note) ............ Wile 
RUST —-Oliveuoeaupre WMillemic? 0) ars, s) Ee se meee Se ae dS Wale 
FEAST OF TABERNACLES, THE—Adapted from the Bible ....... Ite 
LORTODIS (sm 858 AOR ee oe Ray gee Ponca Pa era irae my mr V: 
FIELD, EUGENE 

(Biog.) Seein’ Things—Olive Beaupré Miller .......... VI: 
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SN AND HIS WIFE, THE—-Adapted from Wilhelm and Jacob 

valour ou eS. Ee ie SO, Dae corte oS en ee Pat CO me CT ney hk oe 4 5 
FISHERMAN WHO CAUGHT THE SUN, THE—A Hawaiian Legend .... III: 
FJORDS AND MOUNTAIN PEAKS—Olive Beaupré Miller. ....... WAS 
ROCHTHE Carle Sanduure sn ace He bene eel wn ak ke a Ill: 
FOOLISH, TIMID, LITTLE HARE, THE—An East Indian Fable ..... II: 
FOULKE, ELIZABETH E. 

Higugpeiavelsvateenen 5 4 gn lS Gl One oe aes De ceeeoee ee IT: 
EOXOAND THE STORKSLTHE-—ACSOD sls foseuep ie) eu cepe +. 6. ou) ace or Te 
FRANCE, ANATOLE (JACQUES-ANATOLE THIBAULT) : 

(Biog.) Adventures in Old Paris—Olive Beaupré Miller ..... VI: 

IA CTOSS GEG ACLS mee mae on PM sires, cecticn soll Weis er deaas: a fd I: 
FREEDOM, STANZAS ON—James Russell Lowell ........... We 
FREEMAN, Mary E. WILKINS (Biographical Note) ......... VI: 

Wiherersarahejane’s: DolleWentee seer ct ces ees ee) ome ds Lit: 
FRIENDS—Abbie Farwell Brown ........... ove aoe Is 
FRITHJOF, THE VIKING—Retold from the Norse Saga of Frithjof. . . . V: 
ERROCHAND SLE) OX THE——ACSOD sey le cle) ca cA <i fsll ces) el teulla er cote I: 
Bp IRNNG Rb 3 Ce La 6 5 BGM iana) Coo ey Bees ee eel Vs 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN (Biographical Note) ..... VI: 

FADE L Gee Mee oe ol URS woe showed sth ch sie! ae) ose III: 
CONEON ER Wie a8 oot ei aie [os < | oer Meee sie 
GATHERING SONG OF DONUIL DHU—Sir Walter Scott. Ve 
GARLAND, HAMLIN (Biographical Note). ..... VI: 

Night Ride in a Prairie Schooner, A. ..... a) ow 
GAUTIER, JUDITH (Biographical Note) ...... hint NEE 
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GENERAL TOM THUMB, THE ADVENTURES OF—Phineas T. Barnum. . . IV: 
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GOING TO LONDON—Mary Mapes Dodge 
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Gessler (The Legend of William Tell). .... V: 

| GIDEON, THE WARRIOR—The Bible ...... IV: 

| GIGI AND THE MAGIC RING—Anne Macdonell . . III: 
GILLESPY, FRANCES BLISS 

Mother Spidersv 2. Wie os eee ees I: 

‘= GINGERBREAD MAN, THE—A New England Tale . I: 
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(Biog.) Faust—Olive Beaupré Miller . .. VI: 
Wanderer’s Night Song, The ....... Lys 
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GOING TO SEE GRANDMAMMA—Kate Greenaway .......... if 
GOLDEN BIRD, THE—A German Fairy Tale .....:.4.4.5.... JME 
GOLDEN TOUCH, THE—Nathaniel Hawthorne. ........... Hie 
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GOSSAMER SPIDER, THE—Charlotte M. Yonge ........... IV: 
GRAHAME, KENNETH (Biographical Note). ............ VI: 
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HAPPY DAY IN THE CiTy, A—Olive Beaupré Miller. . . . . q aces Te 
HAREL AND THEY TORTOISE, THE—Aesop’ . . . 5 ke kw wh kk I: 
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ATSpanishttHero) (Algiers) mae men eect men et omc Mme Vis 153 
ALASKA 

Ikwatand}Annowees). -oscgel).. son on ch earns ees Ii: 388 

Yehl and the Beaming Maiden (Alaskan Legend) ...... 100 220 


Apes. See SWITZERLAND 
AMERICA. See also UNITED STATES 


‘Ametican Child¢Rhymesi semen. eeuneutaiite ceuemte me mou emno uous Te 228 
WThestory.o0L Chustophem Columb iusiam icici ene tcnn cients meats igi 204 
OldtohnnyApplesced"S e's sachet wee tec, ter tet cts sere ees GK 352 
Whe Plains} Call ay 7 oy. + aieeto Mes ile Ble Mokke Sched ome conse ae IV: 182 
Wounes Midshipman! David Rarraputssss. u.ueeian iene renee IV: 354 
George Rogers Clark and the Conquest of the Northwest . . . IV: 390 
‘Lhe New ‘Colossus. eisg sre oo el ive ee el ie eee tek tanec Ve 172 
Phe: Melting Potwetowrc amet co cae mte es thepectes Lo can eee erm co eaee V: 173 
An Address to New-Made Citizens ............. Vs 217 
‘The:Circusi Mant: (22 /.e tt. (cme wl eee ca te re et eee Wie 12 
Little Women rit cacy stig et din oct e ne ne e VI: 37 
‘ThetRough Rider® ein, see ac te ce ae le eee Miz 131 
‘ThnetPoet of:the Sierras (, ma eee oe Sn Oren on aoe cee ae VI: 308 
ae For Stories and Poems by American Authors, see General INDEX VI: 368 
BIA 
nee, ldtevgntlIGbigteme 4 Am aig 6 coo 6 66 II: 308 
nm Recollectionsior the Arabians Nichtsmmencm ic meme meuncn irene arenes IV: 56 
SIA 
The Memoirs of a White Elephant (Siam) ......... IV: 152 
AUSTRALIA 
The Right Time to Laugh (Australian Tale). ........ II: 112 
AUSTRIA 
AME YAU Bone Ort, Aone WME (OGD) 6 6 6 6 5 6b Oo OO III: 106 
The Duty That Was Not Paid (Salzburg; Vienna) ...... III: AZ 
(EheyNurembergiStoves oe hice cnen tone n ocbrne te eee IV: 284 


BENGAL. See INDIA 
BETHLEHEM. See HOLY LAND 
BRAZIL. See SOUTH AMERICA 
CALCUTTA. See INDIA 
CANADA,. DOMINION OF 


Songrof the Canadian Lumberjack Aum) niet en mcnnen ene Lote 74 
Thetstrong Boy (Canadian Fairy Daler a. eee aoe ee Ill: 165 
For Poems by Canadian Authors see Cooke, Edmund Vance; 

Carman, Bliss:77' GENBRAL, INDE Xa. says enne once VI: 368 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. See UNITED STATES 
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CHINA 
The Boy Who Wanted the Impossible (Chinese Folk Tale). 1? 
Ceupese Ivureery Rhymes. ou. . c& bck la anew Cs Ife 
The Girl Who Used Her Wits (Chinese Folk tO OW Mga Fen 1 
fe RTA SND eras. CNY ait s PRs 0h ch Fo at Ee bela os VS 
Concorp. See UNITED STATES 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Through the Mouse Hole (Folk Tale)... 2... ew ee Ill: 
DENMARK 
OA a ne eae VI 
The paarveious Pot (Folk Tale) 2. a Bw III 
For Stories by Danish Authors see Andersen, Hans Christian, 
MR CGRNERAESINDIOR Mice rte oR Celene, aqtetc tat ul tara 
DotomiTEs, See ITALY 
DomreMy, See FRANCE 
EGYPT 
PUbeEn De VMIOSeS Tomutce.)Piacrey es he Ae er, yg Nan ee I 
Rhodopis and Her Gilded Sandals (Folk Tale). ....... III 
ENGLAND 
eka hictingtonimnd: His Cat teense odessa See oe Til: 
David Copperfield and Little Em’ly (Yarmouth) ....... IV: 
Maggie Tulliver Goes to Live with the Gypsies ....... IV: 
We Merry Domees of Robin’ Hood) 2 ak: 1.05 2 2 an ee V: 
Richard Feverel‘and the Hay-Rick 50 0/0 6 6 4. See Se ws We 
Sir Beaumains, the Kitchen Knight (Arthurian Legend). ... V: 
How Beowulf Delivered Heorot (Old English Epic). ..... V: 
Down by the River Avon (Stratford) ..........08. Vis 
PSBOYy OF. tueieake Country. eee acd OL ee ae S VI: 
For Stories and Poems by English Authors see GENERAL INDEX VI: 
FINLAND 
Ene SNOW: QUEEN Swe paul Mil stron. rine wore ts tow tr. hotels Lis 
Kalevala, Land of Heroes (National Epic of Finland)... .. Vic 
For Stories by Finnish Authors see Topelius, Zacharias in 
GENERALLINDEX#ee. beeet ener tsa tete uekis pment bao ae 
FLORENCE. See ITALY 
FRANCE 
RG pa ACODER EME Me ec uciist si cosis- oie hom emcie sas Sek deren ea Te 
PiCCOlA WAT swe Ned cas Rc ae wince ee ue te ews elste 3 ile 
I OALHOLMATC CDONITENTY) fo tefirc act ora «esters oak ie) 0) savee do diee’ VE 
iAdventures:.in Old: Paris) 2.0 ic oie.) ct ate Me Poles eevee ane VI: 
Discovermesunulairyland sew eee vey oaks he Monel ee yal ae Vile 


For Stories and Poems by French Authors see Beaumont, Madame 
La Princesse de; Fabre, J. Henri; France, Anatole; Gautier, 
Judith; La Fontaine, Jean de; Perrault, Charles; Ramée, 
Wouise delas42 GENERAL, INDEX motte) sie vel ed's isurele sien is 
FuJIYAMA (MOUNTAIN). See JAPAN 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. See SOUTH AMERICA 
GENOA. See ITALY 


GERMANY 4 
The Nuremberg Stove (Bavaria) ..... IV: 284 
The Tale of the Rhine-Gold ....... Vis 73 
For Stories and Poems by German_Authors 
see Goethe, Johann Wolfgang; Grimm in 
GENERAL SINDEXaeeieneite. fc oust. ues WAG 368 
GREECE ; 
The Battle of the Frogs and Mice 
—Retold from a Classic Greek Poem. . II: 152 
Phaeton (Greek Myth). 2... 2 1 1s 2 III: 268 
The Adventures of Perseus (Greek Myth). . IV: 412 
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GREECE (continued) 
The Labors of Hercules (Greek Myth). . . 1. + ese ees 
The Home-Coming of Odysseus (Epic) ..... +++ +e 
HE slave OVawce te <n en csi Meelis Perera ice, whale cee: 
For Stories by Greek Authors see Aesop in GENERAL INDEX . . 
HAWAII 
The Fisherman Who Caught the Sun (Hawaiian Legend) .. . 
HOLLAND 
LittlesHansworsta ct. helices een Sue nero 
OldtDutchi Nursery) Rhymes ecw sien ree ee 
he Boy, Mero of tianlem(ia7lcr1) eames 
Hoty LAND. See also BIBLE STORIES in SPECIAL SUBJECTS INDEX. . 
The baberot Bethlehenia.s cea au sensne cies) aae structions 
IpaHO. See UNITED STATES 
INDIA 
ADate Setachy Were GHALTINAD) 5 5 6 6 on Oo Do OE 
TheiBalladiof Eastiand West: cmcmcuecmicmicnTsn cine n citsn cman 
AOI Eases) os ab Gc ood 6 0 0 Oo bb 
TherE-xile:of Rama 76) ewes iran cu cence oe an sen 
A Caged Bird in India (Bengal; Calcutta) .......... 
For Stories by East Indian Authors see Tagore, Rabindranath; 
an GENERAL INDEX S20 fee seal ees ee ae ee ts 
Iowa. See UNITED STATES 
IRELAND 
DanieliO-Rourkey(Holk idle) man \aeseaee eee 
Guchulains thesirishyE1ounclimeseccmee iene anen n 
OlG:NOl Oi ar oe cle Sn 
For Stories and Poems by Trish Authors see Allingham, William; 
Browne, Frances; Croker, Thomas Crofton; Goldsmith, 


Oliveri: GENERAL INDEX aes recente em 
ITALY 
The Story of Christopher Columbus (Genoa) ........ 
Gigi and the Magic Ring (Folk Tale). ........... 
Columbine and Her Playfellows of the Italian Pantomime. . . 
mecheyboyzof Cadore (Dolomiics) ven. a sae 
NV Chica 2 0 eee is Ck cee eee ae ee 
Avkadyzancdublerykcniolits (2) 10767206) remem an cea a 
A Dream of the Middle Ages, from the Divine Comedy by 
DantesAlighiert i seein 0) cae ace oan 
‘Lhe:Divine€omedyi(Biog: eae ae mene nee 
F gahocs by Italian Authors see Dante Alighieri; 7% GENERAL 
NDEXiei re Seite as ote ee. =e om sae Go remretie® toate renee ae 
JAPAN 
eit HlesPicturess fom katen) ctl ea em 
The Tongue-Cut Sparrow (Japanese Fairy Tale). ...... 
MittleyMaid of Wars) apa r ae uecneee ae enn een 
A Song from “The Flower of Old Japan” .......... 
The Moon-Maiden (Mt. Fujiyama) ............ 
JAVA 
ATUmaAan Tayler) Of.) Ava ms eee uncer ance cane ance tn 


JERUSALEM. See Hoty LAND 
JUAN FERNANDEZ, ISLAND OF 

The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......... 
KOREA | 

Pigling and Her Proud Sister (Folk Tale) ..... no. 
LONDON. See ENGLAND 
MAGELLAN STRAITS 
Mr. Hampden’s Shipwreck ...... Soe telus Mews veto e ans 


ie” LAT CH I aay: 


MExIco 


A Child ina Mexican Garden... .......2 ai Tey OR 


MICHIGAN. See UNITED STATES 
Moscow. See RUSSIA 

NEW ENGLAND. See UNITED STATES 
New York City, See UNITED STATES 


NICARAGUA 
MiveNitaragiia eee ac enue, eel ur mule III: 
ba IH OC AMR G6 WG Go oo. a wy « VI: 
NILE, RIVER. See EGYPT 
NoRWAY 
Oeyvind andiViarit as een ere if 
Thor’s Journey to Jotun-heim (NorseMyth) IV: 
The Stealing of Iduna (Norse Myth) . . IV: 
Frithjof, the Viking (Epic) ...... V: 
See FOLK TALES, NORSE under SPECIAL 
POUBJECTS INDEXOR 0). Ne ss sess VI: 
; Fjords and Mountain Peaks. ..... VI: 
For Stories by Norwegian Authors see Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne; 
Moe, Jorgen; Zwilgmeyer, Dikken; and Thorne-Thomsen, 
Gudrun, (Translator); 12 GENERAL INDEX ........ VI: 
NUREMBERG. See GERMANY 
OREGON. See UNITED STATES 
PARIS. See FRANCE 
PENNSYLVANIA. See UNITED STATES 
PERSIA 
pbhes Magicihlorsemenr ts er ayer cote) Sct gules oo ari goats IV: 
Phe" SLOLV Ol ene} alking Bird eos toe ee ts ee ne eee AVE 
A Story of Rustem, The Hero of Persia (Epic) ....... V: 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Battle of the Firefly and the Apes (Filipino Tale) .... II: 


ROUMANIA 
ASROUMANIATY HOG SON? tree piers eemos = Mere ge cree II: 
“4 How the Waterfall Came to the Thirsting Mountain (Folk Tale) III: 
USSIA 
Christening the Baby in Russia (Russian Tale). ....... II: 
inesisietle SNOW ialGen mat cates) smoseen ht sea) seed cee II: 
hesVallacetatrew eee cae eee ee ic uta G)-Gae Ill: 
The Good Comrades of the Flying Ship (Russian Tale) . . . . III: 
The-Little-Man-As-Big-As-Your-Thumb (Russian Tale) ... IV: 
Where Love Is; There:God Is-‘Also.s 2. 0. J. 3 a ss IV: 
MhemMeltingsPotecKesninen) care a) caus cs atone) ae V: 
MihenWordiof coms Armament mss). es ye ee V: 
JN TGS REESE CUED) Gis 6.6 606 65 Oo Bo 6 VI: 


For Stories and Poems by Russian Authors see Nekrassov, 


Nicholay; Tolstoy, Leo N.; in GENERAL INDEX. ..... VI: 


SALZBURG. See AUSTRIA 
SAMOAN ISLANDS 


raeSearchrofe Adventurer amen 0 rememieukeT sen otra: (ers melas VI: 
SCOTLAND 
The Wee, Wee Mannie and the Big, Big Coo (Scotch Folk Tale) ie 
WamicnWateanGathembea settles. me emcee sieeerun sins Il: 
Gathering sonesol Monuil Dhue me onan enclose V: 
Peolneas sian, Seodkinels ism) 4 6 6 a bob do oo 6 Oe V: 
IBANNOCK OUD ee oc os tc P cuisets soso cee ees V: 
“Dave eorex IROSE 4 5 6 G6 O bo on Ole ood -o oS < VI: 
AM ne) ILGhieol Git FMD Voss WC olaerss G5 8 Oo re oe a te ae OO Guage eo VI: 


For Stories and Poems by Scotch Authors see Grahame, Kenneth; 
Setoun, Gabriel; Hogg, James; MacDonald, George; Pringle, 


Thomas; Burns, Robert; Scott, Sir Walter; inGENERAL INDEX VI: 
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SERVIA 

The Two Bad Bargains (Polk Tale). . . «6 =. 6» + +) III: 369 
Siam. See ASIA 
SouTH AMERICA 


How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats .... II: 128 

How Night Came (Brazilian Fairy Tale) .......4+.-. Wh 211 

The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. .......2...-. Vie 328 

Young Midshipman David Farragut (Galapagos Islands) . .. IV: 354 
SPAIN 

Little: Half-Chicki(SpantshiF olkiiale) sare meenea tenet nea Le 320 

The Story of Christopher Columbus (Palos). ........ A ie 204 

The Three Wishes (Spanish Fairy Tale) ........4.-. Lite 154 

The Surprising Adventures of Don Quixote of La Mancha .._ V: 90 

"Lhe Song Of Roland ae en ono tre meen nnre ne meCT SEE ms treme WA 300 

Mhe Storyof the:Gidi (Epic) a aantcmrs eure yeu ne uno Urea ae 316 

(A Spanish Heros. oe trea cate enn Pele touts) mame Viz 153 
SWEDEN 

The Cap That Mother Made (Folk Tale) .......... 1D 12 

Elsarandstheslen Elvess(olkel aic) maacuee teen nce ness IT: 251 

‘A Little GirkaniSwederit; ? teen Ph Sa 28-< can es oc eee es WIS 122 

For Stories by Swedish Authors, see Lagerlof, Selma; 1m GENERAL 

| AS B)D) Aue a Eye SCAN COE CRO Of Oi ckaa, Goh uc : 368 

SWITZERLAND 

Heidiinethe Alpine deasture an site meee nines II: 277 

‘The: Wegend'ofswilliam: Tellss)% 0. ae go ee cane Meee eee ees V: 290 

For Stories by Swiss Authors see Spyri, Johanna; 77 GENERAL 

INDEXSs tins Mania oe ok te reas ac aire oem VI: 368 


Tacoma, Mt. See UNITED STATES 
TYROL. See AUSTRIA; SWITZERLAND 
UNITED STATES. See also AMERICA 


Betsy Ross and the First American Flag (Pennsylwania) ... II: 293 
The story ofa Beaver (Michigan). 2°. <a. ee. a III: 117 
Music: Loving; Bears) (Oregon) mamas) ab omen oee cet co IT: 123 
The Man Who Loved Hai Quai (Mt. Tacoma). ....... Ill: 216 
How Brer Rabbit Met Brer Tar-Baby (The South). ..... PER: Oe7 
adhe Sugar Camp. (New England)@o.). 202 <5. ea ee ee IV: 143 
The. Plains’ Call: (The West) iis < «ec goes eaten ae ame me Ve 182 
A Night Ride in a Prairie Schooner (Iowa) . ........ IV: 183 
Princess Nelly and the Seneca Chief (Pennsylvania) ..... TV: 363 
The Boyhood of Robert Fulton (Pennsylwania) ....... IV: 396 
Wolfert Webber, or Golden Dreams 

(Manhattan Island) ........ Ve 107 
The Melting Pot (New York) ..... Vie Wes 
Little Women (Concord, Massachusetts) . VI: 37 
A Rover in the Catskills (Catskill Mts., 
== Hudson River) 0 tee hia oe ales Viz 286 
Way Down South in Dixie (Georgia) . . VI: 289 
sChemDramp @anses) in mene ene Wie 301 
The Poet of the Sierras (California) . . VI: 308 
The Peace President (Georgia). . . .. VI: 312 

VIENNA. See AUSTRIA 
WALES 


Tudur ap Einion (Welsh 
GRD IND) sn 


III: 
YARMOUTH. See ENGLAND et 
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HISTORICAL REFERENCES 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGypt 
PSA DE INIOSES oon fer erias a cries drow Ee Bs eR Ts 435 


Rhodopis and Her Gilded Sandals ........ III 262 
LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE 
The Home-Coming of Odysseus ......... Vv 425 
The Slave Boy (Aesop)! gues (Rh op crs: 0 8 Bei VI 316 
LIFE IN ANCIENT PERSIA 
A Story of Rustem, the Hero of Persia ...... WE 436 
LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
EEL ERE AP CRETE ed fe, a AS ech alka hutthna bu oetorecie \Yee 383 
LIFE IN ANCIENT JUDAH AND ISRAEL 
See BIBLE STORIES 17 SPECIAL SUBJECTS INDEX ...... VI 401 
KING COLE (3rd Century, Celtic King in England) 
The Interesting History of Old Mother Goose. ....... I 338 
KING DaGoseERrT (628 A. D., last great Merovingian King of France) 
King Dagobert (Nonsense Rhyme). . .......2+.20-6 294 
CHARLEMAGNE (742-814, Emperor of the Franks) 
ERNE SONA OMRO MNGi eee oa, eet tein irs ee os oc cane Vv 300 
KING ARTHUR (legendary Celtic King of England) 
ieseaumainss the Katchen Knight. 6) som leked ores hs ke 327 
When Good King Arthur Ruled This Land (Nonsense Rhyme) I 60 
THE CID (Spain and the Moors in the 11th Century) 
pibe stony tne Gid wpa ares ote oss ee a et eee Ve 316 
THE Days oF HENry II (England in the 12th Century) 
pwemernya oinges Of RObIn-HOOG=<. <6 4s) ey eps nes betes Viz 49 
KING JOHN OF ENGLAND (1167-1216) 
The Interesting History of Old Mother Goose ......... VI 339 
THE Days OF EDWARD I OF ENGLAND, CALLED LONGSHANKS, and 
ROBERT BRUCE OF SCOTLAND (1274-1329) 
Robert brices ocouland’s HerOec%,. 2 Gusmer ensue cas tescnts Vis 281 
SWITZERLAND IN 1307 
Phe eecend or Wiliatne) ell een curse sare bah corel dah wie ree serie ce Vic 290 
WARS OF THE GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES IN ITALY 
ithe Divine Comedy (Dantes 1265-1321) 5 ss ce we Vie 314 
EDWARD III, RicHARD II, and HENRY IV IN ENGLAND 
phe RovalebarenChaucer1540-1400) woes tenn) x) earls WA 256 
HENRY V OF ENGLAND (1387-1422) 
The Interesting History of Old Mother Goose. ....... VI: 340 
CHARLES VII OF FRANCE 
OaIMNOMATC CELI 2-145 1) ea ai de ete ol cre eute os tee cle” ou sia We 306 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA (1492) 
The Story of Christopher Columbus (Ferdinand and Isabella) . II: 204 
TITIAN (Italy, 1477-1576) 
ERNE DOOM CAGOLC HS Beets s) ere eek ote Poa le" © el 6 ce 4s IVS 276 
DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH IN ENGLAND (1533-1603) 
ESonvioimb rake syViCne ah. Mele) to Geese ecae) sts, ere Poe IV: ill 
Down by the River Avon (Shakespeare, 1564-1616). ..... VI: 49 
Kilcolman Castle (Edmund Spenser) . . . 1... 1 se 2 eee VI: 318 
The Interesting History of Old Mother Goose. ....... VI: 341 
CHARLES I (1625-1649) and THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 
he: Secret, Doon, meee ee eee tetas memes Retro mess en IV: 315 
The Interesting History of Old Mother Goose (Oliver Cromwell) . VI: 341 
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Days OF QUEEN ANNE (1665-1714) 


The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......4.4.-- IV: 328 

In the Days of Queen Anne (Addison and Steele). ...... VI: 245 
LIFE IN NEw YORK IN THE EARLY 18TH CENTURY 

Wolfert Webber, or Golden Dreams ............ WE 107 


GOETHE (Germany, 1749-1832) EMPEROR FRANCES I, EMPRESS MARIA 
THERESA and KING FREDERICK II OF PRUSSIA 


Fatistate. «o£ 2 te ea ee eee eee VI: 221 
Mozart (Austria, 1756-1791) ? 
The Duty) Lhat) Wasi NotPaidieaes mmm men -etn nema III 112 


James Boswell; David Garrick; Edmund Burke) ..... . VI: 250 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION (1775-1783) and GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BetsyaRossand thei Hirst American) lag eee) ne ns Hie 293 
PIONEER DAYS IN AMERICA 
George Rogers Clark and the Conquest of the Northwest (1778) IV: 390 


INDIAN TROUBLES IN 1779 


Princess Nelly and the Seneca Chief . .... IV 363 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1794) ; 

A Boy of the Lake Country (Wordsworth). . . VI: 179 
JAMES WATT AND THE STEAM ENGINE (1736-1819) 

Jamie Watt andithe fea Kettle (3) 5-0 “ 10% 149 
ROBERT FULTON AND THE STEAMBOAT (1765-1815) 

The Boyhood of Robert Fulton ....... IV: 396 
AMERICAN WAR OF 1812 

Noung Midshipman David) batta vi barcniesiienenre meinen nan IV2 354 
REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT OF 1848 IN EUROPE 

Iyordstands\Viountainy ke easiness reeset eines: ae ae ane ae 275 
‘THE CRIMEAN WAR (Turkey, France, England vs. Russia, 1853) 

A’ Boy in" Russia'..5. fel cc niioiee seas ee ee uk eae Viz 97 
THE Civit WAR (America, 1861-1865) and ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

hwo Wittleypirds|andaiGreat) Viana een een iis 298 

Adora Gigecs IME WP, USI) 4 no 8k a ee Nie 12 


See also biographies of WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, JOEL CHANDLER 

Harris, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, JOHN GREENLEAF WHIT- 

TIER, and WOODROW WILSON, in GENERAL INDEX. ... . VI: 368 

THE DAYS OF QUEEN VICTORIA (1819-1901) 

The Adventures of General Tom Thumb (introducing Queen 

Victoria, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales (Edward VII), 

the Duke of Wellington, King Leopold of Belgium, and King 

JEG IAI TO Ol OWE so ob oo kk oh IV: 163 
See also SHELLEY, KEATS, BYRON, THE BROWNINGS, SWINBURNE, 

DICKENS, THACKERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, TENNYSON, CHARLES 


IKINGSEEY29771) GENER AT) LINDE cee nn VI: 368 
WESTWARD IN COVERED WAGONS (1868) 
AWNight Ride in’a Prairie Schooner). ee ee nee IV: 183 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR and THE PRESIDENCY OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT (1900-1908) 


ThetRough: Rider. .. cuest sco ous ee VI: 131 
JEWISH PERSECUTION IN RussIA (19th Century) 

Phe: Melting: Pot) <(.: uns otmees: mance ae ee Vv: 173 
THE WORLD War (1914-1920) 

ovce: Klmern (b710prapnicaiis Relc))) sane a VI: 361 
PRESIDENCY OF WOODROW WILSON (1912-1920) 

The} PeaceyPresident 9.22. apa VI: 31 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS INDEX 


ADVENTURE. See also HERO STORIES 


Beoone, Ol rakes Wen yas) ks. ciel atisee sk ween oe IV: 
Wolfert Webber, or Golden Dreams ............ Vis 
DMigsHampden Ss onipwreck ane game ak co.) Me aang a We 
PniScalco OieAG Venture wa Sa. ores Gar. oe ee eek ee Wile 
sUNemallOn DOV sermer i a. careg tr r ee: cont hou ge hake > Wate 

ALPHABET RHYMES, See RHYMES 

ANIMAL PETS 
RICVARIVE VeKILTCI WV YeICIttCD ee” rm 5 cis Sc A Ue Caines lis 
INetieaaG Elem irCl emer een ee ee Sete. goin ek I: 
JLVRA ATOR) a: eas Ode Ay Ld eee nL ae de ie 
IManvetiadiaisittien amp pe mer sles ops eee sans chase oe ii 
PAWINCLECTE TOIT Gat wey sae a shale wells sc te Sem wieu @ haere iansece Tee 
WOAMemWie CINS OL LeCwee nes back Gils co Slee cine clon ae ilk: 
Dickewinitemeton andi is;Cat, 20. a 4 fee ceed a ke II: 
ENE SNOWMOMCCOMEN alte nr, Ck cs se Sale ee Me a is Ill: 
ieranGsthe MACICIRING wor sles 220. Wi. anes. eo Aoi peene III: 
ACEC UILIVEE EE CN Suh tec BS os ee ee et eho Sw abs IV: 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......2... IVs 
Seater Gbenitas oa" 6 Gol & HLS) oka ee is Utne at ee eee ae mee VI: 


ANIMALS. See also BIRDS; FISH, REPTILES, ETC.; FOWL; INSECTS 
(AFRICAN) 


FAlfarainothes eSer Grete nk smatdeoi ce Bamioued ick male cnyeare| os, cee ous Ill: 
(AUSTRALIAN) 

pi hepisioicwnimestOn auch miss.) 1 col del fel Volts Hog ces o Eetes ve WEE 
APE. See also MONKEY 

The Battie of the Firefly andthe Apes ........... Ti: 
ASS. See also DONKEY 

sheeASSuMeehemejonS SKIN ss se 6 euilac) ce) it st oh atte) ve us 
BEAR 

WihateecisestnesVIOON SAW wy os cele ve 1s eleven mh ts ened. be itp 

Goldilocksrandsthelhree bears sn neers Gee ee) eaten 1G 

Syrewmy mhwe bevel IeYergeel, A b po Ao BM & o Bll 6 Oo 5 & ibe 

IMBC Lone IBIS 6 go Ge 8 6 og oO bo Moa Mo Oo IQute 

whemDanceotitheborests ReOpleas a) sie i see ui ke tee leiig 

Tie SiOwea IDO 6 65 Gh et Sel oe om 6 Cm Ol Geta MONE 

East o’ the Sun and West 0’ the Moon. .......... Ill: 
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ANIMALS (continued) 


BEAVER 
The Story ofa Beaver .... III: 117, 
CAMEL 
The Circus Parade (Illustration) II: 386 
CAT 
“Bow Wow,” Says the Dog. . ks 23 
Hey, My Kitten, My Kitten I: 24 
Three Little Kittens ..... Is 31 
Pussy Sits Beside the Fire. . I: 40 
The Cat and the Mouse I; 94 
Belling the: Cate. pee IZ 100 
MrsmlabbyGtay ea. seen jie 196 
The Kitten and Falling Leaves I: 201 
(Arlettéer: froma! Cat 2.9." Sar. roe een ey Gane amen ae I: 329 
IAC Hallowe'en: Story 47-2 ie an, cus oh ac eo nate as es 12 368 
DameyWigeins of Lec sais via) 3 cules. oer en ois ame ome 1k 19 
DicksWihittineton and: bis Cates carmreiieurcnt eet anne nomen II: 329 
‘The’ Owl and the: Pussy-Cat¥aeay eo tee Sue et) hen © Romane If; 412 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......... IV: 344 
cow. See also ox 
‘heresWas a) Piper, Hada Cows. .un ep emicne seit sh cae aaieenes je 61 
‘The. Farmer's Boy toaaes coon k usceu rs lorsecsy = us oe neuer tine Le 106 
‘TheyMoo-Gow-Moo 45s. 3s soa eee oe ar er are aureus 1s 250 
The Wee, Wee Mannie and the Big, Big Coo ........ Ts 251 
DEER 
The Foolish, Timid, Little Hare (Illustration) ........ TE: a 
DOG 
BOWE OW OAS LOO: OS gry eermec heme. Bia tee mele cre sintcneemne is 23 
The Donkey and the Lap-Dog ....... Jaco am cieeneas TE: 126 
Ikwa and Annowee (Eskimo) .......-. SiS he wah tel Le ge 388 
eittleiGulliveriztwcs aes ets ace ack oe see ce ae ee TViz 85 
DONKEY. See also ASS 
‘RhesDonkeysandsthe) ap-DOg mes) -ac cite a) chr cuto un een ee rs 126 
DORMOUSE 
fhe Elfand the: Dormouse mart aesisie miei cite aime amen 1G 448 
ELEPHANT 
ithei@ircuspearades(illiest1att07y) memtcun cae mn oe mn nen Tf: 387 
pUhemViemoirsiof a White Hlephante ara ana cnicucues i snune mene DVO: 152 
‘Lhe: Circus Vian ior) 020 Sig C7 greg) one © ens ka Wale 33 
FOX 
‘The Hoxjand:the:Stork# 2.) sn neue estes eee ce eee I: 120 
‘The 'GinverbreaddMan “ear. pment tte one ee ee 1B BY! 
The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen ....... I: 229 
Chanticleerand!Partletse = senesced ce ee a, II: 82 
AGStonvEs DOULtEt he: eetlenty a D1 LS mami mene nTaenn ene Ls 145 
‘Ehe.Golden’ Bird Sones) een ee ee Se III: 292 
GOAT 
Johnnyfandithesbnree: Goats mae mnn en ae is 96 
Oeyvind and: Marites acre.) een ee ee I: BAS 
Eleiditin the Alpine: Pasture secre aan etn pe PART 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk (Illustration). ..... IV: 337 
HARE 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings. .... he Ge tae 1 167 
che Tale‘of Peters Rab bite anem me anemia nnn ame I: 202 
sihedeittiesGirltanditherelarcms iain tana aeneean a oaeenee I: 257 
The Sheep and the Pig That Madea Home. ........ lip 295 
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HARE (continued) 


ereroent the 1ortoine «5 oS ss bu 8 alone Ly 
Peter Rabbit Decides to Change His Name ......... I: 
a pmroouen, uma, Little Hare o.oo Se et ne 
Meme Olea MANDEL 62 GW iss '6 as loa ah ks II: 
mmumry Boout the Little Rabbits . . 5... 6 et we a IT 
How Brer Rabbit Met Brer Tar-Baby ........... III 
HORSE. See also PONY 
Hassan, chewarapy aNG £119 PLOTSe. << 6: <<. 6000606). nas II: 
PE REPATH CONE TIS AOrse ye <) et es ber here ce ian ae II: 
mheerrincessron the Glass Hill” oo 6 cn See Me Tv: 
PUD Er MaLlAg On aASANU CVV ESI. Hoke Soh pce ys wees III: 
PEERS ENS LIC Gr oe ae Ley APN io iawro ce ee ee A VE 
A Night Ride in a Prairie Schooner (Wild Horses) ...... IVE 
The Surprising Adventures of Don Quixote of La Mancha V 
pEnewordiorieors Armament: © & . 0. wa esos hela oe 5 V 
ucHiiamethearish Hound 2 wlohe lai. «ke boc ee Vis 
AStory of Rustem, the Hero of Persia j...4) 2 .. 40k «08 V: 
ANUS S557 WU REDLRAE  Ele hareshe ke ai ara ie Ae Pee saa VI: 
KANGAROO 
phe Puicksand the wanlaroO ga 8s cc culcnleh one colonies it 
Pheer hime tO aun we Shans. er. fue a. -aeaee II: 
LION 
Pees IOManestnenViOUuSe ea dae kee tals hcg sore thes oe 1S 
pbne Foolish sl imidslittlc Far@gomsa caches fate ica ee cons Ut 
fone anaithe ded Cross Knight -osen coun cnc c vile wt owe V: 
MOLE 
The Right Time to Laugh (Duck-billed Mole) ........ II: 
“boiviaet oval bier ee, A ela Pst amt age Aaa an os ane Tie 
MONKEY. See also APE 
The Foolish, Timid, Little Hare (Illustration) ....... oe: 
AG MMalavan Monkey; OONy 7 occ wre secre hct tists core ees Pere 
MOUSE 
DICKOEYS DICKOLY + DOCKOIs fone) Be a. oe clase) vi wile, Morte. sls Mes 
ESE SOND ASAIN E Fa ok gs hehe ees gn, oe ee ee I: 
The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat ........ le 
mine Gat ancst hie AViOUSC fe ae y ie ceeds Sioa his hs ake Meee es I: 
Belliagathe Cates pate: teh, aes ory te ek athe: hs ol set sles Ue 
Ole-buk-Oies the: Sandmania mauve cles ca suk oo ns I 
A neaionvands the WiOUSe we em et ciien Fok ce itee usb” eo) aout Ti: 
The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen ....... Te 
Whebattic ofthe brogs.and IVlice? am oe) sit to ciel Ye noted be le 
phinamibeliscauth2cld-14 OUSC ene crs 2 a) «ol oo eam omeynn ciate : 
(Gira cuvelhan Ss Weer sired 2 GAB ole 6 G0. oO cig ow 5 
MUSKRAT 
OveranscheVicadOws teats 60s se Ie 
OPOSSUM ‘ 
The Story of Li’l’ Hannibal (Illustration) II: 
Ox 
The Dog inthe Manger ....... Te 
ane Frog and the Oxi... ws os Is 
The Sandy Road (Illustration). .... Gig 
PANTHE 


R 
The Dance of the Forest People . . . . III: 
PIG 
This Little Pig Went to Market... . I; 
“Bow Wow,” Says the Dog ...... I; 


iia rs Bad oD AS eGrr lth ye 
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M Y BOOK HOUSE 


ANIMALS (continued) 

PIG (continued) 
Dickery, Dickery, Dare ..... POE has Seas Aad 
‘Tom sliom sthe Eiper S' SOM e. . ian sae ina tie ona genome 
PASSA Wi Sotetton stojetn eh lonc GLE Oeme Gos Sb 9 5 nee A 
The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat ........ 
IBoouprattas MA. oo ao 6 on bo oo OC OK om 
AMNews, ho OG) ie 0 0 oe oe O doo a A 
The Sheep and the Pig That Madea Home. ........ 
he Owland the Pussy-Cate a> 00s sulci unr meen omn tiie rem 

PONY. See also HORSE 
MThevLittle Gray, POnye meus ee ents Nemeome omens See nae 
The Adventures of General Tom Thumb (J/lustration) Ae 


T 
“Bow Wow, Says the Dog 5c 0 net ee ores 
How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats : 


REINDEER 


RA 


‘The: Snow. Queen 2 5 0ee ocr eeee 
Kalevala, Landof Heroes ..... 


AL 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. 
SEA LION 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. 
SHEEP 
Sleep, Baby,,Sleep «37.8 2920-5 
The Sleepy Songe ssa ea ee ee 
Cradle'Songig93.7 so A eee 
Little.Bo-Peep a. ae eae 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. ...... 
‘he Karmer's: Boy swaeas eres 1. ee 
Clouds ?.eee ee ee cece een eee 
Mary HadaLittl Lamb ..... 
‘Thet Ewin Eambsi a. neurone 
The Sheep and the Pig That Madea Home. ........ 
SQUIRREL 
Wihisky(Prisk you wc. oot cote Petros, Au asa ts Mme en 
ihe SquirrelsebhateLive inia louse mms ener reeeeenn renee 
The Nutcracker and Sugardolly Stories. .......... 


GER 
The Foolish, Timid, Little Hare (Illustration) ........ 
WOLF 
How Brer Rabbit Met Brer Tar-Baby ........... 
ARBOR Day. See also TREES under NATURE 
Old} Johnny Appleseed iy wks <ee ene eeee 
WherPlanting of the Applewfreey ssa sane mene cee 
PLE COS RSPAS ee Ce Oe rare ek a oval hor tie age 
ARITHMETIC RHYMES. See RHYMES 
ARTISTS 
MheyBoyrot: Gadorer (Lilian) ae ee ee 
The Nuremberg Stove (Augustin Hirschvogel) . ....... 
Picturesi#ie) sherk ee eas oh cae ee er eee 
BALLOON 


SE. 


TI 


BARBER SHOP 
HippetysHopito therBarber Shopi im ein circmrcn cite nentennrenne 
‘ThesBarberis ¥e*. 130500 ¥en cee ae ae ee Ae Fey. 


_~ 


IV: 


IV: 
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BIBLE STORIES 


icy NG eS ars Is 
hesonrorsolamon® =, .... «<< & rr 
pmebane Wosesi te) ee ek TP 
A Psalm of Praise (Psalm 100) I 
A Psalm of David (Psalm 23)... . II 
The Feast of Tabernacles ....... IT: 
The Babe of Bethlehem ....... le: 
Davidiand.Goliath we S| so. MO x HH ee 
Gideon, the Warrior . ........ IV: 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den . ...... IV: 
Joseph and His Brethren . . ..... Vis 
BIRD CALLS 
PRRESNEAUTIESINGSEM aa Belted ses Coit cael Sea we fete asa Ie 187 
Poller sonmmnarrowsnce se eevee cine cal Gage ly ses oe ae ibe 62 
EPAUGOMENG Le LNG) seeetmcs coy ce oh cae Se canes <i LBW Rie ower: IQ Ube 45 
Birps. See also Birp CALLS; FowL 
PAC lemRODINPReCC DreaStus note eons rs AIRE Sercule a Fas ee Oe ks I 27 
SOONG -aAtRODIN« SOON se sek 2 cca. os aaa ee I 40 
LARIALS SSAA heel, A ieee age OS na ane Coe ees ee I 42 
There Were Two Blackbirds (Illustration) ......... I 51 
PUHCreR Wasa Mele meee. vis ie oman. ud U. Sue chia ieee I 54 
ASEH COCKE SDALLO WINE Sait i Lait) suleiosiss uh hoe co ale Ts 68 
Over in the Meadow (Bluebird, Crow) ........4... Te 80 
SMP a) OONEZOn SIXPENCeN Bs lGCKI7GS) i eye) ae tee a) eae Ie 128 
Sis OD iam meae we Meee s Mt ass ls fe bk os ede ks es I 130 
piheGrow andathe Pitcher a ceesnicl ay sie its a OMe meg cumee I 146 
puneminveanG une eCACOGKS.s) sucks SiG ke Goch eo ste ees I 176 
Wreemnopin s: @hristmas SOngsas - s ukh ces, 4 Gow See lite I 179 
pihesMiarpie's Nesta pate eee nnn so ees we, Hane ate & lig 187 
Hawihe inch Got Her Colors cesias ss) sae a os wn 8 I; 22 
pie Ol Wiser PORN We Secs, Wey woes. sod Na yi n-ne gs Ts 24 
bhai Owl ceAnswer to, LOMmMYV weies et con a: aes. os Se see II: 25 
Snow-white and Rose-red (Eagle). .........4.24... Ths 35 
Mhewsrooklets Story CROUiNS) a) 4 0 sce erm eels Suge Tks 52 
PD HeTSORETSPALrOW Fee teas aciass ot So Suda Geass st santa os Me 62 
dhe Pongue-Cut Sparrow. «sce ek oe wre 6 eS is 63 
heskiehtshimesto,baueh (Lyre-Bird), A cpastessicdse ok’ fay Il: 112 
How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats (Parrot) II: 128 
The Fairy Who Judged Her Neighbors (Lark). ....... GIS 358 
punei@wilkanduthe, bussy-Catromalcbsmini’ weno 3) ett UA raters II: 412 
BRUM WelISAt (StU CLOW) ears uct teu teeesnca) shen els tioy 6 ase ots Mes 414 
DanieOmrounkec QS) per care eee ten terete eters) oye IMU 74 
RObeEEOMmIEANCOlNNCBO0-0-1k) cn ee s)he 1s) ven a ey oo Nel ot ele Ill: We 
PNByet ae IBEORRCOR IA) Gs G6 GG og 6 be OG o co oes iUiite 226 
Gveutd nmin cat sir eee eee nee rs Ge rete) eee) ere INGTE 289 
“ios Soe Sees og Boh o choc: ot tinOr Lola “G) LOnidintce ech ecenteecoas ne 363 
eet SealGtillgeemees womens Sti lsujte fons Gof ei oposite oo Cente IV: 84 
ibaa Gaillhyse(Q24 (CI) 2 5 6 ho 8 Od Get ob oO Go IVE 85 
TNO Sele g lakhs out G@ pO. alo, Oars Omen oes, Gacuen IV: 115 
Boats. See also SEA under NATURE 
ii Sana Sine ese 4 6 5 & o o o BS ood 6 Oo oo Te 39 
il Sany things Slabs 6 Aa 6 S obo co ooo oe Oo oO ig 56 
Winere (Gone ieee os 4b foo ow 6 Se eG a Ga I: 248 
iPayorer IBGE. 4d Gl a BNO 6 tO. oo OO oo G80 o I : 249 
IN (Creche one ete a he be Ooo oh SG 4 Tide 98 
The Strong Boy (Indian Canoe)... + + + + ee ee eas III: 165 


M Y BOOK 
Boats (continued) 


The Good Comrades of the Flying Ship ss 
Yehl and the Beaming Maiden (Algekor Canoe) . 
The Lost Spear (Canoe) 
The Two Bad Bargains 
A Song of Drake’s Men (Elizabethan Galleon) 
The Enchanted Island (Turkish) 
The Steamboat and the Locomotive 
The Adventures of General Tom Thumb (Early Side-Paddle 
Steam and Sailing Vessel) 
Venice (Gondola) 
The Boyhood of Robert Fulton (First Steamboat) 
(AU Dreamyor the MiddlevA ves a.m. sn smmcunsint tet iteinteln INTs Ionia 
The Melting Pot (Modern Ocean Liner) 
Frithjof, the Viking (Dragon Ship) 
Kalevala, Land of Heroes 
How Beowulf Delivered Heorot (Viking Ship) 
The Home-Coming of Odysseus (Raft) 
Bow -Auittic/Girliin Sweden: @-0ic)) Gy cmen once cai eeatst lot oitel 
CHILDHOOD BIOGRAPHIES OF AUTHORS 
CHILDHOODS OF LITERATURE 
Little Nell and Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, from The Old Curiosity 


ede e! se) whet ef ep ocean tenet Tis) NeMe le Ea eos ie Wee ale) apa Teme @ 


Shop 
David Copperfield and Little Em’ly, from David Copperfield . 


oe hee ee tds oe Sp Te Chee. el ee, ie tees 
si el eRe, Say ee ee) Ole eee Ol Ga he eee | Oe 
lean eee ee wea ke Ry) 
ie ie Meee Cele Poe Cia! oe Ie a 


oO, Le 8 ee Le ee See 


Ce Oe CMe PONS ee NCES ican ae 
ee Bee Smee ee be) elle ke ee ey, ce Dy Oe eee ee ie ee a 


Sle. ¢ ae we 


CUP Liy: eC Re pce) J er ue of 
ce Mea ee he aie wl Ol ne Le" fee e 
Gobet pets We ee tie Seed cele eee ee Re eye 
= ey eh. ey Qe lle 


oe elle ae 6 eae Ne 


8. eb Le Ve Lee) ey ae ek oe 


Maggie Tulliver Goes to Live With the Gypsies, from The Mill 


ON the Hlosstoke Ae he oes ae ee Gene ee ae eee 
Epc Feverel and the Hay-Rick, from The Ordeal of Richard 
evere 
CHRISTMAS. See also SNOW under NATURE 
Wee Robin’s Christmas Song 
The Little Engine That Could 
‘The Shoemaker and the Elves 
The Brownies in the Toy Shop 
The Nutcracker and Sugardolly Stories 
The Babe of Bethlehem 
Piccola 
The Pony Engine and the Pacific Express. . ........ 
The Luck Boy of Toy Valley 
AsChnstmas SongatiSeawetrmyn seen dete fee, were eee tere es 
Frithjof, the Viking (Pagan Yule) 
Down by the River Avon (Early Christmas) 
CIRCUS 
The Circus Parade 
The Circus Man 
CITY 
A Happy Day in the City 
City Smoke 
The Switch Yard 
CLOWNS 
sbhei@ircustearade (I 1lust1ai1010) ame ee ee 
Columbine and Her Playfellows of the Italian Pantomime 
The Adventures of Punch and Judy 
COLUMBUS 
The Story of Christopher Columbus) Sir Paice pene ee ees 
Tn: Columbus!Time’s eaten ie oii ieee Raceeens @ one oeeaheme 
COWBOYS. See PRAIRIE under NATURE 
The Plains’ Call 
The Rough Rider 


ity oO enme: (el Neotyint v6 opi iouk sl ece) ek (eles el) een meelet Cane [m4 int ooo oF 


gr i ie MR POR ie RCo ec we Ca teh 


earies ue. 5 'e Je. Vel) ere Trek ve” (6 Je. 8 @' Fe 


ole, eo er ei Let 6. ie 8! eee 6 6 ete ale 
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ae foul te. Lede Ob kets tere (etn en ey Oe a, te) ele 


oye ei fer met | lok! el be. ee a. és et yeu iene Ae ie eee gel Olen as le eae 


oe, ie, ef la. ye We We > 0) eo 6) Me ie * tet te: 


oi jee <0! etl eer get e! 46) Me are Pe fe 


¢ 0 oe leva) Ver ee ie 


£0 es Ge Oe Je a ie ay ee ee 86, Oe eel ate ce) Je 


©) 6. 59: ese” "6, Kes et Ve lie Well el ese fe ie 


ol Fe, el Olhe” ey ie ives coy 2a ee (0 @ olmie: @ 10 lie. enum 


a) Ore fle ee te) oe. eng eM enE es 


6 10. eget 6, te Me ere 6 
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HOUSE 


III: 184 
III: 220 
III: 228 
III: 369 
IV: 11 
IV: 12 
IV: a7 
IV: 164 
IV: 283 
LV 396 
Vis 159 
V: 173 
ve 338 
Me 359 
V: 254 
V: 425 
VI: 122 
VI: 12-333 
III: 130 
IV: 98 
213 

: 228 

I: 179 

G 209 

Es 362 
Les 58 
jgie 107 
Il 300 
Il 303 
II 342 
III 106 
V 279 
V 338 
VI: 49 
II 386 
VI: 31 
I: 412 
I: 433 
IV: 116 
II: 386 
III: 354 
Ill: 438 
II 204 
II 216 
IV: 182 
VI: 131 


PEE La Le K EY 


Oe fs 
Mee DONS ok Pog So theuere Bana Ms T3 21 
The Doll onder the Briar Rosebush... . . 5 6 sa 1 ke I: 441 
The Nutcracker and Sugardolly Stories. .......... II: 91 
Where sarah Jane's Doll Went...) . 6 6 ke cet Tits 86 
ERO COG REVO. er) 8) ssl gt So cee ee es VI: 326 
DRAGONS 
The Acventures of Perseus)... vv ce a ees halal DV 412 
Una ancthe med Cross Knight! .- 8 8 a. Se ee eee V: 12 
DRAWING GAME 
a pewtalevote Diack Cate.) ©. ein ve kek Cele eee od I: 131 
Dwarrs. See also FAIRY TALES 
The Adventures of General Tom Thumb .......... IV: 163 
EASTER 
Pere WOU ACOLETPNUAr«. ac 8, wie - Sade oc conte eine II: 46 
ENGINES 
PUNenEL Mer rinpines F hat Could: scenes is sa thoucatieteaine Le , I: 209 
emicavract ang the 1 ea Wettles Ss. Seattcy ede. steers ee II: 149 
The Pony Engine and the Pacific Express. ......... lie 342 
SPBe Mer saree Eun ING mnie onc sities kp an <o gis eke ones Tie 64 
perv: SUILCDEY GTGN errr ne Be ees re = SE ca ta IV: 116 
cone Steamboat and the Locomotive <9. <<< if... «« «+ LV 117 
Pe aiicl if) eer ene eens ta eds Fook oiiy «Ween ss Name Mer IV: 123 
General Tom Thumb (Old-Fashioned Engine) ........ IV: 176 
EPICS 
THEEWORLD SS GREAT. EPICS ita perme pecinewtny ecy sue eae) el aau ste VI: 353 
CHINESE 
White Aster (Romantic Chinese Poem) .......e.e-s V: 373 
EAST INDIAN 
EUNePEEXMelOb Rama: (RGMAVGNG)  etenicars tes) oo) elt. cle Ob Vv: 383 
ENGLISH 
Una and the Red Cross Knight (Spenser’s Faerie Queene) . V 12 
Ye Merry Doinges of Robin Hood (Robin Hood Ballads) ... V: 49 
Sir Beaumains, the Kitchen Knight (Arthurian Cycle) .... V: 327 
How Beowulf Delivered Heorot (Beowulf) ........6-. Vie 254 
FINNISH 
Kalevalasiangior beroes (Kalevaia) Ws o>. sts '. ) 6) on ws) V: 359 
FRENCH 
The Song of Roland (Chanson de Roland) ...... Se ate 300 
GREEK 
The Home-Coming of Odysseus (Odyssey) . . . 2... ++ V: 425 
TRISH 
Cuchulain, the Irish Hound 
(Guchulatn) vos ao) V: 
NORSE te 
Frithjof, the Viking (Saga of 
ETEtRION)e Comme neon: We 
PERSIAN 


A Story of Rustem, the Hero 
of Persia (Shah-Nameh). V: 
RUSSIAN 
The Word of Igor’s Arma- 
fataulee, B dthy ce Bich WORE V: 
SPANISH i 
The Story of the Cid (The 
Cid) ee ne aeons V: 
EXHIBITIONS, See PLAYS, PAGEANTS, etc. 
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FABLES 
AESOP 
Bellinosthe: Caturascee ies sarees acs teens ee eee MEE eiod Mears I 
Thehoxand the Stork .ws «© cue aon eo eieav cen SeCeieiNs aes meats I 
‘he Donkey and the Lap-Dog sai ie see tee me oun I 
aDhes wo. Craps. ven tele seca) comes os Diets aes tein oLaamte mete I 
FH rArrelebleINX big b p ooo Ooo 6 fo 6 oon Ge I 
ihe Crow and the Pitcher... 5 = i. -pasieireame Be Le 
ehewVislicmaideanclekl erat lier cute st cite aa mr Te 
Mi heweionsandsthesN Ouse. memes mmc tment itgitr its meanest 12 
‘Lhesbog inithe’ Mangergies 2) 55-1 oom eon rote I 
Mherlaysand thesReacocks ir r-ars. cst. ie! ten -iee ewes I 
sbhesirogtand, the Oxy we. moe cine Mit won UNIO E nents? I 
‘DhesAssiin'thewion:s Skin! ee sae (eae) cn ee) ce nels -MalePite I 
AN senile bigocbatem ante dRovatey te ee pom Go a bec Oo A 8 I 
hey Boy. Who' Cried Wolf... 64.) sch ion e sue cme I 
East INDIAN : 
Thesurtle Who Could Not Stopslalking 2st remem anne Pe 
sbhe, Foolishwlumids Littlestlaretes spe emsnn on ementoult cant ite Lk: 
rohe Sandy Road etn tea ok es kts. os tt enact ome te mie II: 
LA FONTAINE 
rbhetHonest! Woodman? 5) o-+ ss. cette, vot uetuioueste Mase oiremrs ite 
AM vieorsal ahovslidedetioeetel “5 « n 6 wo HO OH Co oe }iTs 
Farry Poems. See also FAIRY TALES 
Fairy-and Child ie, ©: 8 time. Ss eee en ee en ce ee rome Ts 
Arielis Song ares ae ok ee) eo poms bie tie ace te ae ee II: 
Song of the Leprechaun or Fairy Shoemaker ........ igi 
sinerAssemblingiof the aysiu su cucmesa mtn cmicor cnet nen nan Tt: 
ullaby. forlitanial at ee Ne oes Noms eee een III: 
Mire VOOM econ ise. ect at tal tale ine patel tek come Term His 
Hairyilorests; 2) cesta ee o qal caret omic ee cchorm et Roun ae Sunemeear a DES 
Fairy TALES. See also FAIRY POEMS 
BROWNIES 
Mere Chai AWS WO WMT . 66 Gobo or oo Oe Tks 
Pphes Brownies; nthe Oye SNOD mame meals one meinem 10 
DWARFS 
Snow-whiterand sR ose-red sence sion enter cau ae ere II: 
The Nutcracker and Sugardolly Stories. .......... 19 
Reeny; Pen; Phones etree ois oe eee ea ee ee Ii: 
The-Little-Man-As-Big-As-Your-Thumb .......... IV: 
ELVES 
The Shoemaker and the Elves ... I: 
The Elf and the Dormouse ..... Ts 
Elsa and the Ten Elves ...... luis 
Blundentesa. at yen tose ee eee ike 
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MOverin thenvieddow wasareuemeesitat sn omeias APRN. Ces i¢ 
CRAB 
The Pwo Crabe o's vinci see o's foe $18 mw oe eee Re ee : 
The Battle of the Frogs and Mice ...... 50 dla CHAE ers es 
FROG 
Overnm the: Meadow:..\.<os )eisu.l ale far mel emion «teers Matty) Nata {: 
Thettrog and the Ox es. ei a sees bietek eather remS f 
‘The: Right, Time to Laugh (i. a suies shat) wi") as nl tera 1 WE 
‘Dherbattielot the Frogsand Mice. siete ments cmon Ike 
Melilot 3%), Woes ela ilgit. aie ae Sime k Geen e ean eee ae The 
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LIZARD 
Overintthe Meadow sera.) shit fatieeire lkerhe fu ohne. | 
TOAD 
froads'and Diamonds. i) 2) s06 ese SuReiOn ss Eee ee iene ji fe 
EEDUMDeLISH Sa, scot wate ok ado Seateune won eas hc ciltsghetee uaen omee II: 
sPhrough thesviouse HOlGs ses). Lucci acim arse ou gunn III: 
TURTLE 
The Turtle Who Could Not Stop Talking. ......... i 
Aheikiare, and: thes Ortoiseu. saa aout Wee tena Set eeetno mae lip 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cat (Illustration) . .......4.. ET 
Fok TALES 
THE ORIGIN OF THE) FOLKC TALES) Atseen ceaeuetee 4): teee hea VI: 
ALASKAN 
The Adventures of Yehl and the Beaming Maiden. ..... III: 
AMERICAN 
Shingebissa(ndian woe nas cn es: oe semeee osere te ete ieee ee i 
A Legend of the Water Lily (Indian). ........... 1 
The Man Who Loved Hai Quai (Indian) .......... iii 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings (Negro) ..... T: 
phe ocony Of dell Elanni bale (Neo7 0) sane nn een ee II: 
A Story about the Little Rabbits (Negro) .......... 1 
How Brer Rabbit Met Brer Tar-Baby (Negro). ....... DEE: 
The Gingerbread Man (New England) ........... I: 
ARABIAN 
FL hesNlapicu Horse tke) pike mt tae ser Sn oa tu Oe imeee = U e Ve 
sehesStoryrolthentalkings irc ees meste itr se mnnner ne ner IV: 
AUSTRALIAN 
mbhesightelime:to aches meee eee arent Il: 
BOHEMIAN 
‘(hegiwelvesMonthstast. 2) eect cmc set ae tee ee ee ras 
BRAZILIAN 
How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats .... MII: 
How: NightCames 5% <taetices, ean waa. ee ane tee sore By aon Tits 
on = CANADIAN 
4 Whe: Strong 0yarew ica ome a ee a III: 
CHINESE 
The Boy Who Wanted the Impossible . I: 
The Girl Who Used Her Wits . .... yi 
CZECH 
Through the Mouse Hole. ...... III: 
DANISH 
The; Marvelous; Pota passat cee Ill: 
EAST INDIAN 


EGYPTIAN 
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The Foolish, Timid, Little Hare . ... II: 
Rhodopis and Her Gilded Sandals . . . III: 
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FOLK TALES (continued) 
oNCThe Littl Red H d 
e Little Re en and the Grain of Wh 
The Cat and the Mouse ras 
The Magpie’s Nest. ...... 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears 
Teeny-Tiny 
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NICOL Aewite cas a ns ite oe 
The Three Sillies 
FILIPINO 
The Battle of the Firefly and the Apes . 
FLEMISH 
How the Finch Got Her Colors 
FRENCH 
SU Se aera ee Sat 
Toads and Diamonds 
Prince Cherry 
GERMAN 
The Little Girl and the Hare 
The Shoemaker and the Elves 
Snow-white and Rose-red . ...... 
The Twelve Dancing Princesses . 
The Fisherman and His Wife 
The Sleeping Beauty 
Hansel and Grethel 
The Golden Bird 
The Six Swans 
HAWAIIAN 
The Fisherman Who Caught the Sun 
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Daniel O’Rourke 
ITALIAN 

Gigi and the Magic Ring 
JAPANESE 

The Tongue-Cut Sparrow 

The Moon-Maiden 
JAVANESE 

Aruman, a Hero of Java 
JEWISH 

The Ragged Pedlar 
KOREAN 

Pigling and Her Proud Sister 


NORSE 
Johnny and the Three Goats 
The Sheep and the Pig That Made a Home . 
Doll i’ the Grass 
Boots and His Brothers : 
The Princess on the Glass Hill 
Why the Sea Is Salt 
East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon 
The Squire’s Bride 
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aes les, fla me ate: III: 206 
Shots, on Saeed es III: 74 
Ano. aah ee III: ay 
lal cece me eee II: 63 
Be eer hack 6 Ill: 179 
BOF va cas ee TMs 197 
Fe a ee OOH» Ate III: 252 
aL UO One ic III: 191 
le edol Rei wes lee ile 96 
Sila EER Ba ae lig 295 
re dak Bes My PROT II: 161 
ie Se POR EAE II: 237 
Ms oe III: 52 
ba Bigs paertc ible 159 
Mr Bol wenn III: 399 
Sy Ee aS eae IV: 36 
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FOLK TALES oes 
ROUMANIA 


How ae Waterfall Came to the Thirsting Mountain. .... III: 376 
RUSSIAN 
Lhe Little Snow.Maiden’ .* a). shoae> anus aah eae pe 230 
‘he Good Gomrades of the Flying Ship aan iromenn ent enns III: 184 
The-Little-Man-As-Big-As-Your-[humb .......... TVs 26 
SCOTCH 
Wee Robin's Christmas Song... . =) su) 2 > se se 1 179 
The Wee, Wee Mannie and the Big, Big Coo ........ ME 251 
SERVIAN 
Mhevlwo Bad Bargainsiey sure chace, ot keuee. Cir rier ote III: 369 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
Phedeosti Spear: Fon. os asa e hse cots) ce os le, hones ate oun Lem 8 228 
SPANISH 
Kittle: Falf-Ghick* "2 se.9) © beh eee ete cake tana en mare i 320 
eDheelhreewvishes: sei se eeeeue ns) eeeesls witout eae III: 154 
SWEDISH 
ehhe CapklhateWViother | Viacdermemesmmic mre ie teins acount erm Tk: 12 
Elsatandtheslen' Elvess. one las vom etree, eae Pome sen oe ee LL: 251 
WELSH 
ARSE ye batoewey Me Ohees soetiwite toc: cere wero Ill: 395 
FOwL 
CHICKENS, COCKS AND HENS 
Hickety: Picketyaen.. Gls ssa eee oe oe SORSROR tTeto uous ie 28 
The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat ........ |e 76 
rPhesClucking* Fen 2 1.0 ois ea veeasmuclers neue amege t aeiee acc ea Re 99 
‘Lhe Harmers Boy 4, seek hee eer ee oe a SE eae i 106 
The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen ....... si 229 
The Sheep and the Pig That Madea Home. ........ is 295 
jittie*Hal-Chick+ 7. Whe oe. cee eee a ee is 320 
@hanticleer'and:Partlet="t 274 se. cee es mee o. cc ne ee I: 82 
Maggi Tulliver Goes to Live with the Gypsies ....... IV: 230 
DUCK 
pbows Wow cays thesDog. ce =. so cute oka en ome neuer ee lie 23 
ISawa Ship ASatline Vy een ons tese ee tan ek eee ie 39 
The Little Red Hen a the! Grainvom Wheatus me enema ite 76 
siherarmer:s:-BOyies Merino on ow On cee c fometn te, ee ae Ls 106 
Wihovwkikesthei Rain? 5 hs os ie ee cs ee 1G 125 
SHingebisse ge re einc rate ee ue Nome eer orn, cia eae ane RS 355 
Duckse Ditty, Gy .5-2 Shes eel oe one Re ne ee Le 122 
~ GOOSE 
Goosey, Goosey, Gander. ...... I 26 
The Turtle Who Could Not Stop Talking I 238 
The Sheep and the Pig ThatMadeaHome I: 295 
DanieliO Rourke uae ene eee III: 74 
GARDENS. See also FLOWERS under NATURE 
A Child ina Mexican Garden. . ... II: ia! 
My /Nicaragualees oa.5,. ares oer eee 1G BGs 210 
A Lady and Her Knight ....... Wale 266 
GODS AND GODDESSES 
GREEK 
Bhaethonacenoebusea vOllow) 200710) mene een INU 268 
The Adventures of Perseus (Mercury, Minerva) ....... HINES 412 
‘Wwhedezabors ot Herculess(Diand.e bilo) mn ene nee IV: 423 
Una and the Red Cross Knight (Aeolus) .......2.2.. V: 34 
The Home-Coming of Odysseus (Hermes, Jove, Neptune, Pallas 
Alhene) Jae, ie eM e athe) oon eh ee en cee mer V: 425 
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Gops AND GODDESSES (continued) 
INDIAN 
The Man Who Loved Hai Quai (Tootah) . 2. iiss cs 
NORSE 
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The Story of Christopher Columbus ............ 
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mihes Word of loore;Armament +246 2 2h ke 2s eee 
Robert braces scotland’s Eero yee. Cus cde ene Ga eS 
Hosephrand isi Brethren werk: teas nts eke ee 
PAGODA Shel Cro mere ae een ge ht ewer re Rater dE 
PARTLY TRUE AND PARTLY IMAGINATIVE 
shhesBoystero of Harlem wn). bs eee eRe ae ene eis 
ahesLepenqiot- Williamybelle.. me. eee oc ee mee 
BER COND OM RONG Memes eset sl cbs iicuis ioe eee a ete 
PPNE StoryeOmche:Cidueg uae ee el ome. ch. cae oe cacen 
A Story of Rustem, the Hero of Persia ........... 
IMAGINATIVE 
The-Little-Man-As-Big-As-Your-Thumb .......... 
The Knights of the Silver Shield. . ... eed oy oes Tomcnns 
pnerAdventtres OE erSeUs Wee a) ciacits) on eee fetter shee s 
Elhervaborstonaerculesyeaetrvade os ek ole bs), ueliet cee. 
Mel Merrys Domnges OF RODIN: FIOOd) mete fe ks) te ese co) 
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Howabeowulf Delivered Heorot 20s 2 6 5 5 6 60s 2 6 a 
Mheyome-GComing.of Odysseus 4) =.) le) ss) ses es 
HEROINE STORIES 
TRUE 
Princess Nelly and the Seneca Chief ..........-.--. 
MOATOUATC Semmes Fe cn Loh sui ie mew 6. Fe us fe. 's 
IMAGINATIVE 
Mine sconvaombheylalkinepoirduwe (uri een sy ens ns 
Ho.ipays. See ARBOR DAY; CHRISTMAS; COLUMBUS; EASTER; HALLOW- 
E’EN; LINCOLN; May Day; THANKSGIVING; WASHINGTON. 
HUMOROUS STORIES AND POEMS 
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Humorous STORIES AND POEMS (continued) 
Went Up One, Palriot Stairs eam an istne teas niin smo nts tsmEsmn 
ne Donkey andthe Lap-Dog.. 2.5 7 te is wien ot lemons 
SLU red satan ole, “Amewtap shed eh tens ViaGhert sesh cr anatiamst: amen eae 
ATOuICK=- Running Stash tess en eles Mente ene) Cette on tee 
There Wasan Old Man: sh. ives ne cee aye 8) ems 
The Wee, Wee Mannie and the Big, Big Coo ........ 
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The Battle of the Firefly and the Apes .. . 
The Battle of the Frogs and Mice ..... 
Judging by Appearances ls. .5.) etree nema 
Peeny..Pen*Pone®.. )ose.s <1 aaa te wis 
The Pony Engine and the Pacific Express. . 
Master of AlM@iViastersim a) c, usien on oo a) treme 
The Owl and.the Pussy-Cat. ....... 
The Pert. Mire Engine sac sercurs st selene 
Daniel O'Rourke see ee i ee eet os meteoee 
Her: Dairy.a ae see solo wien a eens 
The Wise hen of, Gotham? y508s.0 8... yee 
Wild. Flowers 240) ste. cin.tesk ogee emma mee 
“‘Dhe (hree; WisheSi..c ae) careeerkrnete <0 saree 
AcTragic Story Skane ce cate a en ees 
How Brer Rabbit Met Brer Tar-Baby ‘ 
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A Legend of the Water Lily (Ojibway Tale) ......... 
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Hiawatha‘s; Childhood sar sew se tian ee 
Phe Strong: Boyett om ee chase Monae ce mene a 
ebhe; ManyWino loved: lati © aiememraes manera 
Yehl and the Beaming Maiden (Tacoma) .......... 
Princess Nelly and the Seneca Chief ............ 
iiawatha’siFasting 30. Pe ese On es Sr ere te) nn ee 
George Rogers Clark and the Conquest of the Northwest . . . 
he: Circus: Mart" 2°". caigae ucasttowle ch aeetinl eo eee oan 
INSECTS 
BEE 
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Johnny and the Three Goats ...... ie G 25 ORG Hed ic 
BEETLE 
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INSECTS (continued) 
BEETLE (continued) 
How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats ;... II: 128 


cheawetien Peiryland: oo. jokes cee) 6 Oe wee ee VI: 93 
BUTTERFLY; MOTH 
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Pence ere Caterpillar) ok. oc Br adem Wolke Is 46 
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RMR DORE REEL id sos a che tic. eee hi III 228 
CATERPILLAR 
Peper ee Oe Tar es cies Scar. 2 wa II: 46 
CRICKET 
WiverCLHeMMCAUOW. cr eee Cathe Mol Ye nec? genet ph iee eer awes It: 80 
aoe The B ttle of the Firefl d the A 
Soaucerolune rel vind Le ADCS © ea iavu ch «sie. sou ire enor II: 87 
{ORCL ATEN ETS SULA is a faa Ae RR oie agi oe We ie 89 
Ela Wa LOA ANGHOOd Ube Sik one onl eae ee eee i: 431 
PER OOOD-NIAIGeH Reem a SU ett ere oe ge III 179 
GRASSHOPPER 
RGTaschop per WGreenwun te se cal ae cea ah cee ogee ome 1g 242 
AN Explanation of the Grasshopper’... 2.5) 2... < .a¢hels II: 34 
LADYBIRD 
Pek SEES SU AC SEE Biren OPE ti 410 
ATPUMHOVCSLGME PEN to Ta, Se ee ticks een beh ee ee III: 236 
SPIDER 
OveriarthedMieadow ss 6 Sct ete cis 6: cat uee ato lees Ts 80 
Mother onicdermettrar: ob. waite o.oo Fey eae gw oh see eee I: 244 
SPIGEISaW CDSn me wince ab aver tee oe oe Tora ee ee Cpe sone fp 247 
herstory Ola Opider kaye e ae ee ft a hake eae We 189 
HEN SOssamel Spier wanerreet aan ens st eitea nel eh o Ackieunin's IV: 193 
INVENTIONS 
Narmierwatt and the ea Kettle 6 fiir ees eh, tonto cleans Tele 149 
sPhe Boyhood: of Robert Futons. -< )ees os. na hole: co cere te IV: 396 
JUNGLE, TROPICAL. See NATURE 
LEGENDS 
mpeuboy, ero.onerariem (Dutch) 5 5 Si. sa oe eee he es ie 184 
A Legend of the Water Lily (American Indian) ....... Its 117 
Old Johnny Appleseed (American) ... 1... 1 ee ewe ine BOa 
The Legend of William Tell (Swiss) ... 6... see ee Vs 290 
Sir Beaumains, the Kitchen Knight (English) ........ V: 327 
LIGHTHOUSE 
ite KGulliveL earn cee eine suck tk uct Seek. ots gal, se syst ss) 
Celiayl haxter (Biographical Sketch)) <7 ¢) is aiverseris Nel seen 
LINCOLN 
ahworeituieoirds;and a Great; Mania. |. ccs ssites 1s) =e) fone fetus 
LULLABIES 
ROCK a= bye bal Vaeemectn nals sane) uns ie 
Sleepy babys OleeD ny seeaiiten Sie welts, en I: 
pherSleepy-SOnee suai « <  css r oes I: 
Rockaby-Wullabyae. 295) «psec ts oe ette es 1 
SWCCEANCILOW Mel medesaia: Cialecise Ath cine, s A? 
GradiciSoncew meme ae ete cy te eee Te 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. ...... Te 
aiesSugar-klumulreemsms cs emice ens aces Ti: 
ietiag Gestel OMG a) a gL oe Gud Sen aee mone I: 
The Wanderer’s Night Song. ...... II: 
AvRoumanian PolkiSong@ ss. hisy is) 0) II: 
PullabyatOrelatatiamercmys pte beaten ome cns III: 
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May Day 
Baby: Seed Song’ stim ats lg) su etesu antennae ae 7 tee mC I: 
Songuons May IVorninig ese ee rected tiee eats ee LEE 
Veuvierrvs Doinges! of RobinsrLoocir, ar nsmeritsntnen cnr ans ran Vi 
Down by the. River:Avon ances (een eaten int Tetaneaeant VI: 
MEMORIAL Day 
Stanzas on: Freedom sie. Meas et kc mele ears om eieenems Vi; 
Monsters. See also DRAGONS and FAIRY TALES 
Prince |Gherry«(/onsier)) sett sant ee cn eet et ee TTT? 
The Adventures of Perseus (Gorgons; Sea Monster). ....'. IV: 
‘Lhe! abors.of Hercules (i vd7a) i) ee eens ee LV; 
Una and the Red Cross Knight (Dragon) .......... Ve 
How Beowulf Delivered Heorot (Fiend) .......... V: 
A Story of Rustem, the Hero of Persia (Deevs) ....... Vi 


MoTHER GOOSE RHYMES. See RHYMES 


See also THE INTERESTING HISTORY OF OLD MOTHER GOOSE.. . ._ VI: 


MusIc 


pLhesDutyelhatawas) Not bata) 10207) meme ee III: 
IMisic-Poving) bears seen hae 
The Dance of the Forest People . . . . III: 
Abie eie IDEs 6 eo ao foe eS III: 
‘he MeltingsPote cm sc eaeerer ae V: 
MyTHS 
WHATIIS/A MYTH? Scr cieet iccutc cee cues Wake 
GREEK 
Cly ties ee a ee Ey: 
Phacthon fies o le shh aie ee eee III: 
Mhe Golden#louchiss. =) ee eon oe Ill: 
The Adventures of Perseus ...... IV: 
The; Labors of Hercules) cee IV: 
NORSE 
Thor’s Journey to Jotun-heim. .... IV: 
sThevStealine7o fel cra meee ee IV: 
NATURE. See also SEASONS; LOVE OF NATURE 17 ETHICAL THEME INDEX VI: 
The Wonderful World lo sng UR ei Nee Oe a ana ie Il: 
Discoveries.in' Fairyland queaeace cae ae VI: 
IAS Boy of thewakeiGountry., a. conse ueoeennc dene VI: 
BROOK 
‘The Brooklet’s:Story..,, .- seine Lee ee ee ee Ez 
‘Phe. Brook. Song fae tence sate ee bas ees ok ae ee Tt: 
CATARACT 
The .Gataract of. Lodore.) cs oe cee ene III: 
CLOUDS 
Clouds Sven aise cans seks lene Ele ee ae mee a Ti: 
Clouds: and "Waves sess; 2 1s en Conk ea ee eee }: 
Phe: Cloudtenmee es, crenstn sme nace ernie he cane Or JERK 
DESERT 
phhe: SandysRoad Sra ne oe ee eee a Il: 
IgE Ceah, aoe AWeley chitel SUG ISOM 4 5 Go oo eo dG oe ot Il: 
Afartin' they Deserts. Woe tek coo vce eee ne III: 
FLOWERS 
Datty-Down-Dily {aor ue fad Pe ee I 
March. Winds and A prilt Showers a omienicnn nen I 
Who: Likes'the*Rain?')) 9. ceca ote en ie 
Rosy"Posyi sh an ak ie ee eee Te 
Baby Seed SONG 2.1570, cosa eee ne ee Tie 
he) gt. a a Se EI PNG oh ia) bo. ds tnt S I 


eh bi RAS GF ) Gs Open 


NATURE (continued) 


FLOWERS (continued) 


Sheig OG ON Ai al ee Le Ts 
Mm iaeeuorine water Lily 5. 2. Sams se a nee ile 
Se RON), St a ee So's al a. nee se II 
Heidi in the Alpine Pasture (Wild Flowers)... 2.0... II 
Bay Doeareana (Nicaragua) 2 ook 6 ie ee III 
sweet.Peas and Grecian Urns . . 6 6 6 ou cc tt WA 
ve en MT ICH OMe kw, Se eS cre oh ee VE. 
FOREST 
The Squirrels That Liveina House ............ Uf 
su weite enn Rosered wk Gk Ke ls be ees 101 
memento CnuOnood ee ki Bk ig ole ee nc BE 
reherstonyveOrMairyiOOtee) «nik. ese eer eo ee. III: 
Paanselant, Gretnele@ et i sks eh kn ede eee III: 
ahes Dance of the Forest People « . ... . #6 os een III: 
PEnemwelvenNiOnthc. eee Le 5 rd es gh ie tlt III 
Wnasane the Red: CrossKnight=. <3). cs ss e.e bens V: 
eS USSIo Peter PRC asta Nae ec aa la, WATE 
FROST 
TEV TOROS 8 a Fa oe CE ee ee Ge i ie 
besuiccle:onowuViaidentes eg Rica e oe 6 cae a Sane hen Mone II: 
LAKE 
pPResEIONesteVOUGIMNAN Wace es Sek ete mo stan a cine II: 
AMorencLoOlncne Water Lily i) fis. eden ee Ge ew ah ee es IT: 
Petawathas OnidhOOG ei. aes tls cebac, Eeftswee” ile cs II: 
LUGE DORE SO SEVE! Sa eA ae eee Bee Gah Seas are a III: 
eiciwathias ASU mh he eet bis hers ecm oh wel eke, Te 
Pe BOvO mene AKC OUNLT Yr cen Aes ce ee ee Se ee ee intone VI: 
MEADOW 
Oversnutne Meadow, yore teMitnse. soos Decker ae teh 3) cope ve I: 
SRPACTOSSECDG TuCIOS ME Ecc cy et at ce oar he oasis Asie eos welBer as I: 
MOON 
INoonmSO Roundrand: Yellows sc. wet ie as see oo ts ee tes Ts 
Wuinsteches\Vinon Sa Weert oe ibe. es ne Satie ee kates, hens Tie 
Wihtateisesthenvioonoawis on sus cis 3 sles) sh sso Gooey ee if 
udsinmipysAppearances.| 5 0. Gusechsc ces 6 se i 8 Tis 
HEMMIOON ME Ne eo sl ins ee te we ee eae II: 
Mey IMCL on. on A. a ey Be ee i Oe ee, Snes a III: 
PRbeRNIGOD- NIAIGCn tEAM Cres eu tones een ae iwc uaee te Tih: 
MOUNTAINS 
pihemetteseneoine that, Couldiatan..mcm eu as Nelo) ots I: 
HleidinmmethesA pine; easture 20a). na ue oe ae) ee ve ee II: 
pihenVioon-Viaidenu(RijiyGia)e snes aoe etl fee Ill: 
The Man Who Loved Hai Quai (Mi. Tacoma). ....... IOs 
How the Waterfall Came (Carpathians). .......... Ite 
IWiRTLCRASTCEA Merny Mer ot cee Rit ems, Siete ae ls Vic 
yords ands iountainybcakS pe ie eM en slit oe tenes tire VI: 
JN Teena meee a6 5 5 6 B 6a om Boom oO on 4 VI: 
PRAIRIE 
Shevains male wre ae ae cers d ow sh aee ote ct ros oe ere os IV: 
A Night Ride ina PrairieSchooner .......-.+.... IV: 
ANins | RXoveveg ay RSCG Bie woe Geo Aye DIO, on oe Ge Ge eG VI: 
RAINBOW 
INOALSPAL MPR Tae foe se oss Lok she bea) os si medee il 
The Bow That Bridges Heaven .....-.5+++5 5s Te 
Fa wathacs:G@hildnOod.. ea cuee ens oie eie lo) 0 su of 04 oe el 3 II: 
Kalevalanicand of: Heroesceaemrt -) sf ene ieee ole ses Viz 


M Y BOOK 


NATURE (continued) 
SEA. See also BOATS 


IAYSea=Sonetrom) the. SHOre =. 1c ucmasadn ci etinmt> Maine msin mtemann 1: 
Chy tio ete toe gh ht ws pang ing ote ee Ts 
WihitedHorses: (4 clr ashen ster egal s been aes eet a ao ae eee Ill: 
Why the Sea‘ls Saltvs. 20 4 ee ee ee LL: 
"The Sea Shellie dete. a Pian ted ole ee cone Pete TE: 
"The Misherman Who Gaught the'Sun 9, . 9-9). anes nee Ik: 
(Airopicalevioniin ge, at scaue a) cae are ae etn eee me iil: 
ivSongyof Drake's Vien ate. sere eee tec IV: 
*Dhealerman® raw ee ce skin a Ee ee ee ee IV: 
TheiSandpipers wits, ee cae hs coe eae eo cert ee era IV: 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......... IV: 
Woung’ Midshipman David Farragut) 792)... 2) ssn ern aes IV: 
her Adventures Oise erseus mers miym nc steren cr nre necro yt eee nom TVs 
IMiybanipden’s Shipwreck =, e.7 0. mune ie eet aan ree ee Vi 
IA Christmas Song at;Seam ci:.y 20.5" sagt sete, mene ote on a eneEne V: 
he: Sailor: BOY Mes ch ote ce vettess ee eh isla he Mette. oe ee he eee Viz 
SEASHORE 
(het L wo: Crabs inie. ts ewe ccm ca ecient ai nan cae mene ae eae Le 
Little: BluevApron 0.4 eet bom Shee. Santen oe Ts 
Clytiex a ee aks = Behe etten ire oa enone te It: 
‘Teishermman ands lis) Wien reeset ete a ie 
White: Horsesbint 27-48 cS Pe eRe eae ee Ill: 
Little Gulliver >.) ._. De A ne he arash oy teats) BS oon Ms 
David Coppertieldiand!Littie: emily. ws) ees ensures IV; 
Lhe; SANA pipers he ual cake co) eiyatec Amey atts at sete Soe ae ene LV 
rPhemMockwabuntles) Songs a eee ecient re eae eee ene IV: 
Mrgelampden:s Shipwrecks. naan. gt anon ante ee VE 
Astaittie Ginltin: Sweden tcc. ceo te) tae oe ok cae aes ie Viz 
SKY. See also CLOUDS; MOON; STARS; SUN; THUNDER under NATURE 
MmiGladathe Sky is) Painted’ Bie mey- mete ere : 
Eriendsie pet ne ka ok ele bic yee here ee neem Pie 
The Bvening Skye SU s9o0. sahctectpots ne cet: cee ee ee Ti 
SNOW 
SNOW ss ob Bediat curtis Ge ae nl Goats acer cm cao oe aL CRE I 
SHOW stew et eee ae ten eens, Mcktc arty cant eee iti 
Snows Blossoms tether sos eos ao OT, Pe en eer ne ae ae Te 
Wallowsiinsthe Snow. 5.4 2 s0eeee carrey ee eke tok ae ee I 
pbbevittle: Snows Nialcenaa eae. se nn ee een II: 
‘They Ewelve Months ee. a0.) fin one oe ee EER: 
‘The:Snow Queeni. 7 etn ras aes ak a eee ee Tre: 
Show-Bound (vig. a oe wo ce oe ee ee ee Vic 
STARS 
The: Starts) dace tise cacy Stok cee D clites 6c beta aes oe aera ar ee ie 
A Legend: ofthe Water, Lily an ae. ee ee ee HH: 
The Babeiot Bethlehem™s ".. bee ec eee ee Ts 
UN 
‘TheyWind ‘and the}Sun vaca. a eae er ee Ts 
‘The: BrookletisiStory.s 0 os ia ee ee ee, ee Il? 
The Fisherman Who Caught theSun. ........... Ill: 
The Adventures of Yehl and the Beaming Maiden. .... . Ill: 
Bhaethoniys eye svc ben oMceutodn te mek cael Oe a ne Ill: 
SUNSHINE 
Willie. Boy,) Willie: Boy 92a ac 0 yr eee ee ee I: 
Sunshine i’, ese Sissons Rt, ste ere na Vs 
Friendsite.) seme Pee era Mer ah cy etter Seo 6. i) Ben olen II: 


HOUSE 
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NATURE (continued) 
THUNDER 
The Adventures of Yehl and the Beaming Maiden 
muons sourney to Jotun-heim ./) 6 oe ce cee ta ye Le 
TREES. See also FOREST under NATURE 


218. 1 eek Oe Me PA ee See el eo ee 


ee ALIS) A ee ke A hee Srey, Slee Pal eeeen le 
Re Ea ae te Pe We eed ee feler ey | 6 


Le Sree a Ww Ne we 6. are 4) ie. ere ae 


WIND 
ENOUMEVVMINGS ES OWse eres het oa Ene i) by ane ed ee ee 
2) a I Ee Pine yor ae, COS ed arm hs eae 
NEDECHANV IDOLS Waimea tn ch cll Sic nakeas cht ore seeder ee 
AGELIOR VV AI Seta ect co hc ee eI tec le ce ee ee, 


Ceres E alee yi che a arte ies WP Se oo eid Ce Lg aed 
Comeniictie eaves). (hia) seer aL eee, oo Bt ao, Sees 
sihclga RELY 83 S80 oe Se ie oo ee ee ee er 
Little Diamond and the North Wind. ........... 
NIGHT. See also MOON; STARS under NATURE 
VEC RW NITES WIN KIC, 4008 pole rah neh eet oe So Su re Bah 
Boysand Girls, Come Outtto-Playu& .).c.Ssae son ee ee 
pRnewwWanderer's Night Song)... she<e ¢ afi tote me ake oe 
PRNCHECVED IDG SIKy Ae dy en ee nen en Te ee Petr Sue Agee 
Elo waNic bt Came rear riat kye ct ne AA rete) algo, We Mics oho 
Pibew wale newer wes Coe. es laiee as cima wee ae, © Nees 
The Adventures of Yehl and the Beaming Maiden. ..... 
Eevenue mat che harm mom. bs site eis met tke, Aloe ees, neh ete 
NURSERY PLAY. See RHYMES 
OCCUPATIONS 
BLACKSMITHING 


FARMING 
pehebarmensubOya oe wate 1s tetod ci ster ot at oe ae mere 
Eeveningrati the armyse qacks es) sus Ss cet Padit see he seer 


SHOEMAKING 
ebhesshoemakercand: the Elves'5. a ss take as ee) et ete c 
TOY-CARVING 
Tine leek eon ME ro NRE 5 6 Geo) bo 0 Oo OG 6 
WOODCUTTING 
Shere ONestmVV OOCIIATI ye ale wh ee tement as len hotels) ate see Osta sms 
PATRIOTIC STORIES. See PATRIOTISM in ETHICAL THEME INDEX. . . 
PEDDLERS 
TieieaeAceMiuch  Moneyeemie cel cd stice te ere. Fens Mo Moneetes 
Buttons, a Farthing a Pair 0 27) 0 OR a a ee 
The Nutcracker and Sugardolly Stories. .......... 
sUneCedalerms Caravaliee euateitc be celcwteiones (zis sine ol hea 
hes accede bec lar mamtee gelcmc alot ucubeits fcc) +1 1 ele) Pehle urs 
phere edlarc SONe Me ietecmmcme sl icetc akeies Wee Ment) (oes te bss 


<<<5 


PIRAT 
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ES 
Wolfert Webber, or Golden Dreams. . ......+-+ +s 
(AvSpanish-Hero 3) sos 1/2 aed ee a eto ol Ron Too teem 


Piay-ActTING. See also PLAYS, PAGEANTS, etc. 


Little, Womens Sk se reine) ie ne oe ene 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY USE 
Pease-Pornidge: Hot® Sais enone oink oe rom eM oan 
Ring Around! the Roses 27.) ss. en oie ees Boies 
“Bows Wow; Says the Dog 4.5.5 << elton stele ait Steele 
A hreevLittleIittenSea, is a). «. ss scsi en Cae Oncaea 
OldiMother Hubbard eee aces eee er 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry-Bush .......... 
The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat ........ 
Overiin.the; Meadowih. =. alc us. cae ome ie Sueno td en 
Johnny. and: the Dhree|\Goats Wa. susie ene non meen 
sihe;Farmer's ‘Bove. ace sites «el cucemcthstn acto gateat oan at mn as 
Mine ittlei\Gray Ponyig sccm seta une ees ah se 
WhatiElse the MooniSaw-s «ones sis bac) ome a oll cine ue 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings. ........ 
‘Che Dog.in the: WManger® oa aleca) (¢ chcmbes car cmcioatite ome cman 
mbhe Wittles engine phat; Could paves ms ecmeaern cues mein sins netics 
The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen ....... 
Goldilocksiandithes@hrée Bears yee sami an creo 
The Sheep and the Pig That Madea Home. ........ 
rLhesHarevand the ‘Tortoise? 08 oo) since oe cat cee ct ieee 
Little Half-Chicki® Wg ets eek eines eae ee ae Same 
‘A Hallowe'en Storys7 3 02 ore eo ee ea eee 
Peter Rabbit Decides to Change His Name ......... 
herStory. Of ai @aterpillarjeses saicurciee ee ane el ea 
ihe Hoolish,, bimidsiittle Hares. cesar eee cee mene 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS, etc. See also PLAY-ACTING 


CONTESTS 

Ye Merry Doinges of Robin Hood (Archery) .. ....... 
EXHIBITIONS 

Little Nell and Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works. ......... 

The Adventures of General Tom Thumb .......... 
FAIRS 

Riclinganderlery Proud Sistecar ican ince nn ynt annn m 

DownibysthepRivereAvonie es ecu amr eins mn meen 
FESTIVALS 

Indianyiestivaliofithei Gorn. asian meine mtn an ee 

Downibysthe RiversAvonee mswmm neine none ae 


PAGEANTS 


LittlesWomen\ saersecu noe ee eee 
PANTOMIME 
Columbine and Her Playfellows of the Italian Pantomime 
PROCESSIONS 
he .Gircus-hrarade (am ..%.0 sels << om ee en ae ee 
AGO GISGOCEIENE 5 6 6 odo boo ke 
. The Circus Mans 02 anne aree 
Ve Faust oko cee ee ee 
A Champion of the Slave. ..... 
PUPPET SHOWS 
Little Hansworst senna 
The Adventures of Punch and Judy . 
phe Ugly Ducklings ee ene 
Faust. 3). sk! Sn ae 


416 


—_ 


107 
153 


ites ao Wp Veer Ee Crdel K E Y 


REALISTIC SToRIES (Stories that might have been true). See also 
TRUE STORIES 
BROAN PAY otis ag so ga ke ee eS 
UO RT aie 5 4 ye. cms bes Og oe 


Ak Se Ce Oe ae we SO ere 
1s ve Ta ee, A 62 ee WieumN: eu ee oe 
0 S00? Nae BY 8 Ae eas) Meneehe ay Ss 
a) ere ee 8 oe ewe ey tee ate 
NPS ea Bh eS Sea na eae ee tal 


are) eRe a Pee 6 2a Sa ee eee eee eee 


MicwarandeAnnoweeges datas se) cic wm 5 keh Se ee, 
RR ae OB noel ok Sn en AE Gee 


pihersupaiy Cal pipteaes ee Us. Vignes iG OAs doom, So ies a 
A Night Ride in a PrairieSchooner . ... 2... 2-0 
Maggie Tulliver Goes to Live with the Gypsies ....... 
pbhesuremberg’ Stover. ie is book aclinisa tke ie sw el ee 
APS See oe bee Se ae ee es eye 
Ye Merry Doinges of Robin Hood .........2.... 
pUbeRNI CHING EP Otm meee te Mtn. role fcsh ts ate eel len ts. Slee Ce 
Richard Feverel and the Hay-Rick. ............ 
Mrselampdens Onin wreck lns a a.uy. co fp are ones Be 
PLhe StorysOrmche Cid eee, week) os ets am hue 
Brithjol Chel VaKING eis oe wees Fs 8 ms ee ee a 
REPETITIVE STORIES 
The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat ........ 
ence Wake-U pm StOry a mme co Sous bes Kis Borel septs 
nena t and: thesViOuse ames. fats sue eae ee es eee 
Johnny andsthesthreei\Godts 5 7... = =.2 408 2 2s os es : 
munedutticsGrayseony vente eck Go els, Goes ae ee 
fbheGingerbreadhvian as Fe ae sa: Sats Ms) Se, oe” SS ees 
The Wee, Wee Mannie and the Big, Big Coo ........ 
Weittioyialt-Chickaee were lhalt. oc, Ee) oe nie wes 
RHYMES 
ALPHABET RHYMES 
“(Grae sl iGtealschjetobisteteik)s A an Ged oo feo 0 oO cnn 

JN. 1B. (Gs DIDO Lae Sehee SenciNees Renter onic RCacn cawOusich gone 
iM bhevel Vetere @oyeiekyos as, GG or cd -o8 5 os Soe oO eo oes 
Lio Soothe ieSee = 5 Go 6 oO oo pen ooo oc 

AMERICAN CHILD RHYMES 
Abjump-Rope: RiyMeGts sai 6 ue + te eho) os ele) oe) one) 4s 
‘GowE Vere INN? = 4566 oS OOO Oo Ooo Go 

ARITHMETIC RHYMES 
Onemilworpucklen Vly, Shoewer sce: eins! sue) ire nodes its 
Gwar Mest 6 6 64 0 6 9 6 0 G6 OU Go Go 6 
shenwlittlor(nGianSese eee ff os) le ete o) «6 hs ce te) aeons 

COUNTING-OUT RHYME 


Intery, Mintery, Cutery Corn . . 2 2 ss ee ee ee eee 


DUTCH NURSERY RHYMES 
A Resa imi /NinetGeey 5 5 54 oO bom Ooo Go 6 G6 
PAM A OCUIMINE 5 4 5 SORTS oto oe ciuce Sache s aeareote 
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RHYMES (continued) 
DUTCH NURSERY RHYMES (continued) 


AWsterGaml ttn cote cot ees oe ne aa hasiee oS £853 8.058) Cre I 351 
ENGLISH FOLK RHYME 
Pigeonmand uw retieneeies ce \cluslnanes Uke siceul sire PPE ace ae I 121 
FRENCH NURSERY RHYME 
KingorDagoberta yl. 6 42s fares le se ie PieMoke soto oon ott I 294 
JAPANESE RHYMES 
Spiders. Webs: !e. coe chasse a6 oe ie cube ureumt tie moar araae a am I 247 
Onew eINGO Thea eros a be orks cake re sire Oconee Moen ara ais I 386 
STelohy DUS Marg Ot ee eae EN, Muth te TD. Gat Gy I 386 
Snows BIGSSOMS ae ty en eee, ehke Ue Le ols neler ohiee acne Pe 387 
Willows im the: SnOw yo. v. no ceten cite) me Uccunreietela stu omOun ems mae Te 387 
KATE GREENAWAY RHYMES 
Goineito See Grancdmammiaen aie cinasinel nels nein neato menEe I 74 
ittlesW ind yk: eck ogee ics tec mak cule vist cee te Meee ae I 75 
‘hevleaParty.4 cat; coi Al woe re (o come irom uke to > ie ees I 1d 
MISCELLANEOUS RHYMES AND VERSES 
fankee Doodle BPs =. ste keaton’ awe elena on oie a are I 114 
“he, Bitches sone ere cies eee Top lod cae oe ee ane une 229 
White Butterflies #2 745 s9- s  eein eee on eee ig 241 
hePurple: Cows sacs) csc cman eveh © Lee ad oootrsa ce eae 1p 256 
Herm Darya meu) oe ee ee oe ies aoe oth cic ee TT 81 
WrildsFlowersa. Oo48 < roeduc te ee he tiie Ate olacta conics us MeOMMEA III: 8&5 
IDéeariSensibility sect; oe ee. Shao oh oh eee oe oN OuCn oko IV: PAE 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES (Selected). ........+.s+e-eee-s lie: 18-73 
SingiatSong of Sixpence ii /7 siaseisuec mee mls iee omic eh at aen Ts 128 
wheresWere-d wO.Birds®. sige wine sy cts abe. coment toate omen I: 193 
NURSERY PLAY 
Danceslittle Babyaw. 1). dee cu ute tae nis ee cane ane J: 18 
See-Sa wi SacaraGOw!ml beivcce stn ies ce ee ee ees nein omen | 18 
How Many Days Has My Baby to Play?.......... Ke 19 
Pat-a-Cake* Patta-Cake ana Os MiP cmems boat sticwcom ante pe 19 
This Little Pig Went ‘6 Markete sto. ot ok eae eee I: 19 
Johnny Shall Havea New Bonnet {295 5°... 2. e 2. ss I: 20 
Ring Aroundsthe ROSes sat eee ee Seas Lot. chieg he arom Lig 21 
PeasesPorrid gee Otge cc ceria wee Tet oie ade rae nee a [is 21 
idea Cock=Horse:to: banburys Cross ey sare cancun ec fs 25 
eRhissicitheawWay.the ladies) Rider. emr-wy alec ie nme nem if 25 
Elippety- top torte: barbershop semi tn iienemsene a inrimcnemne I: 32 
iLomViarketatonViarket meee thar circa yk eet err ree I: of 
See-SaweVlargery? Daw a siceut Gc) ob cn Ps aoe calc Ts - 51 
shherenWeres hwo. Blackbirds) eesamomcn cc cis ceca ene ante Le 51 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry-Bush .......... I: 59 
Goingtto!Wondon 7. wh cats pos Stet et om eee Te 91 
PROVERBS 
Birdsjofavneathers se. .en es ee sy rte Mel ce eee eae Te 63 
If Wishes: Were: Horses secy-sice steak tee ec hcaeac eee I: 66 
RIDDLES 
TittlesNancysetticoat ae mean eer nn mee eee Ts 47 
(ASE Was Going: to Ste lves'ie exile 1a nent eit meen aroma I: 53 
SUNSHINGR Aeea hs ee ole See eaten cURL nite ie Scream neers te 70 
AGW indy Mill ser sie tae Sear oo a a, eee ey See Te 350 
Tp RHYMES 
ie Nes ane oake?. Some ieatile carts ahem cence, cane ota arene I: 32 
Ween Daffodils Begin to Peer. ....... of ah amedie tee ames 54 
TONGUE TWISTER 
Peter: Pipers. sure Certs Oe Ch Oe OMG OO Chet Sey I; 71 


freee? © AT COm KEY 


SEA SHORE. See NATURE 


SEASONS 
Marjorie’s Almanac Mea ai ny Ba Ae ea II 260 
The Twelve Months ..... ‘ é ere oil 145 
AUTUMN 
ey — SD aS ee a ee eR ea I 342 
en ee ee BO FEO RD ame 
Ln Sa aoe LV 149 
When Daftodite Begin to, Peer 94. < fen sw ele ts 54 
PERE INE a NE ba Oe ees LUNE tg 5 ee Ree ae ts 237 
ODIO Sr Cate ae ee a Oe hla ee ile 318 
PROS SOME OL SOIOMOM ae ern tele xP cet caws oe ie eee NG 374 
Re TAME eS oe A. Ss. Padat Rich a eed ius 31 
ee PD eae rg, eon, Sa es ee ee eee ride 394 
PRNe SCCALINGVOr TC UNA we 5 cor a Pe eed epee catia Mie VEE 444 
How the Goddess of Spring Came to Scoring ........ IV: 448 
SUMMER 
be snakmovorcneeear=LTee sive ss 4s las 3. ee chee III: 142 
WINTER. See also FROST; SNOW under NATURE 
[EAD WINS. ge ae po ee eG eee ene Ae Re Rc ee III: 302 
SO as SOUTIC Meee eC er i Pe Cn A oe hg ae te Vis 253 
THANKSGIVING 
UE SMEMOUETAISC BEM or Cee Rots Se oie elk Coens See is 439 
ibe east Olat aDernacleSe., <.- ce ewe feta os) 5 eee ict safe 257 
IWitkihanitel hoes iewen conte fens ote aus Merci amt canine il: 259 
PrOVIUENCOMCE Eck sue Hote ccs cite Se Sees Pe ome Wists 153 
AcGhampion OL the Slaves eo. heys coleul se ee te poe ee Wale 327 
Toys 
Siiner Gir SWROSY, DOYS a dery Nels Loko. issee os hee I: 35 
Wihated DEViSa Vine eet sir i Helis sot gues couneee et ae Te 103 
pbnencittielsnomne aT hatiCould.ce. cae tana haile ome stes es ie 209 
eiCtlEvEAanSWOISt meet Gh Sts elo. saes.n eile ero ak mic, eee 18 300 
pune Brownies in: thes OY OnOP" .)a.s ss elt tac u eee ee is 58 
snc euck DOV OleLOy Valley ae eo. wot ele! ¢* o- ommend eon isGle 106 
PUNE PVA IIUCKIING Bitcp. vee so eh. st ee oe heel hae inn ke Moe VI: 145 


TREES, See NATURE 

TRUE STORIES. See also HERO, HEROINE, and REALISTIC STORIES 
Mi hessaberViOsesiew sume Foe fresh OL cs us) wits ee san, an eee te 
amicawatuand tne lea Kettles ct) aes tue ce ee 
Whe seast Ole Labernaclesie es oa me Fe 
Betsy Ross and the First American Flag 
Two Little Birds anda Great Man... . 
The Babe of Bethlehem ........ 
Hassan, the Arab, and His Horse 
Old Johnny Appleseed ......... 
The Duty That Was Not Paid ..... 
phe: Stonyior acbeaVver 9. ic i. as esis ce 
The Adventures of General Tom Thumb . 
suherStonyiona opider marin se sacs mee 
MheiBoysot Gadore\( tian) 7... ss 
The Boyhood of Robert Fulton ..... 
CHILDHOOD BIOGRAPHIES OF AUTHORS. . . 

WASHINGTON 
Betsy Ross and the First American Flag - 

Wax WorRKS. See EXHIBITIONS under PLAYS, PAGEANTS, etc. 
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AFFECTION COWARDICE CLEANLINESS COMPASSION ARROGANCE COURAGE 


— 


ETHICAL THEME INDEX 


Activity. See also INDUSTRY; LAZINESS 


ASPictureiby,a Little Girl eee ee ee ee es |W fe 61 
AvPoennby-a. Little Girlt™ 1, ame Ae pee en ene Lie 61 
he: Storyiof.a, Beavers. oes ete nee ae oe tee ie tee Me mn III: 7 
‘ChetStrong- Boy 228. 22. eee ee eect en aes Ill: 165 
ADAPTABILITY. See also RESOURCEFULNESS 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. ........... LV: 328 
Nirsiampden si Shipwreck ecm me mtentee smectite momen Vs 264 
MTheKxivleofRama yeas ae ewe te cece ke eke ces oe Ve 383 
AFFECTATION 
hesMonkey, and! the s2ap=|0 lame cues icaaesit ner unre rune LT: 126 
WherSwineherd. A ses wae ates ae ae ems Bae IV: 270 
Dear:Sensibility: thc... 3 acs as ero eee oe ae eee IV: 275 
AFFECTION, See LOVE FOR HOME AND FAMILY; FRIENDSHIP 
ALERTNESS 
shes welverDancingserincesces maim eine nnn nner onan Ike 176 
Young Midshipman David Farragut ............ QE 354 
Roberta bruce Scotlandis) LCrOmm mano oie cnn cee V 281 
‘LhevRough Riderarg ih (assay 5. acu sc tote: Mure eee Wiks 131 
AMBITION. See also PURPOSE 
IDIckaWinitting tom ancdpelisy Ca time emne inne eae II: 329 
heiBoyson Cadorever en cn aoe nee ee ee IV: 276 
‘TheiNuremberg:Stove wera. So ae ee ee ee EVs 284 
TheiCircus’ Mane. uesas eck ne ee ee a ee VI: 12 
ondon:StreetSte. eae (oo Rate ue ee ee ee \WAle 264 
‘Chesonely#Boyeoee nee) kt cae i ee VI: 284 
ANGER. See also SELF CONTROL 
‘Ehevliongue: Gut: Sparro wmeees ste ets aia ae Dik 63 
Whewliwelve* Months es". wot tsie none. ee eee ThE 145 
‘PhewNuremberg*Stover nna c+. \cue te eee, ete IV: 284 
Richard Feverel and the Hay-Rick. ............ V: 228 
Robert Drices Scotland sh l1eKOu ma an cnn inane V: 281 
TEMPER 
Blunder 8 Was ete cocker reee ie ee tna eee i: 314 
Prince Harweda and the Magic Prison ........... TT: 34 
Prince: Cherry sie oes te en as 9 ee ee ee nuts 326 
ord’ Byroni (Biographical! Sketch) meme eanceiene nnn nem ennCnn Wik: 359 
RAGE 
SNHOW- White andoROSe-reclan an, me eect tar Macunr: Mre tnt incon me ii: 35 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......... IV: 328 
Frithiof; the: Viking eee erent eke ae Viz 338 
ANTICIPATION OF TROUBLE 
MheMoolishwLimids Littlest lare amma caeeme mene ree II: 69 
The Sleeping Beauty Jae. a cee eee ee III: 26 
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ANTICIPATION OF TROUBLE (Continued) 
The Wise Men of Gotham 


APPRECIATION. See also LOVE OF NATURE 

OF ART AND BEAUTY 
SIN Go Gad Ih 6S en ee en 
The Nuremberg Stove 
Sweet Peas and Grecian Urns 
EICEUNCS MEMO Si eae V8 el ceeay dae wrrce Bk eae 
John Ruskin (Biographical Sketch) ........., 

OF SERVICE 
ethertaon anc tne Mouse tcc cs) © an ay wo co ae. Sm 


hecap enat Mothers Made. . 9) Bek, 4 oe a 
SNOwewilite anauRose-red. 9. 275 kk we He ek ees 
sEhrough the Mouse Holes, Go... 5 << kok ae ow 

ARROGANCE. See FALSE PRIDE 

AVARICE. See STANDARDS, FALSE; GREED 

BENEVOLENCE, See LOVE FOR MANKIND 

BLUNDERING 


SIECINGIED 3. gy! aha ey ay eee eee, pn reren tean C8 
BOASTFULNESS. See SELF IMPORTANCE 
BRAVERY. See COURAGE 
BROADMINDEDNESS, See TOLERANCE 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
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CARELESSNESS 
PN TeeMeiLLICMCICCENS a ee nro e iss ta ce is oeie nant 
TRUSTING sty A ee (RNa eh iO eee ee ee 

CHEERFULNESS. See also WILLINGNESS 
lfeye? (Cree A forse Bray sas ey “nay Ie Me ae Ee fe arninrn a 
AGIETHIE Gock-SparrOW ss she ee tee Seeds ee 
Sine celey Brien ke ae Os. ot ek ge ee tee way. cee 
Shineebissmeeweweemtet Woo e tos Go os es ey set ee oud 
Gea lsyeo Neola HA « en Gane ooh eee none ee 
she Story.Om4 ome! Numb? asc ecole eines cs 
PPiccOlaee ees ed oe Bot ois Lc Ae eras 
OldsohnnyzAppleseed a). 6. arts atlanta ee 
FROpEEEOL LANCOME munca. ck be. AP istee) sori ses Lal ears 
David Copperfield and Little Em’ly ......... 
iniSearchlom@AGvVenturei. ence eee a cciskise as sae are 

CHIVALRY 
“tars Gaeerere isto? 5 5 Bok) 6.6. oo oo Oo ee 
ua andthe Red Cross Knight *2) 750, (4. es bu. 
The Surprising Adventures of Don Quixote ...... 
(AGPericcisicniclit am weenie Ske ees tune ath or ood a as 
Sir Beaumains, the Kitchen Knight ......... 
G@uchulaimeeneslnish) ound basen cme cme ste 
How Beowulf Delivered Heorot ........... 
ANSE VISED 6 oo 65 boo oO Oo oO OG OC 

CLEANLINESS. See NEATNESS 

COMPASSION. See also KINDNESS 
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COMPASSION (continued) 


TheiSelfish Granta s)he sl eee ons ree eet Bess. SPRL 
Two little: Birdsiand aiGreat Manmevasuren sn ctemc ene itty SSL: 
al hambeliga: eis seeds sl «Rival oh modes Bete aM iat ak ene tae IT: 
MheyStory of Hairyioot wes aie ciers ol ew make uncle Aoi Mm en ome EIT: 
ittle Nelvand Mss Jacley‘s) Wax VW OtXSeem sms nema: ih Wic 
WeLTOt EI Ste a, a eed o | oteeeetperaee Mite aie emo aeee pre yl Les 
mhevTworBad/ Bargains: 5. 3) < deta ks etch cee ie oe ee III: 
Mitte Gulltversipek vies sk tok cake ell eae oie TUTE) CE an IV: 
Where Loveds,.T here’ God IssAlso’, ee cine tanner etonne IV: 
Princess Nelly and the Seneca Chief . .......2..-. tse AVE 
A fochekoy mls tao. Siem: heim nermE yu Ae Ger BLOG TERR Yo MS. V: 
Whiter Asters kk 8s Pe 2. ERD ae may eerie eros Ve 
Ae Bovyitt) Russia a A eas ty cee mein em anette eaes VI: 
IAS Boy-of the Lake Country =) 20 20 vsmtsscs ements mctatorate me Vis 
COLGSING LG iti narites ay’s,/ cok PRG ate Oe gue ees VI: 
Kimma Pazanie (Biographical: Sketch) syrcuscnecmemn ennai cmen cnenne Wee 


COMPLAINING. See DISCONTENT 
COMRADESHIP. See also FRIENDSHIP 


Billy BillyaCome'and: Play -s 2e. aay cee ce aan Ie 
What: FlsertheWVioon Sawa ccm n escent mena terre macnn Ts 
The Sheep and the Pig That Madea Home......... I: 
HAV Fallow erenuStoryiminas voc sss Grows) wat noe) Retieunste ones «our [is 
The Good Condes othe ElvingsShipy see sarees LER: 
TittleGualliversayea: Gono Ae eas hones ceis eiigee? ine ey ony ome TViz 
iDavidi@opperieldtands Little) En. ly semen ae enenen neue ene IV: 
“CherSand piper® dc ohesc<s Rly Valet sete ees iene ca een IV: 
Cuchulainsithe TrishyE oun clea ae ee V: 


CONCEIT. See FALSE PRIDE 
CONTENTMENT. See also DISCONTENT; HAPPINESS 
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Peeny-PensPOnet sa i tress noe tvu i nouetolecrtas dagen ane we Ee Lh: 
‘TheStory/ofas Beavers alticee) on eee ee ee Lt: 
The:RageediPediar fia <> secu 4. ok eee ee IL: 
Little Gullivertageeiar situ. oe ak ewe een koe Sn ope ee IV: 
sLheslonelyaBOyacd son ak sheen eles anes eats es eee eee VIS 
CONTRARINESS. See also STUBBORNNESS 
The Wee, Wee Mannie and the Big, Big Coo . ....... I: 
‘ChetRert Mirerisncine iyo care iene ee ok are a tet ee Jit 


CO-OPERATION. See HELPFULNESS 
COURAGE. See also FEARLESSNESS; PLUCK 


Shingebisc eyes wen in We eon Ueto ia ouie ae ee is 
The Battle of the Firefly and the Apes. .......... Th: 
Jackvand*the- Beanstalk: as. Py Sa Cee ee eee The 
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Davidiand/Goltatie asa eee TUT: 

mys The Nuremberg Stove ....... EV: 

‘Lhe Secret, Door. amnesia IV: 


George Rogers Clark and the Conquest 
of the Northwestieeaenen ne 


The Adventures of Perseus ..... IV: 

The Labors of Hercules ...... TVs 
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_ e Tale of the Rhine-Gold. . ... Ve 

© OO Ba Len A Dream of the Middle Ages .... VV: 
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COURAGE (continued) 
The Word of Igor’s Armament 
Robert Bruce, Scotland’s Hero 
The Legend of William Tell 
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The Story of Une Gide me eee cas 
Sir Beaumains, the Kitchen i sah Vv 
Cuchulain, the Irish Hound. . . Vis 
How Beowulf Delivered Heorot Sin Vik 
A Story of Rustem, the Heroof Persia V: 
PAcSpemishwero  Seerk ree kw «aa VIE 
In Search of Adventure. ..... Vie 
Joyce Kilmer (Biographical Sketch) VI: 
George MacDonald (Biographical 
REECCH ees Sete ANG We otis cdl Gees ok VI: 
Charles Edwin Markham  (Bio- 
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MORAL 
The Story of Christopher Columbus II: 
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The Story of the Talking Bird. . . IV: 
The Knights of the Silver Shield. . IV: 
Stanzas‘on' Freedom sii. %%) <>. Vs 
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Fjords and Mountain Peaks. . . . VI: 
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CouRTESY. See POLITENESS 
COWARDICE. See also ANTICIPATION OF TROUBLE; TIMIDITY 
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FAULT-FINDING é 
Maggie Tulliver Goes to Live with the Gypsies ....... IV: 
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JUDGING BY APPEARANCES 
How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats. . ... Ts 
The Fairy Who Judged Her Neighbors ........... iQ 
{iO So arOiwaiagees . ¢ a A wo Git omm 0 oh O65 OB o III: 
CROWDING 
HowathemuinchiGoteler Colorsip ai amen sist 0) 4.24 ote oie II: 
CRUELTY. See also KINDNESS 
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DEcEIT. See DISHONESTY 
DEMONSTRATIVENESS 
‘The'Cap That: Mother:Mades 0,7 «1. us Newtsavem teem emrnes 
‘The Snow: Queen | 5 2 as. Ue canoe ee eke mc ae oe on 
David Copperfield and Little Eemilysge ses enone mn 
Maggie Tulliver Goes to Live with the Gypsies ....... 
DEVOTION 
IMEI Peete ho. Says i s,s) nat ne ee ee 
sbhe Snow Queen wy sos ces cs ch panne oN eee iE 
rhe: Six: Swanstgrewet es. SoS otee so nntte aren tao nee lea ae eee 
East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon ........... 
The Magic Horeeh i255. 25.0 Sets te wae ane eens 
iiheStory, of the walking) Bird. eens e> ame eee 
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DISCONTENT 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings. ........ 
Peter Rabbit Decides to Change His Name ......... 
The Boy Who Wanted the Impossible ........... 
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How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats at 
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COMPLAINING 
David Copperfield and Little Em’ly (Mrs. Gummidge) oe Hs 
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GRUMBLING 
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The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen ....... 
Elsatandithev) en! Elves. core cece ae 
proadsiand: Diamonds Siig. seers: jean hr ate eer Gar cere 
‘Thejkagved: Pedlartvires ety) a cira she On ean 
SULKINESS 
pTheskightybimestoy Laue heessee semen cae eee 
Blunder we Geen eee a en ns eee eee ae ee 
DISHONESTY. See also HONESTY 
Feeny=(in yt. iecoeet cites i fac eee bee ote eee 
‘The; Marvelous: Pots ie, Se moire ee eee ee 
DECEIT 
ThesLongue-CutiSparrowsaecacn aes me een tn ee 
@hanticleerfandibartlet) (ox) mean catcn ene eae ane 
sbhe Battlevoftheyhrogs!and Niicemermyaememes anne aan 
AjCredit:to-the' Schoolaam tls eu citc en ee 
‘The Magic: Horsevits Win Biv we eee eee 
‘Thor's Journey, ton) otun-heiny (Gza7ts)ian oneness 
‘The:Stealing of Iduna tr Pye) eee eee ee 
Josephyand, HisiBrethreni carne ncn cit) ecietae cie cn re 
Kalevala; Land‘ot:Heroes!.) 4 2. ae cence ee ee 
FALSEHOOD 
‘The:Boy- Who Cried: Wolf 20 va usual ne ne te 
‘theBattlefofithe! HrogsandsViscen quran ee 
Una and the Red Cross Knight (Archimago and Duessa) .. . 
Mhe Circus Mans (Vivaiia) vam aie ee eee 
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DISOBEDIENCE. See also OBEDIENCE 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit 
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The Pony Engine and the Pacific Express 
Where Sarah , 
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ENDURANCE. See also FORTITUDE 
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Young Midshipman David Farragut .......... 
Tiawecia sie asciny amem ue sins bn we ono Ph ele 2 ae te 
George Rogers Clark and the Conquest of the Northwest . . 
sehevcabors Ol Llercoles 2). 5 Oh rs Fe? Feo nk ee 
Mrssdarmpden.s Ship wreckow yest to) Pl een wo eee 


ENTHUSIASM 


AROS TVo Cs a Soe et ts oh Sg ee oe ne aE eer 
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TENS ARG CaOy a me Gi Se. eee, Sonne tere or aml 
Joyce Kilmer (Biographical Sketch) .......... 


Envy. See also JEALOUSY 
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The Story of the Cid (Enemies of the Cid). ....... 
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Fair Piay. See also JUSTICE 
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ACBoyonthe make Country 78. = 2 8c 25 ss © Bienes 


FaitH. See RELIGIOUS FEELING 
FAITHFULNESS. See also TRUSTWORTHINESS; LOYALTY 
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abhersoysmerOronlarlemire. sem ates kena ee cee 
mhewcnightsvonthe over ohiclds a. au. tens. ite) ee) 
Young Midshipman David Farragut .......... 
si hesonset Roland tc toy. i) 2 a8. he Be 
Sir Beaumains, the Kitchen Knight. .......... 
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The Battle of the Frogs and Mice ......+..+.+-- 
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Gigi and the Magic Ring (Maliarda) ... 1... sess 
Wnarandatheped Cross aight meursprcm cece) leer rel ols 
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FAITHLESSNESS (continued) 


the Song of Roland (Ganelon) |.) seat) sented en cle V: 
Robert spruce, Scotland S Fero acts cia sien p irene ane Vie 
ARSC ireycyow photo We un Maan Cer ap ea Do ned, Sed Be III: 
FALSEHOOD. See DISHONESTY 
FALSE PRIDE 
Richard Feverel and the Hay-Rick. ...... Soa ete cea 
WihiterASter! (Aiktiosit)mva «sllc) ol (et sre sntonennanans pee ge eevee 
ARROGANCE 
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FFoads: and Diamondsmimr igi.) oot ie ieee Lot ke alain I}: 
Pichngand! Her Rroud'Sistetm saat) uous arcu et renemt simmers III: 
Una and the Red Cross Knight (Luciferad) ........-. Ve 
SimBeaumeains the) tcitchen! i111 hte nee erent eee Ve 
CONCEIT 
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Littlesrali-Chick: ee. o el eeu uae ee eae sae eet ji: 
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A Story of Rustem, the Hero of Persia (Kéikous) Sica eee Ve 
VANITY 
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Prince) Harwedalandithe Magic Prisons. scm sas anne enone mienn PUL: 


A Story of Rustem, the Hero of 


Mee FALSE STANDARDS. See STANDARDS, FALSE 
i FAULTFINDING. See CRITICISM 
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IMAGINATIVENESS (continued) 
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The Battle of the Firefly andthe Apes ........... ITs 87 
How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats .... II: 128 
C@indérellayery as yaks oe A A cree er re is 165 
Blunder Mies ac Gee. 0 ea eee a a coe ie Corea ae ners ete ate is 314 
Prince Harweda and the Magic Prison ........... III: 34 
‘PhesMarvelous POtwr a seen Aes koe ak Spek ees ome ee 60m 69 
lesphiare piaveliglagiBgepvel Swe 6 6 6 8 6 og ee oo be ee III: 191 
Phaéethon te cer ce sie amc ne ea cine teem eee 19 8 268 
Whe’ Golden Bird Rear castro ao cea nee eee ee Ii: 292 
Prince: Cherry vahvrnn 6 nee ene eae ce ee oe ee ee III: 326 
Khe: SixiSwans syorccecare> ee aus ctacnc lasace waa ae aks a ee TTT: 363 
hheslwo pad: Bargains sso bs ore Seley enone LEV 369 
WBheStoryzottheslalkingers ind acm me niente me ee Vis 57 
Daniellin the Lions; Deni kcw. yee we nce a IV: 408 
AyD reamoLthenViid dlegAe cs iaemremrmn meine mente eee Vs 152 
KINDNESS 
SnowewhitevandiRosesred faucrcbesa a cane ete eee 1@e 35 
Cindérella We ies eas Nek hee Fa peer ees eee II: 165 
Princei@herryacae nese: ack nue chee Unto dae ee ae III: 326 
mhevEwo Bad Bargains." ).%. o.0. /<s."s sel wee he tare seems TET: 369 
Little: Diamond and the North Wind 48" )5 =. . «ests III: 422 
WittlesGullivertyewy scar lstke a ie mene on ae IV: 85 
Wiheredvove Ista lhere|GodilcvAlcom meme. etn cue aroun Ves 194 
OLGSIN ONES Ro ate tree aes ny VI: 250 
—TO ANIMALS 
Nellvand* Her Bird s.75. 5 seers haere oak eet eee I 119 
Little:Gustava ob. 554: oie ee eee ee ee ee Is 184 
Mrs: ‘Rabby Gray * ai. kona ace) ae nae een re ee ie 196 
MarysHadia Wittle.amD tsi e cnn ae ener mee re I: 270 
@heisquitrelswPhatieivesinyal Louse maine mesmr nn an ene I 285 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS (continued) 


A Letter fromaCat ..... Te 

Dame WigginsofLee .... MII: 

Snow-white and Rose-red. . . II: 

The Tongue-Cut Sparrow .. II: 

Heidi in the Alpine Pasture... II: 

TwoLittleBirdsandaGreatMan II: 

PICO eT aoe ch eS Dis 

Hassan, the Arab, and His Horse II: 

The Arab to His Horse. . . . II: 

PLINER OLISAy. mem cee cine i. sk ie 

Hiawatha’s Childhood . ... II: 

The Story of Fairyfoot . . . . III: 

PPheostioneabe x.) gos. x i> « Tit: 

Gigi and the Magic Ring . . . III: KINDNESS 

Mite tculliverwen ol. Gs. i. 5 IV: TO'ANIMALS 

LAZINESS. See also IDLENESS; INDUSTRY 

The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat ........ I: 76 

The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen ....... Is 229 

The Owl’s Answer to Tommy en ee noon. Ae es Lilke 25 

The Nutcracker and Supandeliy SUOIES . ae rere eee ee ae ine 91 

puherocoryuOLchivaanmbale. jabs =) 5 4 ek scab et) wee like 138 

PASAT s ReNy Le VeSert ates Me sts ol te ce Cle vel ob cuncte ie 251 

How Brer Rabbit Met Brer’ Tar-Baby . .«.. . 0.0) woo Tit: 237 

ppicemeOVeaAncethe tltnoece pat, ccs sls ct Sas. a rene wn See IQUE 408 

LOVE FOR HOME AND FAMILY 

The Pony Engine and the Pacific Express. ......... inte 342 

Princess Nelly and the Seneca Chief . ........... Ine 363 

PeEStORY; Ofte lgarcia Senay os Ss ss ey ke Biel ers WE 316 

PoE lUmMOneee DOM VAKING Me cee ese er ced fcc 20 eluig S-Acc yy v6 ee oepeat ts We 338 

TEENS Tepe Es ote Rech aT Wess A gi I om an ee We 383 

pheeome-Coming of Odysseus® 4 cil.0s ust ce ccs os os Wes 425 

PeiCHeRVUOIICD ee tEAM rn iiss corse. ced ol on asme aay ae Vie 37 

DOWD VRLOCHRIVeTPAVONG ik, ate cliy leniscoes «ye lr ead Wis 49 

AGIRIEtIO Girl SWeCenN eee cereale, cs: cus Ge ey owsiies Sons VI: 122 

amnropicalmOwlo shire. ¢ sc 6 uch st Ga so cy eee we) ue VI; 218 

IngehesDaysionOueemAnnes.., . .02 «6s 2 eae te o 6 VI: 245 

sheveloughboyeboct sage ts res cl wees nle 8 as Wile 269 

Charles Kingsley (Biographical Sketch). .......... VI: 362 
LOVE FOR BROTHER OR SISTER 

INGRESO HN, SHAG, a GALS. et ee re oa We ee Ic oe? 343 

SnOWeWhiteminGROSe-Ted Heike Scie tenes) els nec Ae hs be sss his II: 35 

AFitEeIGOOUVaWO-SNOES Se mee het sed a) ce mone II: 133 

NicwapadeAnmowes meine chs keen uhe Bets Bel shoe emis a 6 outs Il: 388 

2Rate SbeoSiyries) Gl el aa. I eek ee rm onst mAety ac, ot: acme III: 363 

The-little-MantAs-Big-As-Your-lThumb ..°7; ....... Wis 26 

Mine stonyor the malking Bird mc). sen te cee eee IV: 57 

MicEDOVIOl Cadore meri oe eens fer «ce eM omts cst one IV: 276 

mnesecret Dootis to... 2 8 es Bri athe mags, Foote io jw 315 

Princess Nelly and the Seneca Chief ...........- IV: 363 

Noeepiand phirsy Srethrene semen oem ein © ue moi cllomnit 4) Vie 294 

WiRIECPASLEI arn wee a ea ei cm carck che ettareme ls ess Wp 373 

Abs Sens Geeky. 5 6 oe 6 oo Chats Peles Sees ee OO V: 383 

AGBeygolthe Lake Countryi- mie omen cnc) ols) sn eels) VI: 179 

‘Phewdeabtie Girllot Griff F1OUSCm. ys) emits) os) os ee ene) Vilis 259 
LOVE FOR GRANDPARENTS : ; 

Christening the Baby in Russia .........+.+-+..-. ite 218 

ikicp Lattimer eee Tm sce cr sols sg aes II: 394 
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LOVE FOR HoME AND FAMILY (continued) 

LOVE FOR FATHER 
Aherbeittle BigiVianis fe nvsit yo) eee stems Ronis ut itst auneetsre 
NBA ie eae eae UP pty RE OP OPE oe ties Ch GS 
The Pony Engine and the Pacific Express. ....-++ +s 
Nacksand thesbeanstalkes vere) \s sis unsr ich om ain sie tien oer) ames 
Nosephiand His Brethren 0). wel «iene oie NI onn TE enne 
WihiterAsten ere t= setters lis) sc) oie dus Mature mean elee ots backs moins 
Sd Watsid Sy ahketojededsboetshag in oee wae Ber cea Te Hei Tate ik iGo 
“hesblome-Comingor Ody Sceusin. memicinsiten tal sits iiointcin cui cmne 
TheLittle Girl ofGriff Houses; sure oats de asttel le evel cl nein 

LOVE FOR MOTHER. See also MOTHER-LOVE 
mne:.Capulhat MothersMader ss) a sii site tcnte sonic emtrtn 
herStrone Bo vacances reer ot oh atone cco tener ie Eoin eta ate 
Princess Nelly and the Seneca Chief ...........-. 
WiherAdventuresioiseerseus: ~ si. a) scilcmeeme ino Mneln cicadas! oa 
sev eomesComing of OG Vsscus isa. nen encmec mtn mt Aun emn nt 


LOVE FOR MANKIND 

Phe Ballad of hast-ancdav CStue cate tecin unc nt iets mtonmctnromar 
Stanzas'on Kreedoni ug 2a sacs. cle caecle See coel atc cane oS 
HOaMOLr Arce arco rats woes sits. co) erie ae ean cette Meola cate 
Guchulainpthes rich) Elowuncie-wcw meee seein suite eam ect ce 

BOysin Russia sae cy uke c vale ac niek oten: cuneate cen eaten cme 
hejRough-Rider ses. Fae soc Giants aoe oe enc ois Len tome 
Lhe Rebel we gto ets acts otcnies ob Ms Dstt is Biel ae Me) ace meme 
LondontStreets\eite ce Ae. 4;. <:, Kalecccn ce aut oteintustwel ate te mee 
TheyPloughboyPoetpacae. os See ee ee er eee eke 
cL henonely, Boy-wewasie te Relocate te eee oe cine m ene: 
hey Tramp eae vases ye siiceee Pe Sie cle eg nero, ieee 
ihe Peace. President as.) “irat ska, eee etcetera cee 
Helen Hunt Jackson (Biographical Sketch) ......... 
Charles Kingsley (Biographical Sketch) .......... 
Emma azarus (Biographical Sketch) een smene emo tenanenienes 
George MacDonald (Biographical Sketch). ......... 
Charles Edwin Markham (Biographical Sketch) ....... 


LovE oF Gop. See RELIGIOUS FEELING 
LOVE OF NATURE. See also NATURE in SPECIAL SUBJECTS INDEX 
Moon, So Round and Yellows, 92) ce ee ee eee 


SiMRobin [eee ee ees he ee ee a ere ee 
SNOW Rea che Leh cee ee eee yes area eee 
JacktK ros seitiaa n ttoe ne ee ak corte tan ee ea een 
The Squirrels That Livein'a House ...........-. 
ec ee ‘That Bridges: Heaven "is" 24. -peincl aio noe eee 
rates Little: Leaves f.) 2. asns coite rake mem eae ae ae 
The Song Of Solomon A Aes lae se sk ate hte ene eee 
Che Star sea scta coh oan teens cil a ae oe ae ea 
The Wonderful World Oo kc te Seno eee 
The! Song Sparr0w.sn voala bas cies es oe Re ee 
AvLegendiof the Water Lilys.s a seman cme cunne eee 
NTICNdS Spee ae ao he ate okicne Mek che he PoP a ee 
Marjorie’s Almanac. +) *.1% 6. % bs «suck eae ee eee 
Ola Johnny "Appleseed 45" cio; (Gc ceata tere Cen name oe 
he Plantinglof-thevA pplerkrecm scar eens a one 
Eiawatha's'Childhood sae esses meer ene mmr mo 
Song on May Morning ....... Shits ch ce ees 3 
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LovE oF NATURE (continued) 
PR TEI AEY 1k 's Ges des ale OY GW Mae Cod od 
PAT OV SSONEs cok aw Tee a aN NE ell 
Ree COR ERO ame Gv Cee bes we a, Ber Sed 
PCM Ce eS sigs GR k tal a Ak, RY te oe 
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evr LNeLeake,COUnNUIY ss tc ine iar or hol chan ietica okie car cehes 
mmers fens NG Grecian UTG3 ows). ak os, so a) tay 
BOrasenalNiountaineecakS 1. tener atoms. sy. ise cartes 
PEneMOULN DOVER OCU reece wee erate ey tn eee ae a 
PEIN CORCCLOLS COMMER aire ecards lc vege fay gwar nies "a ae atts 
pube Ratheror American: Song ao 5 as cee cae eee ee we os 
Pune SalOrsOVmens et BO oe ec hs ian yay eee. ee tet tee 
John Burroughs (Biographical Sketch) ........... 
Charles Edwin Markham (Biographical Sketch) ....... 
Algernon Swinburne (Biographical Sketch) ......... 
Celia) haxter( biographical:oketch) ©. 2 2 "ne ee 
LOVE vs. FORCE 
ALHemWindeanc. thecsunen ten. emcee sare a coos tre tee ie 
sinessallad Of tast ands) West wee a a ects aA steed ca sluek oc 
Cuchiaine they lrishHound’ss 206s) ieee ee S aranes 
Loya.tty. See also FAITHFULNESS; TRUSTWORTHINESS 
heap hat Mother Mader¥r i. aise ci) eo fat wt ees 
Bik VMatcimmer secs etic patea. 6 ear oe att Motes tad at San caccahe 
Prince Gherryn(Ouliman) sce «cent cies ees Ce ee eco 
Richard: feverel and the Hay-Rick’.0% 2.2. 6 sc + ene 
Pe SONS OLA ROIANG writes 2. eo es ome sy Baccano ote) verre ote 
BENE SCOL VOM Ne CidGtek. Stlen ie) cite ee Gee Wee ak eet Me oo 
Hoheveexacot nama Lakshman) ane sel sie) se eine ld cmcetee 
Luck (Fortune not a matter of chance but of character) 
sineweuck boy Ol LoyaValleym .. sere. sinc os. + vetiterictesh enters 
ehheseuchanted Islandia ttt ce ce, hits ee fe nh tice om are wera 
Wolfert Webber, or Golden Dreams .........24.24.-. 
OM POLL Yaa ee Beech eae ee caresistie Petes fe) fsa oi toute uence ns 
MaAKE-BELIEVE. See IMAGINATIVENESS 
MAKING AMENDS 
Winere oarane) ane Sol Went as m.06) <7 snes ef a) vo seine fours 
ARCredituto the ScloOlmean, = eG usiee ot) ete, eclel (e) totes esa 
The Story of the Talking Bird. ... 1... +++ 2- ees 
Richard) Mevereland the)Hay-Rick <).. © ses 6 6 snes 
lpatnen oe, ate Malan = 4 oon odo Me no Ded Oko 8 Goo 
MINDING ONE’S OWN AFFAIRS 
The Battle of the Firefly and the Apes ........-+.-.. 
MEDDLESOMENESS 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears... 1. + +e 5 Ie 
The Nutcracker and Sugardolly Stories. ........ oars 
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MINDING ONE’S OWN AFFAIRS (continued) 


INQUISITIVENESS 
Mheistory of a Caterpillaries.: we ce aen rene san etme SS Oi 
MODESTY 
How the Finch Got Her'Colors# 9). se) ra alee 8G 
“Dhe;SOneSDarrows veise ears wo) el a) eho by kee omen eta ihe 
Youno Midshipman David Farracute 02) venue ncn IV: 
Cuchilaivsthel Enishi Elound geamemn ye ce etn eter nee Ve 
Little@Womenech eck te ek UR a ae ee cee VI: 
AY Boyaot theivake, Countryisme) «so 2) oun mein ae eae VI: 
Sweetibeas and (Grecian Urnsen 5 sneer VI: 
Whe Ghildren’s:Hourss 0 250 oe cee oe, ole ce ee VI: 
MoTHER-LOVE. See also LULLABIES in SPECIAL SUBJECTS INDEX 
Strange Landsat’. ve Ree veo se) «in ieee Oat ee I 
IMO, Walon (Giehy . S go 6 no SNS Nha ea oe eee Ie 
MothenSpidertaey Riga pte tose es sie Poe ic be cee me es | 
phew win Camnbsiae, eta. aeseosce on aah cient) eee ee Ps 
Ebhe Story ofa Spider 20, i450. kes Lae cee ee TV: 
EEHeVReCtOrS SON are Wee. ee oe Sot se ee ae ee Vike 
NEATNESS AND CARE OF APPEARANCE. See also ORDERLINESS 
pnheres;aeNeat Wittle Clock ayy 20 eres eee ae I: 
WihatitheVMioon:Saw it tener ees ee oes a rants Cem end oe oe Ts 
AGStony, aboututhere1ttler iva Di i0S mere ie ne en 1G 
NOISINESS 
HowathesBinch Gow lem Colorsuas siamo tonne iic 


The Renowned and World-Famous Adventures of Punch and 


cl yatta eas teak meat anal oss oy eee eae ek ee eee 
OBEDIENCE. See also DISOBEDIENCE 


Overinet he Meadow geen n urn a ens ane nn ree Ts 
AN SHEOve GLO wNG TAS LLBOS INEM es IT: 
Cinderella veya teow Fee re hee ae ee is 
siherknightstot the:Silvier:Shie] Civ emma ann nn re IV: 
‘CherAdventtres  ofeR crSetisimeraeemi anit ann nt ear ae ee IV: 
The:Storyof the. GidiGo wee sani kite oem em Vi 
Sir Beaumains, the Katchen: Kintehits ees ercn cn nenenennennne We 
‘Thevexileoh Ramat ns oc nek ee hee) ne eet ae V: 
OBSERVATION 
Jamieawattiand: thekleasicettlemm urine mn an Its 
‘Kher Sand yalhOdd Umer ta ee eae etn ee ee eee TE: 
Bootsrand His) Brothers sn sca an arae aeeeee e is 
Hiawatha-s!Childhoodive: = are ieee ae eee iis 
Discoveriesin'Hairylanday emer ee ncn nee Wile 
Sweet; Peas and GrecianvU rise ee cae VI: 
‘(MhesPloughboy; Roct®. sca stot lec) eee mie ee VI: 
LACK OF— 
Blundert iy. vv etvitce ee hee e eee oe eee ee ee Tks 
ORDERLINESS. See also NEATNESS AND CARE OF APPEARANCE 
Biccola eee ecg Shwe Sie otc ee eee eee II: 
‘Phe Booms > sues eck wane pos secs ee ta a ee IV: 


ORIGINALITY. See INVENTIVENESS 
OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES. See also PERSEVERANCE 


(heiCrow,andsthe/Pitcherma.s eee nn men I: 
Shingebiss ye We SS wie aes ae ete I: 
bhelzittle Enginewhhat Coulditaes: meen re I: 
IAN Story aboutithey litter abbitcn mr mens mcmama nanan II: 
The Boy: of Cadore? =e, ares eacans ae mn ne cer IV: 
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Pte eID SHOVE oy kc 5c sd Sha) wo hada am LV: 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......... IV: 
George Rogers Clark and the Conquest of the Northwest IV: 
De BOOS ORCIEGUIER ss... k Wetdy SOLS ates caer. IV: 
Pie raMPUetr Se SNINWIECK > su x. kkk eg cue bo eee V: 
Robert Bruce, Sootland’s Hero . . ... «ss Sc ak V? 
Peivale Lanter teroes. ne ee ow es ee V: 
eRe PCA a ie Lied snk RGN VRE Vals 
SL Goa Tal 2 Fag ae fae Ee ty ies WAle 
Charles Edwin Markham (Biographical Sketch)... .... VI: 
Johny Vilton (Biographical Sketch)s. <7. 0) 25 So ve. VI: 
Carl Sandburg (Biographical Sketch). ........... VI: 
PASSION. See ANGER 
PATIENCE 
pehenerowrand ithe bitchers orem eit ice cei cea cere T: 
SELECIESETOps Ole Waele ete. moe. ace ee ee ec ea ae Jie 
puhbeatulesmenpines) nat Could, gon asso eee) eo eae eee iff 
RBA D AINE MER eee eee ey oto) one or ue Ts 
pobevrare andthe. LOrtolse: hu nce.cee eee le es ee fis 
owacne minchiGow Her Colors’ «Gi =< atc «cei pee ie 
Sincere! Ameren we Pee cre ON ek hc he wae Meee ae Il: 
panerstory, omc hristopher Columbus =.) qi) e ures fone 00S 
pinrougiithenviouse Toles) 1.20 6 somos cn aa otek Inte 
pihessovol Cadore wires ve 50's Sek ee tae mee ees La ee eae JAYS 
plinerBoy hood onobert. MULtOn es oucest mek obs 1h eon a eee IV: 
BDO MEA DONS Oma CECUIICS) 5 cues te ie nolan arch ate oe sion eat Se us IV: 
Robereoruces scotiandstlicromasm, cu sotou cence seed eee Vie 
PATRIOTISM 
Betsy Ross and the First American Flag .......... iis 
Young Midshipman David Farragut. ........... IV: 
George Rogers Clark and the Conquest of the Northwest . . . IV: 
pL heRINE Ws COLOSSUS EH Wistec tes as Lok wees oc eukenmelnce V: 
hey Vielting:POteee eee tar wih dc Fora) saga a ieee ence WE 
SEANZASTON MICS CONT wie sera oo oecs landed Gh an cowiee coven toeret nee V: 
iAnvAddressito New-Made Citizens 25). 32.05... 2 ae V: 
Robert Eruces Scotland: s\terOm ec snl iene ne nee Vi: 
Bannock punnWermeeme: aabste ate cise see wins) ce yeahh v, simere V: 
MThetkegendiof William Tell®,. 2s well ew es Ve 
PTGciO IAT CHINE MER on st alc. seks «a apne Fetal eee Viz 
ACSpanishe blero mememicwen ric, osu Le: 6 bsog ome P he besos aces WA 
Tow ropicalehOwniptee es) ome = cass So Giese bol Gs enka, ace Viz 
jordsiand rountainphealkcs marr w cmos mic in mrnconecinr ins re Naw 
Novce malmer (Biographical Sketch) 92s). -0-8 ree ae WALE 
PERSEVERANCE. See also OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 
TittlenOrOpslObaW ateraee ain comes) calege elie celle alts ey (eae lg 
sihemeitciesrnpinen hat Coulditmne-men.. calcu ais Saeuren ne ats ff 
ryan Gyete es ete ea ee ere Viet skies ne aster si 
SDhevlare and. thew) ortoise- 5... 6% 6 ae en eae ie 
SNE NES. 6-6. Jae 6 0 Galt S ito stich ie uouen" ice ue ac aces ifs 
bhe Boy. Heroof Harlem 32. 3 sa ee ee II: 
Maa SENG IRGEe! bh Gee 5 Gol to ae OOO cate ec Les 
The Story of Christopher Columbus ............ Ns 
TE YrovS Dine! [SEQ IE ROMS 6 o Ge AO Up Pa te ce oso meen lo ils 
Backeand) the Beanstalk (2 oo ate at oa) oo ae ee iBle 
Miheserincess onithesGlass Eli lea atne es smal ce ire ei. te ile 
ata Garey ley ooh 6 6 ob One oO Ao oa Dp oO Bede Tite 
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PERSEVERANCE (continued) 
Fine Snow Queen 4 bene els: oaogsieler eho stolen en le 
Mhrough the Mouse) LOL ts tay a). eae on ans 
East 0 the Sun and West’o’ the Moon . > .. 5.0). 2 5s 
The-Little-Man-As-Big-As-Your-Thumb .......... 
Mhe Boy. of: Cadores: pace ws. beside ass hebans pclae ea a em 
Hiawatha’s Kasting i irase ce cea cce he oie) ore eeu een an eo 
‘Theilzabors of Flerculesi 5); sc sec () cares)sieeeeanncn Samim 
ISXolovsar leimoecy Seow teletg 6 fo oe oo oo ee de 
ahe-Home:-Coming of Odysseus cucu cists ie een 
MThei@ircus Mans. a gaiceime eter, oi cd ee a ee eee 
TheWely2Duckling’” S26. & %). 45s |. aemtet d ae et oe 
ASpanish, Here sv scsi y toute es. + oh eed cee ce 
WT heileaird-of Abbotsford. « .cevau cart cuncil cue cena aie oem mar 
sMHESRECtON/S: SON 5 Tce bask kon otto ey. eae Ene coe eee ae 
Whe Bad Boy tert tenses bce sot apes ake ooh 2 cee i ae 
ohne MiltonsdBiographicaly Sketchy) sam mrentein alanine mn nnn mtn 
CarlSandbure (Biosraphical’Sketch)ins.0 sm uienn me ene nen 

Pity. See COMPASSION 

PLuck. See also COURAGE; FEARLESSNESS 
FbhewNurembere Stoves see «as. ic. ids Belk bm eek eee eee 
pUnerSecret! DOOtheer ccs cone d oF tiers cee hee eee i ao atten 
WoungeVidshipman: David: Marra cult mesmo nnn neuer men 
EIECIGRWOMENGRL peat tie sks Cottey ie ce sitcor a cetecne ote ay Sete ana ne 
punesRough Rideris wie ce spose a oman besarte alt en gm 
shew Bad (Bovina aims tea cancia = a cimcte coat ae eae caesar ne ae 

POLITENESS 
Pussy, Sitsbeside. they Hire we caesarean ne 
AGI Wie Coase esyojeybe SGN, Goo Gea 5 bo G@ 2 6 Gwe 
Howasthe binch|Gotrlerm Colors mea inmate nnn 
How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats ; 
Cinderella ly cn ig ert a a a Oe ae ee a 
‘Moads and, Diamondsis 14 hee Gu ak CN an Geen 
‘Beyond: them! oll-gatew saya) Sa. gio eee ec ee 
‘heshwelve: Months etic: 204s ocak vee ee, eee 
FLheeRoyal\ Page ay ents ok oy fda near here gan tyre eee a 

PRACTICING WHAT YOU PREACH 
‘The, e wo: Crabsa@t gate ee she. bee ee 
Where Love Is, There God Is Also. ........2.2.2.. 
AV BOY. ino USSlay ape. eet es ee OAL aioe oe ee ee 

PRAYER. See RELIGIOUS FEELING 

PRETENSE 
‘The Donkey and theikap-Dogis © jos) ac8o 4) ao eee 
Wheslay-and:-the, Peacocks) 4% oscar gan Nene cee tear 
TherAssinstheyLion Ss Skin) say caeen nnn sae ee ene mee 

PRIDE. See FALSE PRIDE 

PROTECTIVE POWER OF GOD. See RELIGIOUS FEELING 

PROTECTIVE POWER OF GOODNESS 
Snow-whiterand Rose-redie sas sr nee 
IANS toryr about cheleittler.va bits mmremrnn mre ann nn 
Mellotniace otepee SFr sacle ureks deca eae ee ee 
The;snow-Queen ae) ake «cause ome nie crane ae 

PURPOSE. See also AMBITION 
The'Strong Boy ee ees an Dai ee eee 
The Good Comrades of the Flying Ship. .......... 
The Snow: Queeni(Gerda)) aia ron nea en 
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PURPOSE (continued) 


ee RON Bete Sr iy ke tects) BRO Gh Ae HN 
Rastaptne cumand West othe Moon. oe (). 5.) el... 18k 
pe suury of the Talking Bird 07. «ook 8 ee es IV: 
ENB WANA Nesting so hees ha cree te ee Ce! eA ee IV: 
mheBovnoodon Robert Multon. < 6... 664 .¢4 04.) e wan IV: 
BEDSHeANOrS OL eErCUlIES ocho ee a ee eh poe ee oe: IV: 
mObereiarucerocotland's blero’. < 5) fom) s. 4, o Hl te Vis 
POS ALCE Creme is er on he aI ph ha Bh aii ad V: 
PRDETCunCUSUMGONN wes ben < ap-< sn be cn ak ece ache he aes, wate 
BIOS ENeaTS ROCE arate or cc ca ye, NA hs ee VI: 
RAUSt MEI SRE ok has. huh nes IS a, PEN eee VI; 
Riords end vountain Peake. 69), oer fee ws Ge VI: 
PENGERAC ISG Vemma le ST Soe gc ch cay ee Be am ay obs VI: 
PUN GAD meee ed Ce he cee he A cl CS 8. By saw Re ae ae VI: 
Maud Lindsay (Biographical Sketch). ........... Wate 
QUARRELSOMENESS. See also ANGER 
pherDoguncthe: Manger’ a2 kok se ce uns char Beeiuly Me I: 
HWowsene sineh Got Her'Golors= 5°) <del shee De 
Pehepw ase Wien or Gotham sue se.b ae ae nel ny ie in nora ee Us 
Glptanc en viaAviCl ing mere ew gee ee ae oe Ill: 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......... IV: 
Race. See ANGER 
RELIGIOUS FEELING 
SNORTED “3S lectus ef ANA See Cacia ane Or ir 8 Ite 
PCE SAITO erase mies lass Se) Gian bach el ee ie 
RIGMETAVEL DeSUe eet toro ey oom aba oh Gare Chats eens Tile 
abhewtory or Christopher Columbus (4s. 6 91-0 & cles oa, 3 ile 
WenLhanieeineer, fie Sere w Cas Bod hon ems, © uke Ils 
PRhe: Baberor Bethlehem seers * 3 can ee feo Se ae late 
phe SnowsOueena, ae teen Se lay ategud fa. whens BAe Tis 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......... IV: 
EENeMWW OFCOLMeOms -Ariaments Ii. tis c/ ite ye bn. chs) lee asuhenns V: 
ASDreannvonrtnewiddieAges: a2 ea eros wee a en clay cae Vi: 
Eres Pe aE ne Et a eee cake eid. phew ke Ve 
OANOrALCw wpe EE or eee cd edsa st Sells Noha uo ee V: 
AVBoy onthe lake Country s. ©. t. Sue es, oe hong sone Wile 
new ivgne@omedye(Bi0g: eas wrettsts co ke hate eee ae VI; 
Charles Kingsley (Biographical Sketch). .......... Vile 
DIVINE WISDOM IN ALL CREATION 
PhegAcormranGLene scumip Kin wes kcpestts ites Mell cn menor III: 
Discoveries mB airylanGht mw oestie we © clase. s be te wo konomeeles Vie 
FAITH 
VERO Buin oy ise On Syren: Lee mee errant pert rt a ite 
MavidrandGoliatheuwe wepee ers. ie Lahitw ol. eh edie momen Ill: 
Paniclanetheslons .Denrecus ah bere lc. ce hab ouatiel eLtemerem hens JOYE 
Una and the Red Cross Knight (Fidelia) .......... Vie 
iemvierryaoinzes Of RODIN rE OOd aoa e ue ircmeun: Mise -tterchte V: 
OATILOMPATC Myo TT oe catia at sl tstice ces Leice OMG Ser elaoge. ts V: 
HEP ROUGHYRIGET es, Toke ca es ke¥ el civil ote iver is teens VI: 
PROTECTIVE POWER OF GOD 
SINGS Sey ce Gl Gide ee ee op leur toned eg ils 
INEratie ciel DER 4 Secon ae oe Guess pron Gee oer ke lcd I: 
WsherMeasStiOisdia DernAaCleS eta me veene tsetse «is cel suke ple Upoigs jee 
AUGhild:swbhoughtiot God mmrran cits cists. elec St eee, wa SE 
she Snows@ Weerlan me ie Meet egis Momm ey oles, Mow oss co ues IDOE 
MiherSand pipemeeeccste i) camel ey eh sy o) eet as wake |. IV: 
Marnieleinithevicionse enemas eee en cree on IV: 
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RELIGIOUS FEELING 
PROTECTIVE POWER OF GOD (continued) 


Una and the Red Cross Knight ..... es oa a ee oe We 12 
How Beowulf Delivered Heorot ........ See shoe ete ve 254 
‘A/Story of Rustem, the Hero of Persia . . 4.0. 2... se Vic 436 
REVERENCE 
IPicColae e-card cok oct v: > ovy sh Whar tle ates es es ra oe IDLE 303 
OldbohnnysAppleseed so /e5 co. see tonerne ements Le S00 
puhe: Boys Of Cadore'® ee attics Ac fo fies mela cme eich re emer LVi: 276 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. ..........-. TVe 350 
AYstevUMecteeledcediagech So Chath One SOc ce Ohare Oh Gch oie. ¢ VI: 301 
TRUE WORSHIP 
Elevbravetiv bestia setes semis estas Pon Rene atciN at ecm mnanar iy. 190 
Oldtohnny Appleseed! wir, vo Roca ts pcos mieten cntom enemrere ie 352 
Wihere leove:lsa here.Godrls#Also ars sitcuteuesicunemeun mn mare IV: 194 
REPENTANCE. See also MAKING AMENDS 
The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen ....... I: 229 
SNe WITWEAMDS wae Bote acc lets ts eeeiey Were oe an ere I: 271 
sTher Brooklet Ss: Storvic, eked = fea cree eh + meee cue meta cmmt me am 10K 52 
Ginderella eee ete os eee oe ee eee 1g 165 
acherSelfish Giants sh 24 Na oo cae ee el eee 1 fs 246 
ackvand:the; Beanstalk ess nny oe ese arac fake ee ene meee nee ge Sif 
Prince Harweda and the Magic Prison ........... III: 34 
srhesCwelveuVionths mm ae pale a ee cere ner PEE: 145 
Prince: Cherry. se wea eee chee ee eee TEES 326 
How the Waterfall Came to the Thirsting Mountain. .... Tit: 376 
she: Boyzand thei srk aie ee wee ee ee ee ee ee JUNK 408 
The Steamboat and the Locomotive ............ JAE 117 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk... .......2.. EVs 328 
Richard Heverel:and' the’ Hay-Rick 2. seen cence Vis 228 
FrithjofetheuViking- cess sie teas tee eee ree Vi: 338 
A Story of Rustem, the Hero of Persia (Kaikous) ...... Vis 436 
RESOURCEFULNESS 
Ghanticleemandt¢Partleto metas Some ace ree me igi 82 
‘PhevBoy,0l Cadoreimnwi cares oe eon ee eee PVE 276 
The Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. . .......... Vis 328 
heseoy hoodiot Roberts iu] tOrrns sme anoint nce IV: 396 
‘Sheiiabors:ofHerculest 27... ee ear TVs 423 
IMbe, Jeetane ots Mpg 5 6 6 565 60 oo Oh Oo V: 264 
istolorsae Jeyqnea, SedkmGlier 5 5 6 oo oo eke Ve 281 
Ther Circus-Nanweeem. ce ces: castes otc, ven Lome cme ate & 12 
RESPECT 
‘Ehexbongue-CutiSparrowireacmen eee can aC cure ne er IT: 63 
‘The GirliwWihoswsed: Fler Wits yemwe ec comune renee II: 271 
‘The ExiletotRamaly Pema: cee sta cat oss ee ee V: 383 
Cuchulainy themrish ound tae gee eae ne er V: 396 
A Story of Rustem, the Hero of Persia ........... V: 436 
RESPONSIBILITY. See also TRUSTWORTHINESS 
ittle-Womenacaeen side ier ote eee eee ee VI: 37 
AWERE Dov Cobia Ibn IBIBO 4 on Gb Ge OG 6 Soo 6 oo VI: 289 


REVENGE, See VINDICTIVENESS 
REVERENCE. See RELIGIOUS FEELING 
RUDENESS. See also POLITENESS 


ANCES RINCLIDENTOGCE., 6 56566 6 5 6 exists oa eaesecan ae Le 323 
AMINO IMIG 6 6 6 6 6 6 oo OO ok oa ae III: 145 
Frithjofthe Viking™ <0.) 12 <i ca oh tcc i Cnie tare ene V: 338 
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SELF CONFIDENCE 


lke, Aeeee ee eee ee ee eu, <6. & 
Leah eee Cee aor et 6 
Skee alee eh Ve er ais Mey mee Xp 
Cpe eel me ih © ee a te 
Se) oe ee a we ee alee ore a | 


CP one RCV ei Hee NW oh they gr pili) 


pies ol vVePickiinw arn wrt. | cara c pho Some A 
SELF CONTROL 
maak o« | ay AS eee oe een a eee ees 


ahem wel VenNViOnthsac nt mene Nt flue ota ok eee ae 
EEG eLE Var Mere gyet cierto SN A ide eA 


—IN FACE OF INSULTS 
Sir Beaumains, the Kitchen Knight) ..4 . « .. «6s <<. ¢ 
SELF EXPRESSION. See IMAGINATIVENESS 
See also PLAY-ACTING in SPECIAL SUBJECTS INDEX 
SELF Sets sae 
Ley aCe eee Fes ee ae Ue bye oc Li LORE 
Peter Rabbit Decides to Change His Name ......... 
BOASTFULNESS : 
eH Ene Cater eA okey ses ck SOMES cle ee ate a oe 
PNDCRVWVINGSANG Le; SUN ct om cone Mgt, tock eee 
ybnesrog and the Ox mans Se eee umn Gere ee Mae 
shemdare and: tne OFtOlse ets wcice a. becom, See 
The Battle of the Firefly and the Apes ........... 
How the Brazilian Beetles Got Their Gorgeous Coats .... 
pihesbattietor. thet rovs and. Vice ies 2 eee aes aire ee 
Acton Pee cmre ase Me eee Sache nes Ore cone ait Sek cue 
Davidtand Goliath (Goliath) oe ke ee 
Una and the Red Cross Knight (Orgoglio). . ........ 
pine: Stomaonthe Cid (ne lnjantes) es, suet co. ohm) sits ee once 
A Story of Rustem, the Hero of Persia (Katkous) ...... 
puheveircussviani(Vivalla) ns ees) «bees «oes AES ee 
SELFISHNESS. See also UNSELFISHNESS 
The Little Red Hen and the 


Grain of Wheats 7... I 76 
The Dog inthe Manger .. . I 173 
The Cock, the Mouse, and the 
WittleReddien#.% 4." : ie 229 
phew iwianleambsme tot es bes Ls 271 
Pittiewiall-Chick es) .9. iI 320 
How the Finch Got Her Colors II 22 
The Nutcracker and Sugardolly 
SEOTICS NOI uae lech ees II: 91 
Cinderella (Stepsisters) . . . . II: 165 
The Selfish Giant ...... II: 246 
Toadsand Diamonds .... II: 323 
Prince Harweda and the Magic 
PriSOMn Mae tetas oeistrs vo. ts. 8 III: 34 
The Twelve Months ..... III: 145 
Pigling and Her Proud Sister . III: | 191 
The Adventures of Yehl and the Beaming Maiden ..... 
SELF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
The Two Crabs .... .. ME svete ee ae phetualt (een 
Maggie Tulliver Goes To Live with the Gypsies (Tom)... . 
Ane (Gedka @iieotekine . 5 4o5 600005000000 ¢ 


1B: 209 
II: 204 
IV: 57 
IV: 276 
IV: 396 
Vv 436 
VI 145 
II 165 
II 323 
III 145 
III 326 
383 

V 327 
I: 195 
iis 391 
I: 100 
I: 135 
I: 194 
I: 315 
II: 87 
iv 128 
ii 152 
III: 268 
Ill: 257 
V: WW 
Vie 316 
Vie 436 
VI: 12 


ITl: 220 

I: 129 
EVE 213 
IV: 2501 
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SELF SACRIFICE 
Joyce Kilmer (Biographical Sketch) ............ 
SERVICE. See HELPFULNESS 
SILLINESS. See FOOLISHNESS 
SIMPLICITY 
Thervallage:Fair’ 5. 6. tG hoe 4) sin (elt oats TOMO Mea See an ste 
JOaINvOLsArGha Uiics Pe ueueres: alace (eMail ot 5) ieatel aio at ieee mee 
STheikexile Of Ramsar. 1600 os oat ete yin te ee ee a ee 
TAttlec W Omen Soe ce. caren le cen Medal Seu eety cette acer nie et ne 
Discoyeniesun bairylande 2c. wa ce 6 eee nen Eetiemnen 
{Nal stonieaherl SabcO Eh ot) a Gantey WO Gl its Ich oF a Wy io. oP ky OOO ak 
he UiglyDackling 0 jew <tr chs wes cols steal oct ks emnle dine 
Al Boviofthe Lake Country i.) sen cee etre esta mnomas 
Sweetreas and, Greciaty Urnsit., .: fonts aie cree neieenrome 
Old Gla ae as Bech NS hh an ha as Poe, A cere ne ne ee 
‘Che: Ploughboy Poetcs ss (8G. We ee ee ere 
piRhe Childress) ELOur ies oa G.- ete saee hotell ch Ut ealesie a eeu ee 
Rosies:and Posies! tr S) Ss) items oye Mee ue ree 
Mmhe Poctiot the Sietras ore +. so -kac k -5 ene eee 
Algernon Swinburne (Biographical Sketch) ......... 
STANDARDS, FALSE 
ihe: Swaneherd Meee wise: tec. s:tuch vs, teee? AoMeee Sacer ee oe 
Whe Ploughboy boctae.0%) va cuss verge coe tom cm cut ateanee eee 
FOOLISH APING OF FASHION 
Ane: Story: Of MairyiOOtanics sus 1c deme teele mess Wen omen inet te ne 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE ONLY 
het Enchanted:Islandayacs 6.80 oan em eet liee Sette arm ene: 
LOVE OF MATERIAL WEALTH 
sthewVianawihodeovedsraliOuaiieurymcuem ce tee mene 
‘Phe Golden’ Loucharerwe tm iti aorc vatheclte: Nowe is eae Mee Re ee 
OVERWEENING AMBITION 
athe hishermarircand Urlis tVViilc means mene a en 
sbhe@lhreesWishesete tt iets oc a mlcety acy cok ree me 
STANDARDS, TRUE. See also VISION 
shel Story.onthe Cid ere tes yawicke es. hidee Uncen: eee ee 
‘AY Perfect) Knights #5) so casos, re aeus as AM 8 aa me Rp 
Sir Beaumains, the Kitchen Knight ............ 
FAS BOVANCRUSSIAs aeowiome aoe eR cole rte eee er ee 
A hevRoughtRicer sane tsi ok Sclk oe tun: Wagan enemies Oe 
(Ay Spanish(ETero means stoic iiee ct etna a eat ee ane 
AvBoysof thelWake:Gountry a. es ye nt ee 
initherDaysiof OueensAnner.).. een cee nace. nee 
he Piougshbovzhoct tay k Sas os). aed hc ea ee ae 
Wheiaird offAbbotsiordus. © «nik «cee cee an ee eee 
jordssand: Wiountaintieakc sms nna ones aren acm mene 
eLhetHather: oteAmerican: SONS ar arian. eee enn 
‘The’ Tramp Wepetiyac stent tnu tas Cmte ak me ane ee 
‘Che*Peace; President (ote. s,s et take, ee ee ee 
NO DESIRE FOR MATERIAL WEALTH 
Gigitand. the Magich im cyemrae sen een nee 
THE CHOICE OF A LIFE OF LABOR RATHER THAN EASE 
‘Thelabors ‘of Herculestiae pat ccs ey ae a ee ee 
STEADFASTNESS. See also PERSEVERANCE 
‘The-Adventuresiof Perseusticmescn ieee nee nents meee 
‘Thedvabors of: Herculesi: aa wate aoe a ee ee 
A; Dream\of the MiddlecA cecimiemm meiner ml nesun mer ne 
‘The: Song. of Roland) (.08. 8) sassavcuneae etki mee ee a 


ie: bal TA? wie (Grrl | ad hye 


STEADFASTNESS. See also PERSEVERANCE (continued) 


wir isenumains. the Kitchen Knight .9, 6.2)... .«.. V: 
GRE NI OL INainiadteme Me Mat: cath We Ge it Rhee eet cae Ve 


STICK-TO-IT-IVENESS, See PERSEVERANCE; STEADFASTNESS 
STINGINESS 


VIRGINS URE ESTA ah ae oe a ee See ae III: 
STUBBORNNESS 
The Wee, Wee Mannie and the Big, Big Coo ........ ite 
plinesiNionts lamer tO Laueti (os «Acne ee un et oe Ree II: 
peibeGe@ rire nominee! ao 808 ee et ee eS deer Oe III: 
SULKINESS. See DISCONTENT 
TALKATIVENESS 
The Turtle Who Could Not Stop Talking. ......... I; 
hea amore Rhine-Gold, cies hs ade sas eo aetelee ee ee Wee 


ABILITY TO HOLD ONE’S TONGUE 


The Story of Fairyfoot . . . . III: 
aPhe-Sik SWANS eee hes ok a oe 
mhhe BoyohCadore 9 25.. % IV: 
The Secret Door (Rafe) ... IV: 
TEMPER. See ANGER; SELF CONTROL 
TEMPTATION 
RESISTING TEMPTATION 
sbhetdawim Lampsy «e200 6a I: 
The Knights of the Silver Shield IV: 
Frithjof, the Viking ..... V: 
YIELDING TO TEMPTATION 
The Little Girl and the Hare . Ts 
A Credit to the School . . . . III: 
Fbadurnapduimione sae. .eres ule 
A Dreamofthe MiddleAges. . V: 
The Ploughboy Poet ..... VI: 
THOUGHTFULNESS OF OTHERS 
OldtfonnnyzApplescedin wa... hoes fede kee le. eo II: 
Price Fiarweda and the Magic Prison”. 3) 00.) 4.02 III: 
her Dutye whatsWas Not Paid =) seh oie sb. sees UOC 
Iie OCA ere tr ee SIP MMe soe ss. rtee nc cen cheers wk chs III: 
Atte: GU Vere es aa eek re oe rae sad eke ie ce aCe ee Dole IV: 
David Copperfield and Little Em’ly (Peggotty). ....... IV: 
phe Melting: Pota(David) iowa fe ewes bauceido es te egal V: 
THOUGHTLESSNESS. See also THOUGHTFULNESS OF OTHERS 
Phewvnlkinaidcand iemicailee ea. ses Bere eee I: 
ihe OwlsrAnswer-to, LOmmMmyse. . eie reste ct Ghas. rane) ys II: 
Sicha eee a ee ars re oe een ae eke aie II: 
hackzanasthe Beanstalk wwe een se te cee tsar, eee ee Te 
SL MGIiZAD  EANION Meret crea yrs tiles cetwectica lee soneake mo, ol III: 
piherDOvsandene el whee eee in eh eta aan is. < s, et ie aces |< Ill: 
The Enchanted Island (Selim the Fisherman) ........ IV: 
Timipity. See also ANTICIPATION OF TROUBLE 
inewooush ml imid sleittle tares gee. eres cue ie saukieete II: 
TOLERANCE 
pihes\Vieltine Rotmartermn, (ses sec Rewcisieet is Gap ober secs sees eV: 
BENepe DS lM Ne Ne Met ce cree eee cee co aia Nin kd wie bee ok hc Walp 
Tie rOpICAlsLOWiamwemme a sikcs secs Ger suit ssa cu, siblen omens VI: 
TRUSTWORTHINESS 
sthekniphts of the Silver Shield). ses sash sas il sie eke IV: 
Young Midshipman David Parragut -( 2 69%. 60. sue ss IV: 
BIS omIROUG IDEN Ce Teertentgiren near cients ate ot couse duels Wt yisi vo so Wie 
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TRUSTWORTHINESS (continued) 


ThetRovaliPage sey lin crores co cee: ron cea mace tn teen omen VI: 


TRUTHFULNESS, See HONESTY 
UNKINDNESS. See also CRUELTY; CRITICISM; KINDNESS 


The:hoxiand the Storki.. sy since eee ee ae ae ce ae oe eee IIe 
‘Theslwin Lambs’) so \c00. ee i, te me setae ee teem Meta I: 
Cinderella sa) eae See ea cay eee eerie Ate 
Toads-and: Diamonds. 2.9) Ga var oes ene eee It: 
The Fairy Who Judged Her Neighbors ........... 1M 
‘heb welveuVionths cs . fas «hier aco sone ote cok at eer III: 
Pighngandiber Proud’ Sister sessment nace nomnn  un Til: 
“herBoy.and the; Flin ss sae le es Sc omemncecl on III: 
JOKING THAT IS UNKIND 
‘ThesFoxtand: the: Stork y.9 0. + i yes pel cee nue JE 
‘(ThesRisht Time to) Laugh 2 scene ceo suse cence octet menus ITs 
BikkisMatti seis saudtsoker ve Ga cone: cogs bce ene ea Il: 
Where!Sarah-Jane’s! Doll Went) 9.2). -)men oe) Cen ee Tie 
(Ar Creditito.the: Schoolisn.a.smcncosn wey oo rs te onic a oot DN 
UNSELFISHNESS. See also SELFISHNESS 
owathe Finch Got Her Colorsis cence cuenta ae ite 
Cinderella git wae ete ae. ce ON Cae eo Ree ee Ik 
sLoadsiand: Diamondses s =f tcc oN dane oo lem c ae ee Jie 
‘AB ee Day Nee WE OINGBIEEIGL 44 ig 5 oo n 6 6 oo oo III: 
Whelilote; 7. temeatmiter ches hoes. > s. siucs orca iSeries ete apenas MME 
Where Love Is, ThereGod Is Also. ............ IV: 
How Beowulf Delivered Heorot ..........2.4.2.. Ve 
LittlesWomeni#. a ace sls, «aah Se eee VI: 
UNTEACHABLENESS 
WrhetiMagpie:s Nestea cutee s: colnet (einem nea Cerne See nes Lig 
LittlesHalf-C hick erm. 2 6. | sx plete aa oe ee I: 


UNTRUTHFULNESS. See DISHONESTY; TRUTHFULNESS 
USELESSNESS OF WAR 


mheBattleofithe Brogsandy Visceye. ase ieeaann Hs 
herBalladiof Hast;andsWest ae ecure acumen nee iW GEE 
‘TherPeace President tnt.) sat sn ck. Be cecer ens ee eee VI: 


Usinc Wits. See WISDOM 
VANITY. See FALSE PRIDE 


VINDICTIVENESS 
BU bev eh Eyl cyeOvcc 110 hy rem iis 
Maggie Tulliver Goes to Live with the Gypsies ....... VE 
Richard Feverel andthe Hay-Rick. ............ Vir 
Frithjofthe: Vikings gene ces Pee mem ee Vv: 
VISION. See also IMAGINATIVENESS 

Jamie;Watt and'theTea Kettle). 2. 2... «2 4 eo gee II: 
‘The!Story of Christopher Columbus... 2... .9. . 0 90) is 
Old Johnny:Appleseed 9.9, Wah: Gee es ee Ets 
(Whe Planting ofithesApplesl ree. sen eee 1a[e 
nthe Boyhoodiofe Robert ul tonmemcme n acneennen ann IV: 
‘The' Melting Pot sivas (Bie en ee V: 
An Address to New-Made Citizens. ............ V: 
Joan.of Arce. as chars hla eee eee Vis 
Ideals: aos. fe tts an hee Te te ate eed ee re Wile 
A‘ Boy invRussiat. cease iicacee Se eee VI: 
A Caged) Birdiin India ips seen enn eee VI 

ASBoyiof the: Lake: Country ea eee ee VI 

In ‘Tropical. Town 0.) site a eee eee VI: 
Faust ti) #. Selassie. re ce ee By etek tate NRE 
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VISION (continued) 


Te he Deys or Queen Anne’ <i.-. 0.6 + 00 0a Sens Rowan VI: 
Prrasand Mountain Peaks, . 4.0. 6 Gs es else ce VI: 
PEDERI Me CM a ke i ate Kd VI: 
sURGHeACUETOSIOCNUa meres Cho. halk. chi mt. 1h othe VI: 
WILLFULNESS 
MACMORIA CHICK RMN, cae GES VE GREE .. ook eae. I: 
The Boy Who Wanted the Impossible ........... I: 
pubeipovwandstheriie ee coe Coe, cee ey See es III 
WILLINGNESS 
BOVeneGins. Come Out torrlay ... ie te ee eo ce ee I: 
pUne Ra ake= ina Story oes bet en Mobos ace vo ekg ene 1 
WISDOM 
PEER NChANntedel Sandie mewn eth cate oe wot cums bonne Gs ele IV: 
The-Little-Man-As-Big-As-Your-Thumb .......... IV: 
Foseouanderis brethren wane a Gate. cbc ee eet « eee V: 
punesriome-ccoming Of Odysseus: .° fo ee ne a a Ve 
phe olAves OVER AA ck mettle arin. tite wort, ler acter clin ate VI: 
USING WITS 
Fohnnyangichest nree, Goats wei i ce ee eee ee I: 
Shanticleemandebartlet are, =cece cate ce tolGs see es ray cue II: 
The Battle of the Firefly and the Apes ........... Il: 
BootsmendgaisBrothers eae koe a cede eos eh Lcerer oe eee II: 
eiheGiriaWbowused Hertwits). 205, sou, .com reso ome, ae II: 
DPICKAW bittinoton andi dis Cat worst ems cel sim) oe ots II: 
Hacksandithespeanstalkc ste sta tea cme on seek oe eh el eae II: 
sbhernchantcdel sland Mees we oe eee cos ele eosin Vi 
The-Little-Man-As-Big-As-Your-Thumb .......... IV: 
eines iavic Llorse sepa CMRIE: woe shih. oon hcp vice: beat saren ts IV: 
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A GUIDE TO THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
PROPER NAMES IN My BOOK HOUSE 


THE DIACRITICAL MARKS USED ARE THE SAME AS GIVEN IN 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


@ as in cane é asin met 6 asin song 
@ asin mat é asin her 606 as in cool 
aGasinarm @ asin fine 66 as in look 
é asin care t asin tin @ as in cube 

a@asin ask 6 asin hope % asin tub 

é as in be 6 asin not a@ asin urn 


ABDALLAH, Gb dal’ la 

ABUL KASIM MANSUR, 
man soor’ 

(Pseud.) FIRDUSI, fér d00’ sé 

AENEAS, @7@’ ds 

AEOLIAN, @ 0’ li Gn 

AGINCOURT, dj’ in kort (English); 4 zhén 
koor’ (French) 

AHMED, @’ méd 

ALLEGRA, Gl la’ gré 

ALMA-TADEMA, Gl’ ma tad’ €mé 

AMRITSAR, %m rit! sar 

ANNOWEE, 7 16 wéé’ 

APOLLYON, 4 pol’ i on 

ARIEL, @’ 77 él 

ARUMAN, dr a’ man 

ASBJORNSEN, Gs byiirn’ stn 

AVON, @’ v6n; dv’ on 

BAHMAN, bd’ mdn 

BALLANTRAE, bél Gn ira’ 

BANGKOK, bdng kok’ 

BARTIMEUS, bar tim @' ts 

BAucis, 66’ sis 

BAYRISCHERWALD, bi’ 7é shér vald 

BEAUMAINS, b6 man’ 

BEAUMONT, bd mén’ 

BECHUAN, béch’ 60 an 

BEOWULF, ba’ 6 woolf 

BIKKU MATTI,, bik’ 06 mat’ ti 

BJORNSON, BJORNSTJERNE, bytirn shér’ né 
bytirn' sin 


G' bool ka sém’ 


Bois, blwd’ 

Boils DE BOULOGNE, boi de bd6 lin’ (Eng- 
lish); bwa dé b06 lon’ y (French) 

BOSEPHUS, 06 séph’ ts 

Bowboln, 00’ dn 

BRUSSELS, brits’ élz 

BupbpDHA, 000d’ a4 

Burcos, bd6r’ gds 

BYSSHE, bish 

CANDIDE, k6n déd’ 

CASA GUIDI, ka’ sé gwé’ dé 

CASHMERE, kash mér’ 

CATHER, cd’ thér 

CAWEIN, ka win’ 

CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE, sér vn’ téz (Eng- 
lish); mé gél’ thér van’ tas (Spanish) 

CHAMISSO, sha mis’ sd 

CHAMPS ELYSEES, shdn’ zd lé za’ 

CHANSON DE GESTE, shdn son’ dé zhést’ 

CHANSON DE ROLAND, shan son’ dé 16 lan’ 

CHARLEMAGNE, shdr’ le man 

CHAUCER, ché’ sér 

CHINON, shé nén’ 

CHULAIN, 260’ lin 

CIANNE, chdn’ né 

Crp, CAMPEADOR, sid (English); kdm pa @ 
thor’, theth (Spanish) 

CINQUE PORTS, sink poris 

CLOVELLY, k16 vél! ¢ 

CLYMENE, klim’ é né 

CLYTIE, &li' té 
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Noite aa 


Cotossus, kd lds’ tis 

COMPIEGNE, kén pyén’ y 

Comyn, kitim’ in 

CONESTOGA, kdn &s 10’ ga 

Corpova, kér’ dé vd 

CorRTES, kér’ t&s 

CROESUS, kré’ stis 

CUCHULAIN, k06 hod’ lin; kod kd’ lin 

CZECH, ché&k 

CZECHO-SLOVOKIA, chék’ 6 slé vd’ ki a 

DAGOBERT, dda’ go bért (English); da gd bar’ 
(F sae 

DaMASCusS, da més’ ktis 

DASENT, da’ sént 

DAUPHIN, dé’ fin 

DEBORAH, déb’ 6 ra 

DIEGO GONZALES, dé @’ gd gin tha’ lés 

DocEs, doj’ és 

Dona ELvira, dd’ nd (English); dd’ nya 
él v2' ra (Spanish) 

Dona SOL, do’ nya sol 

DONA XIMENA, dd! nya hé man’ né 

DONEGAL, don’ é gél 

Donult Duu, din’ il doo’ 

DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCcHA, dén kwit’ 
sot ov lé man’ ché (English); dén ké 
ho’ ta (Spanish) 

DRACUL, dra’ cool 

DULCINEA DEL ToBoso, dil sin’ @a del 
10 b0’ so 

DUNOIS, dii nwa’ 

ELIAB, @/i’ db 

ELOI, @’ lwa 

ELVIRA, see DONA ELVIRA 

EL YUNQUE, él yd0n’ ka 

ERIDANUS, @ rid’ a ntis 

EURIPIDES, % rip’ ¢ déz 

FABRE, HENRI, 6n’ 7é fa’ br 

FAENZA, fa ént’ sa 

FELEZ Munoz, fél’ &th mon yoth’ 

FERDINAND, fér’ dé ndnd 

FERRANDO, fér ran’ dd 

FIDELIA, fi dé’ li @ 

FIGARO, fé’ ga 10 

FILIPINO, fil 7 pé’ nd 

Frrouz SCHAH, fé’ rdz shah 

FOULKE, folk 

FRADUBIO, fra dub’ i 6 

FRAELISSA, frd lis’ sa 

FRANCE, ANATOLE, Gn’ a tol frans 

FUEGIAN, fu @’ ji dn 

FujryAMa, f00’ jé ya’ ma 

GAELIC, gal’ tk 

GALAPAGOS, gd la’ pa gos 

GALUPPI, gd loop’ pé 

GANELON, gd’ né lon 

GARAMANTES, gdr @ man’ téz 

GARGANTUA, gar gan' tua 


eA Gerien 


K E Y 


GAUTIER, g6 tyd’ 

GEAT, y2 at 

GITCHIE GUMEE, git’ chi gi’ mé 

GOETHE, gi’ té 

GOLGOTHA, gol’ g6 tha 

GOTHAM, got! dm; go’ thiim 

GRETHEL, grét' él 

GRODNER THAL, gréd’ nér tal 

GUDRUN, gdod' rd0n 

HARLEQUIN, hdr’ lé kwin 

HAROUN ALRASCHID, hd rd6n’ Gr rd shéd’ 

HAWAIIAN, hd wi’ yan 

HIAWATHA, hi @ wd’ tha 

HIMALAYAS, hi md’ la yaz; him 4 1a’ yés 

HIRSCHVOGEL, hirsh’' v0 gél 

HJALMAR, yal! mar 

IDUNA, € d60' n& 

Ikwa, ick’ wah 

INGELOW, in’ jé 16 

IRANISTAN, 7 7dn’ is tan 

JATAKA, ja’ 1d ka 

JOTUN-HEIM, y0’ td6n ham 

JUAN FERNANDEZ, 700’ an fér nan’ déz 
(English); hwan fér nan’ dath (Spanish) 

JUAN PEREZ, j00' dn pér' &z 

JUDEA, 700 dé’ a 

KABUL, kd’ b061; ka bool’ 

KALEVALA, ka 1a vai’ 1a 

KAZAN, ka zan! 

KHOSROO SHAH, kds 160’ shé 

KISHINEFF, ké shé nyéf’ 

LAEG, laag 

LA FONTAINE, la fén tén’ 

LAGERLOF, Ja’ gér laf 

Laos, la’ 0z 

LAZARUS, /dz’ a rus 

LEFEVRE, FELICITE, fa lé sé ta’ lé fév''r 

LEICESTER, /és’ tér 

LEVITE, /é’ vit 

LoporE, /6 dor’ 

LONGCHAMPS, lén shan’ 

LOPE DE VEGA, 10’ pa da va’ ga 

Louis PHILIPPE, 100'i fé lep’ 

LOUVRE, 1/60’ ur 

LUCERNE, lit stirn’ 

LUXEMBURG, /tik' sém biirg 

LYNETTE, li nét’ 

LYSIPPUS, li sip’ tis 

MAGDALENE, még’ da lén 

MAGELLAN, ma jél’ Gn 

MAHABHARATA, ma hd bd’ 14 ta 

MAHMOUD, md mood’ 

MAMBRINO, mam brén’ no 

MAonris, md’ 6 riz 

MARIENPLATZ, md 7ré’ en platz 

MARQUESAS, mdr ka’ sas 

MARSHALSEA, mar’ shal s@ 

MEISSEN, i’ sén 
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Mok, JORGEN, yér’ gén mo’ é@ 

MONTE VIDEO, mon’ té vid' @ 0 

MustTAPHA BEN, mos’ 1d fa bén 

NAIADS, 1d’ yddz 

NASEBY, 742’ bi 

NEVROUZ, nau riiz’ 

NAVARRE, 14 var’ 

NAZARETH, ndiz’ a réth 

NEKRASOV, NIKOLAI, nik’ 6 li nyé kra’ sof 

NEREIDS, né’ 7é idz 

NEREUS, é’ rts 

NIBELUNGENLIED, né’ bé Loong én lét 

NICARAGUA, nik a 1a’ gwa 

NIGEL, ni’ jél 

NITOKRIS, 7 10’ kris 

NUREMBERG, ni’ rém biirg 

NUSHAGAK, 100’ sha gdék 

ODENSE, 0’ thén s@ 

ODYSSEY, 6d’7 si 

OJIBWAY, 0 jib’ wa ; 

OLE-LUK-OIE, 0’ lé 100k ot’ 

ORMUZD, 67’ mtizd 

PANZzA, SANCHO, sain’ kd pan’ za (English); 
sdn' cho pan’ thé (Spanish) 

PENTAPOLIN, pén tap’ 6 lin 

PERRAULT, pé 70’ 

PERTELOTE, part’ lét 

PHAEDRUS, fé’ drtis 

PHAETHON, fa’ @ thon 

PHARAOH, fa’ 70 

PHILEMON, fi lé’ mon 

PHILISTINES, fi lis’ tinz; fil’ ts tinz 

PHOEBUS APOLLO, fé’ bits a pol’ 6 

PIERROT, pyé 70! 

PINTA, pin’ td (English); pén’ ia (Spanish) 

POGANY, po’ ga ni 

PORTSMOUTH, ports’ mith 

PORTUGAL, por’ tu gal 

POUCE, poos (French word for thumb) 

POULSSON, pol’ stin 

PUNTA ARENAS, poon’ td a 1a’ nas 

PUNTA CONCHA, poon’ ia kon’ ka 

PYRENEES, pir’ @ néz 

QUAI VOLTAIRE, ké vdl tar’ 

QUIXANO, kwix sa’ no 

RAGNAR LODBROK, vag’ nar lod’ brok 

RAMAYANA, 74 md! ya na 

RHEIMS, rémz (English); rd@ns (French) 

RHODOPIS, 76 dd’ pis 

ROMOLA, 76m’ 6 la 

RONCESVALLES, 76n thés val! yas 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA, kris té@’ na 16 sét’ é 

ROUEN, rwdn 

ROUMANIA, 106 ma! ni a 

ROZINANTE, 7627 ndn’ té 

RUDABAH, 700 dé ba’ 

RUE NoTRE DAME DES CHAMPS, 700 07 tr’ 
dam’ da shan’ 


BOOK 


H’ 0 U2S"E 


Ruy D1AZ, rwé dé’ ath 

SALZBURG, zdlls’ boork 

SAMOYED, sdém 0 yéd’ 

SAN JUAN, sén hwan’ 

SANTA MarIA, sn’ ta md ré’ @ 

SATYRANE, sat’ ér Gn 

SCARAMOUCH, skér’ a mouch 

SCONE, skon 

SEBASTOPOL, sé bas’ t6 pol 

SEINE, sdn 

SELIM, sé’ lim 

SHAH-NAMEH, shd nda’ ma 

SHECHEM, shé’ kém 

SIMEON STYLITES, sim’ é On sti Ii’ téz 

SLIEVE FUAD, slév fu’ dd 

SoL, see DONA SOL 

SOPHOCLES, séf’ 6 kléz 

SPHINX, sfinks 

St. CLOUD, san klo0’ 

St. VLADIMIR, sant vlad’ i mir 

STAMBOUL, stam bool’ 

STEPPES, siéps 

STUYVESANT, sfi’ vé sant 

TAGORE, RABINDRANATH, 174 bin’! dré nath 
ta gor’ 

THOREAU, tho’ 70; tho 70’ 

TIGRIS, ti’ gris 

TITANIA, {7 td’ ni G 

TITIAN, see VECELLI 

TOPELIUS, ZACHARIAS, 2@k @ 11’ Gs 10 pa’- 
lé 06s 

TOLsTOY, t6/ stot’ 

TUILERIES, twé’ lér iz (English); twel 7é’ 
(French) 

TYROL, ti7’ ol 

TYROLEAN, tir Ol’ € Gn 

ULTONIANS, %1 t0n’ 7 ans 

VACHEL, 0d’ chél 

VAILIMA, od @ lé’ ma 

VALENCIA, vd lén’ shi @ 

VALHALLA, vdl hdl’ a 

VALKYRS, vil! kirz 

VALPARAISO, val pa 7a @’ sd 

VECELLI, TIZIANO (TITIAN), (é sy@’ nd 
va chél’ lé tish' Gn 

VOLSUNGA SAGA, vl! sd6n ga sa’ ga 

WARWICKSHIRE, wor’ ik shér 

WORCESTER, w 00s’ tér 

XIMENA, see DONA XIMENA 

YARMOUTH, yar’ mith 

YASNAYA POLYANA, ya’ sna yd pol yd’ nd 

YEDO, yéd’ 0 

YUCEF, @ séf’ 

YVETOT, év 10’ 

ZAL, 261 

ZERUBBABEL, 2é 7tib’ a bél 

ZULEIKA, 2060 Ia’ ka 

ZWILGMEYER, DIKKEN, dik’ én zwiig’ miz 
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